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PREFACE 



I AM reluctant to trouble the reader with what is more 
or less personal, but it seems necessary to explain how 
this book came to exist. In the spring of 1912 I was 
asked to review Schroder's Horazens Verstnasse, fur 
Anfdnger erklarty and I did not find that it solved the 
problem ; it was not a thing which, if translated, would 
be helpful to 'beginners' in this country. In the summer 
it occurred to me to try the experiment of writing an 
account of Horace's lyric metres myself, and I wrote it, 
merely as an experiment and without the slightest inten- 
tion of publishing it. Shortly after this I learned from 
Professor Lindsay that he was interested in getting 
something done towards making metrical knowledge 
more accessible to students ; what he had in mind was 
finding somebody to translate Bickel's section on Metre 
in Gercke and Norden's EinUitung in die Alterthums^ 
wissenschafL But Bickel's treatment, he agreed, was 
not satisfactory for our purpose ; like Schroder's it was 
too technical and too condensed for the ordinary reader. 
I showed him my experimental account of Horace's 
metres, and chiefly through his instigation and en- 
couragement I wrote in the following summer accounts 
of some of the more familiar metres such as the 
Hexameter and Iambic Trimeter. These I now thought 
of as chapters in a possible, though still hardly probable, 
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book. The experiment which I made with most re- 
luctance was that of writing a chapter on Greek lyric 
verse, but this also was done, in September 191 3. The 
conditions of teaching in this country are not like those 
of Germany, and few teaching posts allow much time 
for writing or research ; so it was only at rather long 
intervals that I could take this metrical business in hand. 
I say this not in the least as regretting or resenting the 
conditions, and not at all as an apology for the deficiencies 
of the book. I am not sure that with more time to give 
to it I should have made it any better ; it might even 
have been, for practical purposes and for the ordinary 
reader, worse. Such as it is, it owes its existence largely 
to Professor Lindsay's encouragement. For its defects 
he is not responsible ; he removed some of them, and he 
has contributed valuable advice and suggestions. He is 
in no way responsible for what is said about Saturnian 
verse in the chapter on * Metre at Rome'. It was at one 
time a part of the design that he should contribute a 
chapter on the metre of the Roman Drama. But it now 
seems best to refer the reader to his account of Plautine 
metre in the Introduction to the larger edition of the 
Captivi (Methuen and Co., 1900). 

The method of the book will be thought unscientific, 
but it seemed best to avoid any attempt at deductive, 
exhaustive, and systematic exposition. To begin with 
what is highly abstract and general — as with definitions 
of Rhythm and Metre — is to run a risk of being involved 
at once in what is disputable and speculative, or what 
can scarcely be clear and significant to the reader until 
he has already become familiar with numerous particular 
facts. To avoid what is. controversial, to remain on what 
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is fairly firm ground, has been one of the main objects 
kept in view. Controversial matter has been segregated 
as far as possible by relegation to an Excursus• It is 
hoped that some general notions of rhythm and metre 
will gradually become clearer to the reader as he pro- 
ceeds, and a Glossary of metrical terms has been appended 
in order to enable him to ascertain whether an idea which 
he gathers from the text of the book was meant to 
underlie it or not. 

It has been a further aim to treat metre in a rather 
more historical way than has sonietimes been done, and 
to keep it in closer contact with literary study and literary 
interests. -But a strictly historical method would have 
been as difficult to carry out as a deductive and theoretical 
method. The Chronological Table is intended to supply 
the defects of the text in this matter of sequence in time 
or consecutiveness. 

A strictly deductive or a strictly historical method 
would have made each chapter more dependent on what 
preceded it. It seemed desirable to make each chapter 
a thing which would be fairly intelligible if read separately. 
This results in a certain amount of repetition, which would 
be a fault in a work of literary art. In a text-book 
utility may be allowed to prevail over artistic considera- 
tions. The main business of the writer of a text-book 
is to devise ways of putting things which will make them 
clear, forms of statement which are not misleading or 
complicated or abstruse: the grouping of facts is also 
part of his business, the arranging of them so that they 
will support one another and their connexion will appear. 
It is not his business to devise new theories. But neither 
is it his business to accept theories, whatever their present 
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' vc^ue, without criticism. Even the writer of a text-book 
must take up some position, and he may perhaps usefully 
in a Preface try to state briefly what he has been doing 
when he has not been occupied solely with what I have 
defined as his main business. 

In regard to the history of the Hexameter and 
especially of its caesura, the writer of this book disag^rees 
with some current methods and is inclined to dispute, or 
' disable ' as evidence, U good deal of recent statistics. 

In regard to Iambic and Trochaic Verse, evidence is 
offered — ^statistics, I think, too simple to be disputable — 
that the peculiarly Roman line (with spondees in what 
for a Greek were the wrong places) did not die out 
gradually, but gained ground, from Ennius to Accius» 
and then was ejected by a reaction or new movement. 
An outline of the history of metre at Rome has been 
attempted (pt. II, chap, ii) which is intended to show 
briefly what the Romans were trying tcf do at different 
periods and what were the difiiculties they had to 
contend with. 

The tragedies of Seneca have been kept in view, 
as throwing light both on Horace's metrical ideas and 
on Roman metrical practice of the imperial age. 

As to Greek lyric verse, the writer is aware that he 
will be regarded by Mr. White and others as Κρανίων 
6ζων καΐ ββκκβσίληνο^, when he expresses doubts about 
the quadrisyllable structure of Aeolic verse and about 
Choriambo-Ionic structure of the ' Enoplius *. This, 
however, is quite deliberate, and, though it does not rest 
on complete knowledge of the evidence, it does not rest 
on complete ignorance of it either. In an Excursus (after 
chap, i of pt. Π) will be found an attempt to show that 
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three passages which have been quoted as important do 
not prove what they are supposed to prove (i.e. that the 
Choriambo-Ionic arrangement is as old as the fifth cen- 
tury B.C.). To revert to dactylic scansion and to suggest 
that ' anacrusis ^ though unsupported by tradition, is a 
more useful idea than * hypercatalexis ' is a proceeding 
likely to evoke the objection, ' So you think that modem 
metricians may know more about Greek verse than the 
Greeks did'; and to reply 'That is exactly what I do 
think' will perhaps elicit still more severe condemnation, 
if the holders of the now prevalent views condescend to 
notice it at all. I have suggested a comparison with 
Ptolemaic and Copemican astronomy, but this of course 
may be disallowed. * The Greeks ', it will be said, * did 
not construct the stars ; they did construct their own 
verse, and must have known what it was.' To this 
I should reply * Do we accept their grammar, or their 
critical treatment of texts ? ' They spoke their language 
and wrote the texts, but is it not the case that the arts 
of analysis and interpretation lagged far behind creation, 
and were developed suφrisingly late? Do we believe 
Quintilian when he says of the 'Historical Infinitive': 
^ stupere gaudio Graecus '. simul enim auditur r<7^V' ; or 
when he takes Virgil to have written 'qui non risere 
parentes' in the sense of 'who have not smiled upon or 
to a parent ' — a plural resumed by a singular kunc in the 
next line ? Is it a happy description of the shorter gen. 
pi. in Latin (deum) to say that it is the ace. sing, used 
for the gen• pL? Do we think it, I do not say true, but 
possible, that Homer wrote μ€τ^ S' oU σφι πατίΐρ kU 
ϋκρυα λ^ίβωρ (the father in queistion being by this time 
dead — killed in an earlier book)? And what would Bentley 
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^ have said of a critic who gravely discussed των kv roh 

οφθαλμοί^ παρθένων as a phrase for the pupil of the 
eye (κόρη) — ^this not in a dithyramb, but in a plain prose 
treatise — as the writer De Sublimit ate does ? Examples 
like these could easily be multiplied. Why should the 
Greek treatment of metre be supposed to be infallible ? 
Besides, I am not at all sure that we know what the 
Greek treatment really was in the sixth or fifth centuries. 
Still less do we know what metre was before Sappho, or 
in Indo-European times. Further, one might point out 
that writers on English metre have again and again 
assumed that poets wrote something that \s' not best 
described as they themselves would have described it ; 
e. g. that Milton did not really write a line of five iambi 
in Paradise Lost. But I do not lay great stress on this 
last argument ; I should lay more stress on it, if I had 
more belief in the theories about English verse which 
these writers have propounded. There is also the case 
of French verse. How much agreement is there about 
that, although metricians would have the advantage of 
being able to interrogate contemporary poets who are 
writing it? Greek verse was much more complicated 
and varied : what is the probability that Hephaestion 
would be able to give a true account of lyric forms which 
had for long ceased to be composed ? 

For these reasons it does not seem to me at all illegiti- 
mate to inquire what is the best way of describing 
verse-forms rather than what is the way supported by 
tradition. 
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PART I 

CHAPTER I 

THE HEROIC HEXAMETER 

I. Origin and General Structure 

It is a singular fact about Greek literature that it begins 
with poems of great power and splendour, which exercised 
a vast influence in later times and in their greatest parts were 
hardly, if ever, surpassed by the work of later poets. But of 
course it is only for us that Greek literature begins in this 
way. There is nothing extant that we can certainly or con- 
vincingly describe as pre-Homeric. That much did exist is 
certain. It has long been recognized that the Homeric poems 
are not really very early or primitive, but the crown and 
consummation of a long period of poetic effort and expaiment. 
This is no less clear in their form and versification, with which 
we are here concerned, than in their diction and style and 
contents. Hexameters are often spoken of as sung, and we 
hear of a musical accompaniment, but it is probable that what 
was really sung was a more primitive form of ballad in shorter 
lines, such as conjecture or imagination can sometimes recon- 
struct out of Homeric lines. Thus 

ηράμ^θα μίγα KvSos, 
.€π€φνομ€ΐ/ "Εκτορα 8ΐον 

sounds like a primitive song of triumph, and 

ο?δ' 67ri 8φά, 
οΊδ* €7γ' άριστ€ρά 
νωμησαί βων 

1Μ7 Β 



2 THE HEROIC 

has the air of being an ancient tripudium or threefold dance of 
an armed warrior. The longer hexameter indicates a transi- 
tion from singing to recitation. Perhaps it was the work 
mainly of lonians. At all events it belongs to a dialect whose 
uncontracted forms lent themselves to dactylic verse {jwOiofiai, 
χάΧκ€α, €ρίω; apyvp€oio\ and, further, forms of words have 
been adapted to dactylic verse by successive minstrels (e. g. 
αθάνατος f ακάματος, with the first syllable lengthened). Much 
of the diction has been cast into shapes which readily make up 
a hexameter. There are a great many complete lines that are 
recurrent or conventional {κνκΚιχοΙ στίχοι, e. g. αύτάρ circi 
π6σΐ09 και έβητνο^ έξ ipov €vto\ there are parts of lines that 
recur in the same way, and various names or epithets for gods 
and heroes lay to the poet's hand {κνανοχαίτη9, ivvoaiyaio^, 
άγέΚ^ίη TpiToyiueiOy έκατηβζλύταο άνακτοί). This * stock- 
in-trade' seems to imply that at some time the minstrel 
improvised his song, though constructions like the Hiad and 
Odyssey are not the result of improvisation. Advance and 
improvement were probably made in a half-conscious way, by 
the poet's sense of euphony and feeling for rhythm. Very 
exact laws can be laid down for Homeric hexameters, but we 
must beware of thinking that they resemble the principles or 
methods of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. 

The verse itself, the 'Dactylic Hexameter', may be con- 
structed theoretically as follows : — It belongs to what the 
Greeks called the yivos ϊσον in rhythm, the dactyl is a foot 
which falls into two equal parts (— = w^) and its length is that 
of four short syllables or unit-times *. Constructing the verse, 
then, out of its elements, we start with 



\^ \j \j \j \j \j \j \j wwww \j \j \j \j 



ί Xpovos vfWTOs is a convenient term of βυθμαή, meaning the time 
which is made audible, in verse, by a normal short syllable. It may be 
made audible in music by a short note, J^; or made perceptible by 
a movement of the body, as in dancing. 
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an indefinite string of groups of four short sounds. But the 
perpendicular lines which we have drawn to separate them into 
groups have no real existence. The groups are made perceptible 
as groups by an ictus on the first of each (in dactylic verse — 
anapaests belong to the same yhosy but we are not now 
considering them) : 

Owww Ov>w^^ Oov>w &C. 

Next, the grouping can be made still more obvious by 
putting a long for the first two shorts. This gives us an 
indefinite string of * dactyls ', and it must be cut into * lengths ' 
to give us verse. * Lengths cut off' is Aristotle's phrase (rp/ii) 
^θμον, τμητά). A hexameter is a '.length' of six μίτρα, 
feet or units, a tetrameter a * length ' of four. But if these 
lengths are to be perceived as separate groups, they must have 
some sort of structure, the beginning or end must be made 
perceptible. In the hexameter the end is made perceptible 
by decreeing that the last foot shall always be of two syllables. 
But the effect of this closing cadence would be obscured unless 
the preceding foot were the normal one. Therefore a hexa- 
meter ends in a dactyl and spondee, or at all events in a dactyl 
and a disyllabic foot. There is another possibility or alter- 
native (it is found in Homer and was fancied in a later age by 
Alexandrian poets and their imitators at Rome) — ^the last fwo 
feet may consist of long syllables^ or the line may end in three 
long syllables and a doubtful syllable (έκηβύλου Απόλλωνος). 
In this case ^^ fourth foot will usually be a dactyl. 

This theoretic construction, the construction of a hexameter 
171 vacuOj leaves us with two problems to consider, a smaller 
and a larger one. 

The smaller question is about the nature of the last foot or 
last two syllables of a line. Such efiects as Virgil's 

Torres et tecta Latinor'{-um) 
ardua cernebant iuvenes 

Β 2 
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suggest that our statement ought to have been ' the end of the 
group of six is marked by making the last foot a spondee'. 
If so, in an ending like attigit arm, the short syllable will be 
a syllaba anceps in the sense that it can count as a long. 
It is at the end of a line or group, not thrust up, as it were, 
against a following syllable whose beginning ends it. A short 
pause or silence completes the time, like a short rest in music, 
the pause for which the Greek symbol was Λ ; so that the 
last foot is — w A . That seems the most reasonable way of 
contemplating the matter. The objection to it is that it does• 
not accord with ancient theory, and that there are a few 
lines — but very few — which it does not explain. The last 
foot was thought of by the ancients not as a dactyl which 
combined its two short syllables into one long, but as a dactyl 
which dropped its last syllable, — \j (w). On this view the last 
syllable is anceps in the sense that if actually long it may 
count as short. 

Against this ancient theory a reader of Virgil may raise the 
objection : * but there are lines which end with a real and 
unmistakable spondee, for the last syllable is not the last 
syllable of a word; there is -"elision": 

Turres et tecta LAtinor{um) 
ardua cernebant iuvenes.' 

*And, again*, he may proceed, *are not lines which end in 
almost equally uiunistakable spondees (like primus ab oris) 
far more numerous?' But elision at the end of a hexameter 
is not certainly older than Callimachus.^ And it is chiefly in 

^ "Ημισυ μοί ψνχηί tn rb itvkcVy ήμισυ δ* ουκ Μ 

^lr* ipos cir* 'AiSi/s ffpira^c, πλην axpavis. 
It has been suggested that Ennius introduced this effect in Latin by 
writing ' altisonum cael(um) ' at the end of a line. Ennius is credited 
with inventing monosyllabic forms cael and gau for caelum and gaudmm, 
on the analogy of Homer's /vpc and bw, Hision would not explain gau 
so readily as it does cael. But it may be doubted whether Ennius ever 
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Latin that spondees are in an overwhelming majority. In 
Homer one line in five (or if we nowhere write a ν k(f>ikKU' 
aTLKoVy one line in four) ends in a shoct vowel not closed by 
a consonant (as in νη&, 'ArpciSao, ίθηκ€). In Ovid, Met vii, 
the proportion is i in 12; in Virgil, J?^/. r in 14-3, Georg, 
I in II, Aen, i. 1-500, i in i7«2. The Romans had a liking 
for making a last syllable long when it could legitimately be 
done, as is seen in Horace's Sapphics and Alcaics. So, perhaps, 
the ancient theory of a trochaic ending is to some extent justified 
by the history of the verse. The lines which the other theory 
does not explain are chiefly these two in Virgil : 

inseritur vero et fetu nucis arbutus horrid(a) 
et steriles platani, {Georg. ii. 69.) 

and 

et spumas miscent argenti vivaque sulpur(a) 
Idaeasque pices. {Georg, iii. 449.) 

But the text of neither passage is above suspicion. Much 
earlier we find in an epigram of Simonides : 

η μίγ' Άθηραίασι φ6ω9 γέρζθ'^ ήνίκ' Άριστο- 
γζίτων ^Ιππαρχορ κτ€ΪΡ€ και Αρμόδιος* 

But it is not safe to infer that either the hyperbaton or the 
trochee belonged to recognized metrical practice. When 
a proper name had to be put into a metrical inscription the 
rigidity of metrical laws had to yield a little. There are 
inscriptions extant in which metre has to submit to much 
harsher treatment than this. 

The second question is much more important. In cutting 

really wrote such lines at all. They may have been fictitious examples 
of solecisms or eccentricities. We know (from Pompeius, 289. 10 κ.) 
that Lucilius not merely said that there were 100 kinds of solecism, 
each with its own appropriate name, but actually described them : e. g. 
Tmesis : 'as if we were to write', * as if £nnius wrote " Massili— portabant 
iuvenes ad litora —tanas.'' ' 
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off a * length ' of six dactyls we cut off what was too long, 
what cannot really be delivered in one breath, without a pause 
or break, as a single whole. Aristoxenus laid it down that for 
feet of this yli^oy {τ€τράσημοι or τ€τράχ^ρονοι η6δ€γ, of the 
yivoY ίσον) the maximum length of a phrase or κωλοί' is four 
feet. This may or may not be an absolute and final law of 
rhythm. But it seems sound, and at all events the hexameter 
as we know it is not one continuous whole, but a whole made 
up of two parts. Mere theory will not enable us to divide it. 
Mere theory might suggest 3 + 3, and give us a line like : 

& Aihs άδυ€π^9 φάτι, rk ίγοτ€ toLs πολυχρύσου. 

{Oed, lyr. 151,) 

This is part of a lyric system, it is not an epic line. We must 
go back from theory to history and recall 

ήράμ€θα μέγα kOSo9 \ ^τίψνομ^ν ^Εκτορα Siov. 

To history, but not to accessible history. Pre-Homeric facts 
and conditions, not now recoverable with certainty, and very 
unlikely to be recovered by direct evidence, resulted in the 
hexameter being a line which might be divided in one of 
three ways. What is common to them is that they divide it 
into unequal parts. That is the vital, fact about a hexameter. 
It is not 3 + 3, but 2^+3^, or (much less frequently, in 
Homer) 3^ + 2^, or^ very frequently in Homer, 11 + 13* 
(measured in short syllables). 

(a) μΎ\νιν deiSe, Sea, | ΠηΧηιάί^ω Άχιλήθ9* 

(b) 8ιογ€Ρ€ί Αα€ρτιά$η \ πολυμήχαν '08υσσ€ΰ, 

(c) dvSpa μοι €νν€π€, Μοϋσα^ \ πολύτροπον, δί μάλα 

ποΧΚά. 

The two parts are not set down clumsily side ^by side, as were 
the parts of the primitive * Saturnian ' line in Italy. They are 

* 1 1 + 12 if we adopt the ancient theory, mentioned above, that the 
last foot is trochaic. 
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linked together in a subtle way, by the fact that rhetorical 
division or division in sense does not coincide with the middle 
of the line. The elegiac pentameter, we may say, shows the 
artistic and deliberate use of the method of juxtaposition from 
which the Satumian never emerged. 

Of the three forms (a) and (c) prevail in Homer. In the 
first 100 lines of the Iliad {c^ occurs no fewer than 48 times, 
(b) is certainly infrequent in Homer, though not so infrequent 
as is sometimes supposed. Its occurrence was investigated by 
Lehrs {JDe Aristarchi Studiis Hofnerids\ p. 394 f.), who found 
that lines indubitably of the type (b) occur in the Iliad with 
a frequency which varies in different books from i in 100 to 
I in 50, while in the Odyssey they are less frequent still, from 
about I in 100 to i in 200. This result may be true for 
lines like 

Sioyevks Λα€[>τιάδη, πολνμήχαν' Όδνσσ^ΰ, 

which cannot be anything but hephthemimeral. But (like 
many recent statistics for Virgil) it is rather a curiosity of 
enumeration than an important fact. It does not represent 
the metrical art of the poet. A hephthemimeral effect is not 
so rare as that. There are many lines in which there is no 
doubt the end of a word at the penthemimeral or trochaic 
division, but in which the hephthemimeral division is obviously 
dominant and gives the line its charjicter : 

I f ^ ^ 

Jlrpciliiyy re, άνα^ avSp&v, \ καϊ δΐθ9 ^ίχιλλεύ^ (//. ί. 7) 
νονσσν ανά στρατόν ί>ρσ•€ κάκήρ, \ όλέκορτο S^ λαοί (1. ίο) 
ίκπίμσαι Πριάμοιο πόλιν, \ €v δ* οίκαδ* ίκίσθαι (1. 19) 
παΐδα δ' ίμοί λύσαιτ€ ψιλην, \ τά δ* άποινα δ€χ€σθαι (1. 2 ο) 
ώϊ €φατ, ίδ€ίσ€ν δ' ό γίρων \ καΐ ineiOeTo μνθω (1. 33) 
μίΐ ίή ovTonSi αγαθός wep kav, \ fleoewceX' ϋχίλλβι; (1. 13 Ο 
6σσον\φ€ρτ€ρ6^ ^Ιμι σέθ€ν, \ (mryiff δέ και &\Xos (1. 186). 

Of hephthemimeral lines in this wider sense I find 9 in the 
first 100 lines of the Iliad, and 10 in lines 101-200, Or one 
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line in ten. (There are a few more lines which are doubtful, 
in which the penthemimeral or trochaic division competes in 
importance with the hephthemimeral.) If we do not proceed 
in this way our figures will not do justice to the metrical skill 
of Homer. His cadences will be much less varied. Lehrs 
practically eliminates a quite recognizable and effective type 
of line. 

In Virgil (a) and (b) are very frequent, (a) is indeed 
dominant in Latin hexameters generally. Ennius, Lucretius, 
and Virgil agree in having this division in about 64 per cent, 
of their lines, (c) is very rare in Virgil and later poets, much 
rarer than is sometimes supposed. A line of the type (b) very 
often has a word-ending in the middle of the second foot, that 
is, a subordinate trihemimeral division : 

Non comptae '• mansere comae | sed pectus anhelum. 

This is natural ; for if a poet began his line with 'Italiam', it 
would happen very often that the next two words went together : 
'fato profugus'. Further, it was natural that the Syllables 
before (b) should very often be a word of iambic form, like 
* comae '; so there would be the end of a word at (c), the 
Homeric or trochaic division. But lines like : 

et quorum pars magna fui. quis talia fando 
or 

accipe quae peragenda prius. latet arbore opaca 

are not 'Homeric' in effect, for the reader's ear. The strongly 
marked hephthemimeral pause throws the other pause into 
the shade. In Homer, too, there are many lines like : 

ναΰσον avh oTparhy &pae κακήν, όλίκορτο Sk λαοί, 

but it is not these lines that are characteristic of Homer. The 
line {Aen. v. 140) : 

baud mora, prosiluere suis, ferit aethera clamor 
is not really like 

litora deseruere, latet sub classibus aequor. 
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The second of these is 'Homeric', the first is not.* Lines of 
the type * non comptae mansere comae ' are said to number 
1,020 in the Aeneid : if they are to count as having * trochaic ' 
division, it is obvious that the divergence between Homer and 
Virgil is considerably lessened. But the Homeric effect is not 
really found except in lines like : 

laside Palinure, ferunt ipsa aequora classem. 
fas omne est, Cytherea, meis te fidere regnis. 
Anchisa generate, deum certissima proles. 

The poet seems to have had a liking for the effect with a 
vocative at the beginning of a speech. In Latin it meant 
that accent and ictus coincided (* generate, Cytheria'). Lines 
with unquestionable * trochaic ' division are more frequent in 
Ennius than in later poets, and sometimes a special effect of 
sound is intended : 

labitur uncta carina, volat super impetus undas. 

But even in Ermius they are not very frequent ; the proportion 
in which they occur is about 8 per cent. 

It was first suggested by Bergk, and Usener later in his 
Altgriechischer Versbau endeavoured to base the view on various 
kinds of evidence, that the Homeric hexameter grew out of 
two shorter lines : 

v9)a μ\ν ovv πάμπρωτον 
{ρ)€ρνσσομ€ν eh &\a Sfiav 

(neglect of the f at this point, it was argued, was a tradition 
set up by the older form of the verse), 

€Γσ€ δΙ μ eiaayayovaa 
enl θρόνου άργνροήλον 

^ But they are put in the same class by Norden (Aen. vi, Appen- 
dix VII, p. 433), who regards both as having a ^weibliche Hauptcaesur^ 
writing the first 

haud mora prosiluere || suis | ferit aethera clamor 
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(where hiatus can be similarly explained). In recent years 
this contention has fallen into discredit, and it has been held 
that the hexameter perhaps originated in several different 
ways. There was the 'bucolic' hexameter, it was urged, 
with its marked division after the fourth foot : 

€\k€To\S' €K KoXeoio μέγα ξίφο^^ \ ζλθ€ δ' Άΰηνη. 

Upon this it may be observed that separate lyric lines of 
four and two dactyls would not necessarily by uniting produce 
a hexameter. The line of four feet would not necessarily have 
a pause or division so placed that a hexameter with its vital 
and characteristic caesura would come into existence.^ 

But there are hexameters, both in Greek and Latin, which 
do seem to have a marked pause or division exactly in the 
middle of the line, after the third foot. It is desirable to 
consider these before proceeding further. But neither these 
nor other types of line can be considered profitably until 
we have determined what the words 'caesura' and 'pause' 
are to mean. 

A caesura is a cutting or severance {τομή) between two 
parts of a line, a division which does not coincide with the 
end of a foot (for a division that does coincide with the end 
of a foot it is convenient to use another word, diaeresis). It 

^ It has been observed that certain lengthenings such as rrapa δ' &ιτηρ 
and Kpovicay, found in the sixth foot, are also found in the fourth. But 
the fourth is almost the only foot where Kpoyloay could be introduced, 
barring the second, where it would not be very euphonious (it may be 
an accident that no line beginning φ re Kpoviwu ολβον ^ιτικλΜΜτγ ... is 
found). The fourth foot, when it ends with the end of a word, shows 
little tendency to take the form — \j ; rather the opposite. Hermann 
and Wernicke (Ux Wemickiana) observed that the foot is either a dactyl 
or ends with a naturally long vowel ; mere lengthening by position is 
infrequent— αμα 9* akXos Xahs Μσθω is an exceptional line. In a few 
lines, e.g. ^λoσι;ρw«ιs kcT€<paycaTO (77. xi. 36), βουν ^vty ^υρυμΑτωνον (χ. 
293), as in Έ,τίτάνΆ^ s ponebat antt salutem^ an original long quantity of the 
termination perhaps survives. 
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is often a ' pause ', but it is not a pause of measurable or fixed 
duration.^ It is not a metrical 'pause'; by that is meant an 
interval of silence which can be measured in terms of the 
duration of short syllables or χρόνοι πρ&τοι : e. g. when a 
group of three dactyls is ' catalectic ' there is a pause at the 
end which is δίχρονο? or Βίσημο? (arboribusque com|a5 ;ξ). 
It is a metrical division with which some sort of rhetorical 
pause or pause in the sense usually coincides. If it is doubtful 
wherfe the metrical caesura occurs, the doubt must be set at 
rest by the sense or the rhetoric. Thus in the line : 

pascite ut• ante boves, pueri ; submittite tauros, 

if the punctuation is right which puts only a comma before 
pueri and a semicolon after it, the caesura is after ' pueri ', it is 
ίφθημιμ^ρη? (after the seventh half-foot, after 3 J feet), semi- 
septenaria^ not π€ρθημιμ€ρή9, semiquinaria. There are some 
lines (but not so very many) where a word placed like pueri 
seems to have exactly the same sense-pause — a very slight 
one — after it as before it: 

Ascanius clan : condet : cognominis Albam 

or 

Cecropidae iussi — miserum — septena quotannis. 

{Aen, vi. 21.) 

Here we must be content to say that the line has either or 
both caesuras. 

Lines which fall asunder or all but fall asunder in the 
middle, owing to a pause or the end of a word at the end 
of the third foot, are not very common. In //. xv. 18 

rj ov μίμνχι δτ€ τ ίκρίμω ύ^^6$€ν ίκ Be ποΒοαν 

^ In practice its length depends on the dramatic instinct of the 
reciter. In actually dramatic verse, iambic or trochaic, there must 
sometimes be a pause much longer than a metrical ' pause ' would be. 
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emendation is almost certainly necessary, though some editors 
still retain ίκρέμω. The line should run : 

if ov μ^μνζΐ 6τ€ Τ€ κρέμω ύψόθ^ν.^ 

In Od. iii. 34 no such remedy is possible : 

ol S' ώί ovv ^eivov^ ϊδον, αθρόοι ^Xdoi^ &παντ€9. 

Are we to say of this line * bonus dormitavit Homerus ' ? It 
is certainly on the very verge of the legitimate. Virgil, too, 
comes near the verge in Aen, vii. 625 : 

pars arduus altis 
pulverulentus equis furit, omnes arma requirunt. 

Here, as happens so often in Virgil where there is some strange 
or curious effect, there is a reminiscence of Ennius. The 
Homeric and the Virgilian line have this in common that 
the third foot is a dactyl ; two short syllables precede the 
break, stimulating the reader (Christ suggests) to rapid onward 
movement. The division before iSov SLtid furit is metrically 
so important that it can be felt in spite of the longer rhetorical 
pause after them.' We need not hesitate much about saying 
^ dormitavit Ennius ', for Ennius did qiany things that cannot 
be defended. 

cui par imber et ignis | spiritus et gravis terra 

is not a good hexameter. In the line 

spernitur orator bonus, horridus miles amatur, 

^ L. Mtiller mentions a similar correction required in Paulinus (ai. 
46) : ' quaeque suis proprie egerit hie in finibus edam ' (read gerii for 

tgtrii). 

^ Another Virgilian line with no very obvious caesura is Aen. xii. 144 : 
magnanimi lovis ingratum ascendere cubile. 
Terentianus Maurus and Servius thought that it had none at all, but it 
is saved by the slight separation which was felt between the elements 
of a compound word, * in-gratum ', an effect required also to explain lines 
of Lucretius ('quid enim im-mortalibus atque beatis') and Lucilius 
(' Scipiadae magno im-probus obiciebat asellus '). 
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the disruption of the line may he meant to emphasize the 
antithesis. Horace has a similar line {Epp, ii. 2. 75) : 

hac rabiosa fugit canis, hac lutulenta ruit sus. 

But the hexameter of Satire (or Epistle) is a different thing 
from the Epic hexameter, and should be treated separately, as 
a stream flowing in a channel of its own. Several Virgilian 
lines have a monosyllabic conjunction after the two short 
syllables, so that there is a possibility of a slight caesura on 
either side of the middle point : 

aut Ararim Parthus \ bibet | aut \ Germania Tigrim. 

(Eel. i. 62.) 

This is a euphonious line, very different in effect from what 
was perhaps Ennius's worst one : 

sparsis hastis longis campus splendet et horret 

With this we may further compare a line of Homer's which 
has a good deal of coincidence between word and foot and 
which did not escape criticism (//. i. 214) : 

ΰβρΐ09 €Ϊν€κα τήσδζ' σύ δ* ΐσχ€θ, π^ίθ^ο δ* ήμΐν. 

This line, too, is quite euphonious, and its structure might 
be represented thus; 




It has the ' trochaic ' caesura, characteristic of Homer, and also 
the * bucolic ' diaeresis after the fourth foot, both of them 
well marked by a rhetorical pause.^ 

1 Ancient metricians recognize as a type of hexameter the line that 
is divided in the middle, but think, of it as having a comic effect. So 
Terentianus (who, as he usually does, reproduces in his own verse the 
effect he is speaking of) : 

namque tome media est versu non apta severo . . . 
ipse etenim sonus indicat, | esse hoc lusibus aptum 
et ferme modus hie datur | a plerisque Priapo. 
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II. Subordinate Divisions 

A caesura is a severance or cutting which divides a line or 
vers^ into two parts (phrases or κ&λα)\ two parts, that is^ 
of which a line may legitimately consist The three forms 
of caesura which we have now considered are vital to the 
existence of a hexameter. Any one of them may be /Λ^ 
caesura of the line. The presence of any one of them prevents 
the verse from falling asunder and ceasing to be a hexameter. 

But a caesura of course incidentally divides a foot also into 
two parts, and in this sense there may be caesurae in many 
places, not vital to the structure of the line. In πλάγ\θη 
CTTci Τροίη^ the first foot is divided in the ratio 3 : i (the 
' trochaic ' caesura), and the second in the ratio 2:2. But it 
is the caesura after ΤροΙη^ that divides the line into its 
component parts. 

Frequently there is a marked caesura, of this secondary or 
subsidiary kind, in the second foot : 

ούλομ€νην, ή μυρΓ Ayaiois iXye* €θηκ€. 

Frequently also there is a marked diaeresis (*bucolic*) after the 
fourth foot (7/. i. 247) : 

Άτρζίδηί ί* έτ€ρ<ύθ€ν έμήι^ΐζ. τοΐσι Sk Νέστωρ. 

Α line might have either of these and yet be a very defective 
hexameter : //. xix. 45, for example, 

και μίιν οι τ6τ€ γ' €ΐ9 ayopffy ισαν, ούν^κ ϋχέλλβιίί 

seems just to escape disintegration, although it has a marked 
bucolic diaeresis^- it escapes by means of a slight caesura after 
€ty.^ But in a great many lines — as in the two just quoted — 

When it was ' given to Priapus \ however, it was not as a hexameter, 
but as a combination of Glyconic and Pherecratean {infra, p. 176) : 

et ferme modus hie datur 

a plerisque Priapo. 
* Mr. J. W. White {The Verse of Greek Comedy, p. 152) discovers in 
Aristophanes a line which has only bucolic diaeresis: it is Pax iiii, 
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the strongest rhetorical pause in the line comes in the middle 
of the second foot or after the fourth, while in some lines 
there is a strong pause at both places. Such pauses may be 
so conspicuous as to characterize a line and distinguish it from 
other types. Yet these divisions are not on the same plane 
metrically with the three caesurae first discussed ; for they 
must be accompanied by one of these three caesurae. 

The mere ending of a word at one or other of these two 
places is not a fact of much importance. To be worth con- 
sidering the division must be marked by a stronger rhetorical 
pause than occurs at the end of neighbouring words. Thus in 
έκπίρσαι Πριάμοιο πόλιν there is a caesura in the second 
foot, but it attracts little attention and cannot be said to mark 
off a section of the line. There is also a trochaic caesura in 
the next foot, a caesura capable of being the vital caesura ; but 
it is the more marked break a/fer πόλιν that counts as tAe 
caesura of the line (hephthemimeral). Similarly, in έλώρια 
τ€ΰ\€ κύν^σσι there is no bucolic diaeresis in any sense that 
it is worth while to contemplate. To reckon as a bucolic 
diaeresis any ending of a word at the end of the fourth foot 
will give misleading results. Gleditsch (Meirik^ p. 119), 
following Hartel, says that 60 per cent, of Homer's lines have 
bucolic division, or 15,200 verses in all. This figure must be 
arrived at by counting lines like έλώρια Tev\€ κύν^σσιν or 
*Αγαιοΐ^ άλγ€* ίθηκ€ν. On this principle, atque altae moenia 

^ where the enclitic precludes penthemimeral caesura \ But the ran» avis 
turns out to be only that common fowl, Λρτανα lectio. The line is reported 
to be given by the MSB. thus : 

*1«, ov6th vpoaSajau /xoi των <rv\ayxvow ; Tp. ού ycLp οΐόν τ€ — . 
There is a syllable over, and it is clearly μοι that must be deleted (so 
Geldart and Hall, in the Oxford text). The line then runs : 

oifScii ^Γροσδώσ€ΐ | tSw σηλάη/χνοαν ; 
It has a penthemimeral caesura ; and, we may add, it would have, to be 
read with a slight caesura there even if μοι were retained and των 
ejected. But σπλά'γχνων without the article is very unlikely. 
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Romae would be a bucolic ending in Latin, and CatuUus's 
' Peleus and Thetis ' would be one of the most bucolic poems 
in *the Latin language (* Peliaco quondam prognatae | vertice 
pinus ' !). Lines in Homer in which a bucolic diaeresis attracts 
the reader's attention are not very frequent ; lines which have 
any real claim to be * bucolic* are not more than half as 
numerous as Hartel makes them. In Theocritus it is two 
lines out of three in some poems, every second line in others, 
and the term * bucolic ' is justified. On Hartel's method no 
clear distinction would be drawn between Homer * and Theo- 
critus, and, further, the difference between Theocritus and the 
Eclogues would also be obscured. Virgil did not follow 
Theocritus in this feature of his verse, and this was recognized 

^ Apollonius has bucolic diaeresis much more frequently than Homer. 
Mr. Mooney {Argon.^ Appendix, p. 415) says that it is found in 849 lines 
out of the 1,362 of the first book. That is about 69 per cent. But, like 
HartePs figures for Homer, these figures are arrived at by including 
lines which have no real bucolic efiect for the reader's ear. In. the 
first aoo lines of Book I there are 41 in which the bucolic diaeresis is 
revealed by punctuation, i. e. there is at least a comma at the end of the 
fourth foot• Fifty-seven more lines I am prepared to regard as ' bucolic ', 
though sometimes rather doubtfully. This results in a total of 98, or 
49*5 pci* cent. In the first 100 lines of the Iliad I find six marked by 
punctuation (I take the Clarendon Press text for Homer, Mr. Mooney's 
for Apollonius), and 25 that can be called bucolic with some degree of 
plausibility (a total amounting to about half Hartel's percentage). In 
a line like 

χρνσ€ίον μ€τά kSmis €ύζvyov ήλχίσαν *Αρι•γώ {Arg, 4) 

I am unable to see a bucolic division. There are two groups of three 
words each : the verb ήλασα» has the accusative Ηζν^ον *Αρτγώ after it, 
and it is no more closely related to one of these two words than to the 
other. The divisions or pause before and after ^λασαι^ are exactly equal, 
and neither of them is so marked as the division after «was. Again, in 

olojvovs T* ά\iηf€ιv ήδ* ίμνυρα σήματ Ιδάσθαα {Arg, 145) 

I am still less inclined to recognize a bucolic division, ήδ' ίμηνρα σήματ* 
Ιδ4σθαι is a coherent group of words, with extremely slight divisions 
between them ;. the adjective ίμ•ηνμα must go very closely with σήματα. 
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by the ancients. Terentianus Maurus says that Theocritus 
has the effect in abundance: 

plurimus hoc pollet Siculae telluris alumnus, 

but Virgil makes a sparing use of it : 

noster rarus eo pastor Maro, sed tamen inquit 
*dic mihi, Damoeta, cuium pecus? an Meliboei?* 

Atilius (c* 21) makes the same statement in prose: 'Theo- 
critus hanc metri legem custodivit, Vergilius contempsit' It 
seems clear that some at least of the ancient critics counted as 
bucolic only, those lines in which there was a quite unmistakable 
or conspicuous break after the fourth foot.^ 

The bucolic line, with a diaeresis and not a caesura as its 
outstanding feature, stands by itself, and may almost be said to 
have a more definite character of its own than any one other type. 

^ There may be a comma at the end of the fourth foot without the 
lines being therefore bu(|oliC| e.g. : <; 

sed tamen -iste deus qui sit, da, !Tityre,\ nobis. 

This is a line with hephthemimeral caesura and the fifth foot slightly 
detached from its surroundings. 

Virgil was too careful and subtle an artist to fail to put into his 
Pastorals some distinct suggestion of Theocritean rhythm. Bucolic 
lines are much more frequent than in the Georgics or Aeneid, Lines 
which any reader would feel to be bucolic come to about 10 per cent. 
In most of these the effect is marked by punctuation; lines in which 
there is at least a comma after the fourth foot come to 8^ per cent. In 
the Georgics the lines of this stricter type come to a^ per cent. ; the 
larger figure is 3-3^ per cent In the Aeneid bucolic lines are i to 
a per cent. Other Pastorals show a figure approaching that of the 
Eclogues : Culex about 7 per cent., Dirae about 7 per cent., Calpumius's 
Eclogues about 7 per cent, (stricter type 5 per cent.). But, curiously, 
the Lydia and Moretum have only one bucolic line each, in 80 and ia4 
lines respectively (in the Lydia possibly two — there is another line which 
may be bucolic). The Ciris resembles the Georgics, Later epic closely 
resembles the Aeneid (Stat. Thebais i. i| per cent., Theb, ii. i^ per cent, 
Theb. vi. 1-850 and Ach. i. 1-350 i per cent., Val. FI. Argon, i. aj per 
cent.). 

1887 C 
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It shows some little tendency to occur in definable places. It 
is not unfrequent as the first line of a paragraph : 

ήτοι 8 γ' Ay e/irc^i/ κατ' Ap Ιζ€το' τοΐσι δ' ανέστη 
Μέντωρ ... 

and it was still more clearly suited to be a penultimate line 
{Od. xi. 223-4) : 

άλλα φ6ωσ-δ€ τάχιστα XiXaCeo' \ ταντα Sk πάντα 
ϊσ$\ ίνα καϊ μ^τόπισθζ τ€§ ^ϊπτισθα γνναικί. 

Compare in the same book of the Odyssey 11. 136-7, 16 1-2, 
202-3, 303-4, 340-1, 475-6. From epic poetry this effect 
passed into the elegiac epigram : the penultimate line was 
often a bucolic hexameter : 

vvv 5* μ€ν €iv άλί που φέρεται νίκνί, άντΙ 5' €Κ€ίνον 
οΰνομα και K€V€bv σήμα παρζρχομζθα. 

It is in Greek that this is found; Martial shows no liking 
for it. 

It will have been observed that all the bucolic lines quoted 
above have a dactyl in the fourth place. This is all but 
universal, and it is easily understood. A spondee there (unless 
itself preceded by another spondee) would mean a cadence 
similar to that with which the whole line closes ; the separation 
of the parts would be too great, the movement of the line too 
much arrested or retarded. Homer admits the effect very 
rarely {Od, x. 26) : \ 

δψρα φεροι vrjas re και αυτούς ονδ' dp' ίμζλλ^ν,^ 

Christ, after explaining the principle and illustrating it by 
//. vii. 212 : 

μ€ΐδι6ων βλοσνροΐσι προσώπασι' vipOe δ€ ποσσίν 

(where the strange form προσωπάκι seems to be due to 
avoidance of a spondee), adds that * a similar preference for 

^ Lines of this type are not written by the Alexandrian poets or by 
Nonnus. 
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the dactyl in the fourth foot is not provable in Roman poets *. 
This is a mistake, if he is speaking of bucolic lines. Virgirs 
bucolic lines almost always have a dactyl in the fourth foot 
{EcL iii. 15 is one of the very rare exceptions ^). The Romans 
had a strong liking for lines^of the type : 

moUi paullatim | ilav^scet cdmpus arista. 

But we have seen that to count these as bucolic would result 
in inextricable confusion. If we count lines that are really 
'bucolic', only one in thirteen has a spondee before the bucolic 
diaeresis." 

The two divisions which we have now considered, the 
trihemimeral caesura and the bucolic diaeresis, are the most 
important of the subordinate divisions. A marked pause nearer 
the beginning of the line, or nearer the end, is less frequent 
and less natural. In the hands of the Greeks the Epic 
hexameter showed no tendency to be hypermetric : each line 
has its cadence, its own close ; there are no effects like 
Virgil's 

turres et tecta Latinorjum 
ardua cernebant iuvenes. 

So a new sentence does not begin very near the end of the 
line. Sophocles* verse (TVa^i. 10 10): 

πάντων *ΕΧΚήνων άδικώτατοι avipe^, ody δη 

is un-Homeric, and rare in Virgil {Aen, ii. 458) : 

evado ad summi fastigia culminis, unde 
tela manu miseri iactabant inrita Teucri. 

The writers of the Cu/ex and the AeMa show a liking for 
a very late division in the line : 

1 The precise facts are : In the Eclogues, out of 67 bucolic lines four 
have a spondee in the fourth foot ; Georgics, 3 out of 59 ; Calpurnius, 
3 out of 51 ; Culex, 3 out of 51 (Aen, vi., 3 in 15). 

' This is based on a survey of over 9^000 lines in various poets. 

C 2 
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et mortem vitare monet per acumi'na. namque {CuUx 184) 

et ilammas et saeva quatit mihi verbera; pone 
Cerberus (219) 

heu quid ab officio digressa est gratia, cum te 
restitui superis (223) 

(cf. Aetna 209, 216, 274, 514, 601). 

Conversely, a division such as is marked by a full stop or 
a colon seldom occurs very near the beginning of the line. It 
is a rare and sometimes deliberate effect, as when Ovid ends 
a sentence with the end of the first dactyl, at the turning-point 
of the story of Midas {Met xi. 118): 

vix spes ipse suas animo capit, aurea fingens 
omnia, gaudenti mensas posuere ministri, etc. 

Many minor variations and special effects are possible in 
the hexameter, most of them readily intelligible to the careful 
reader. One other question of some magnitude remains — the 
extent to which the * trochaic * division of a dactvl is admitted 

In Homer this division is very frequent in the caesura, in 
the vital caesura of the third foot. We have seen that this was 
perhaps the result of the construction of the verse out of two 
shorter lines. It is partly to this caesura that Homeric verse 
owes its greater ease and rapidity of movement, as compared 
with the verse of Virgil. Roman poets seldom have the 
* trochaic ' caesura ; it may be that they were repelled by the 
inevitable coincidence of accent and ictus which it involved : 

Ο passi graviora | . 

Nonnus, on the other hand, cultivated it to excess, some- 
times having it in half a dozen consecutive lines. The 
Homeric use of it gave facility and fluency to the verse; 
Nonnus's use of it justifies the term 'feminine^ sometimes 
applied to it 
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The * trochaic * division might occur in feet other than the 
third, and in two or more consecutive feet. In the line : 

avTi9 I ίπ^ιτα \ nedSvSe \ κνλίι/δ€το Xdas άναιίή^ 
it is admitted three times, to giye a special effect. So also in : 

πολλά S* Avavra καταντά πάραντά Τ€ δόχμιά τ ηλθον, 
and in Ennius's line : 

labitur uncta carina per aequora cana celocis.^ 

The Greek and the Latin hexameter differed in treatment*^ 
of it. In Latin there was coincidence of ictus with accent — 
with an accent that was some sort of stress accent, not a 
musical accent or accent of pitch as in Greek. 

The Greek hexameter disliked a trochaic division in the 
fourth foot {τομ)} κατά τέταρτον τροχαΐον). In the line last 
quoted πάραντά re should be read as a group of four 
syllables. In 7/. ix. 394 : 

Πηλζύ? θήν μοι ίπ€ΐτα yvvauca γαμ€σσ€ται αντο^ 

Aristarchus's ye μάσσ^ται is probably right and is adopted by 
many editors. In Od, i. 390 : 

και K€v tovt' ίθέλοιμι \ Δώ^ yc | SiSovTOs άρίσθαι^ 

the words jdi6s y€ SiSovtoy go closely together, with extremely 
slight pauses between them — a group of six syllables. //. 
xxiii. 760 : 

όίγχι μαΚ\ m οτ€ τιϋ re yvvauchs ίνζώνοιο 

seems to be a real instance, with trochaic division of the third 
foot also. In //. vi. 2 : 

ΤΓολλά δ* dp' ίνθα καΐ ίνθ* ϊθνσ€ μάχη π^δίοιο, 

there is trochaic division in the fourth foot, but not also in 
the third. This type of line is rare in Homer, and it is not 
found in ApoUonius (Mooney, Argon,^ Appendix, p. 415). 

^ Horace, in his letter to the future emperor, Tiberius, has a strange 
line of this type, without any obvious justification in the sense : 
dignum mente domoque legontis honέsta Neronis. 
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In Latin a trochaic division in the fourth foot is certainly 
not very frequent, but it does not seem to be disliked in the 
same degree. Ennius has a line — indefensible in structure — 
which has this division unsupported by any r^ular caesura : 

corde capessere. semita nulla | pedem stabilibat 

Virgil has the division in such lines as : 

r 

tanto, nate, magis contende tenacia vincla, 
and with a similar division in the fifth foot also : 

sedimus impulimusque ; ea lapsa repente ruinam 
(where the sound imitates the sense). Ovid, MeU x. 95 : 

et platanus genialis acerque coloribus impar 

is the only instance, quoted from any good writer, of the 
repetition of the effect in the third and fourth feet. The Latin 
hexameter also rejected a repetition of the effect in the second 
and third foot. Ovid and Lucan are said to have no line in 
which this occurs. It is found in pre- Augustan verse : 

vos quoque signa | videtis | aquai dulcis alumnae, 
cum clamore | paratis | inanes fundere voces. 

(Cicero, Aratea.) 

The close of the line was subject to various restrictions. 
The heroic verse of the epic ran to its close with dignity and 
completeness. All the lines of Homer are separate ; there is 
no continuity of scansion from one line to the next. In 
//. xiv. 265 ζύρνόπα Ζην should no doubt be read, a mono- 
syllabic accusative, not Ζην with elision. Callimachus, in an 
elegiac couplet, ends a hexameter with ουκ olS', and Roman 
poets admitted this effect of hypermetron in epic verse, though 
even with them it is not very frequent (see above, p. 4). On 
the other hand, there are various points in which Homer shows 
greater freedom than later poets. A double spondee is most 
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effective when a dactyl precedes, but Homer does not shrink 
from : 

KaKbu &Y δ€ΐδίσ•σ€θύαι 
or 

€K δίφρου Ύοννάζ^σθον. 

He ends a line with km S* aty^iov κνή τνρόι/, but later poets 
were careful not to let the end of a word come at the end of 
the fifth foot. It is probable, however, that some of the 
endings in two spondaic words are not really Homer's, but 
due to the intrusion of later contracted forms {Λητ6ογ vlos 
and ηβα δΐαν coming to be written Λητούς vlSs and ^ω Sfiav. 
Cf. €/c δίψρο'ό in one of the passages quoted). Similarly, 
ArpetSao (— v^ v^ — v^) would come to be written ArpeiSao. 
Thus * Homer ' gave more encouragement to the use of the 
οΊτονδ^ίάζων than he himself perhaps intended. It was a 
piece of literary affectation with Alexandrian poets * and their 
Roman followers. Catullus has the ending in three consecutive 
lines (Ixiv. 78 f.) : 

electos iuvenes simul et decus innuptarum. 

In Virgil it is more restricted, the ending rarely consisting of 
a Latin word — as in magnum lovis incrementum in EcL iv, 
intervallo in Aen, v. 320 (after Lucretius) — more often of 
a Greek proper name ; or a spondaic ending is used to make 
the sound answer to the sense, as in : 

aut leves ocreas lento ducunt argento. 

After the Augustan age the σπονδ^ιάζωρ went out of fashion. 
Manilius and Lucan have it very rarely. It vanishes also from 
late Greek epic : Nonnus does not admit it at all. 

The Greek hexameter enjoyed great freedom in regard to 
the last word of the line. It might be a word of any number 

^ 'Every eleventh line in Callimachus, every sixth in Aratus, is a 
σπονΒ€ΐάζων,^ Gleditsch, Meirik, 3. 71. 
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of syllables from one up to seven {ύπ^ρηνο ρεόντων). In this, 
as in some other things, Ennius seems to have made the 
unsafe assumption that anything could be done in Latin that 
was possible in Greek. He also has varioas endings, iron] 
exoritur sol to sapientipotenies. But Latin later shows a 
strong preference for words of two, or three, syllables at the 
end of the line.' The result is that accent and ictus coincide 
in the last two feet, and Latin also had a liking for lines in 
which there was threefold coincidence : 

incultisque rubens pend^bit sέntibus uva. 

But whether this was the motive, or the only motive, for the 
rule is not quite certain. Accent and ictus coincide in a word 
like 'frugifer^ntes' (with a secondary accent on the first syllable). 
On the other hand, they were rather conspicuously separated 
in an ending like *protium dederitis*. Whether it was deliberately 

^ When Virgil does admit an ending in a word of one syllable it is some- 
times for a picturesque effect in sound ('praeruptus aquae mons', Attu L 
105 ; 'procumbit humi bos', v. 481 ; 'ruit Oceano noz', iL 950 ; 'ruunt- 
que equites et odora canum vis ', iv. 132), more often it is a reminiscence of 
Ennius or Lucretius (which does not exclude its being at the same time 
a special sound-effect). Norden {Aen, vi, Appendix IX, p. 428) collects 
all the facts. Sometimes the monosyllable is an enclitic (' fides est, virum 
quem^), or there are two monosyllables ('hac stat, et cum, et dum'). 
Sometimes the archaic rhythm is meant to have a solemn or impressive 
effect ('deae mens, deumgens, et magnis dis' ; the last a known reminis- 
cence of Ennius, as restituis rem also is). 

Endings in words of four or five syllables are mainly Greek, usually 
consisting of Greek words (* hymenaei, Noemonaqu^ Prytanimque, Ery- 
manthi, Deidamia, Pirithoumque '). In the rare cases, where the word is 
Latin, there is usually a Greek metrical effect (e.g. hiatus, in fentineo 
ululatu) : quadrupedanium {Aen. xi. 614) seems to stand alone in Virgil. 
(Catullus has an extreme instance of Greek metrical devices with an 
ending in a Greek word, in qua rex tempestate notfo | auctus kyme$taeo. 
So Virgil has gravidus auiumno. This dispondac ending, with a word 
of three long syllables^ is of course to be classed with endings like 
kyfptenaei. Latin has no strong preference for a trisyllabic word of /Aa/ 
shape.) 
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intended or not, the result came about that the Latin hexa- 
meter had its rhythm more obvious, and more clearly revealed 
by accent, at the end of the line. In the earlier part of the 
line, and especially in the middle of the line, divergence of 
ictus and accent was the rule. In iambic verse the opposite 
effect came about. In a Latin senarius there was divergence 
very often at the beginning and end of a line, and coincidence 
in the middle. 

At the beginning of the line also there are differences 
between the Greek and the Latin hexameter. Homer has 
rather a liking, or at all events no dislike, for a spondee in 
the first place. Sometimes it is even a spondee isolated by 
a slight pause after it : 

t6t€ 8* ούτι 8ννησ'€αι άχ^νμβΡΟΫ ττβρ 
χραισ•μ€Ϊν, evr' ay πολλοί κτλ.^ (//. i. 242.) 



Latin preferred a dactylic beginning, and preferred it very 
strongly when the first foot was separated from the rest of the 
line by any kind of pause. This may be illustrated by one of 
the most groundless conjectures ever made in the text of a 
classical author, Bahrens's ?ferh's in Stat. St'/vae, v. 3. 161. 
Statius there wrote of his father's prose version of Homer : 

tu par adsuetus Homero 
ferre iugum senosque pedes aequare solutis 
versibus et numquam passu breviore relinqui. 

Versibm is perfectly sound and perfectly clear: lines of 
prose, lines released from metrical fetters. Solvere verba would 
mean to break them up into separate syllables or letters. But 
apart from that, Statius would never have begun a line with 
the rhythm 'verbis, et . . .'. Latin has no dislike for a 

^ It is notable, and it was noted by ancient critics, that this effect 
resembles the *Aeolic basis' found in certain types of Aeolian lyric 
verse. 
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slightly isolated dactyl, and even allows a full stop after a dactyl 
(Ovid, Met xi. ii8): 

. . . aurea Rngens 
omnia, gaudenti mensas posuere ministri. 

In Virgil almost the only instance in which two consonants 
other than a mute and a liquid do not lengthen the syllable is 
found in the line {Aen, xi. 309) : 

ponite. spes sibi quisque, &c. 

EXCURSUS 

(a) On Hexameters in the Lyric and Tragic poets. Mention 
has been made above of the line in Sophocles (O.T, 151), £ Διο; 
ddvcTTcf φάη-, which has no caesura. The corresponding line in 
the antistrophe : 

might be mistaken for an ordinary hexameter. 

Hexameters in lyric and tragic poets are apparent rather than 
real. They are lyric groups of 4 + 2 or 3 + 3 dactyls. Their nature 
may be realized by reading carefully the dactylic στάσιμον in the 
Pkoenissae (783 f.), or the hexameters which occur in the first 
choric passage of the Agamemnon (104 f.), or in the Andromcu:he 
(103-141), or the hexameters in Find. Pyth. ix and Nem, ix. 
Differences are easily observed ; a few of the more important are 
the following : 

(i) In none of these passages is there a single example of the 
'trochaic' caesura, so frequent in Homer. It is found once or 
twice in some rather conversational hexameters in the Track. 
and Philoct, of Sophocles (Tra^h. 1014, 1037 — 2 lines in 15 : Phil. 
839). In the Androm, 105-16 are elegiac lines, but not ordinary 
elegiac verse. In Xenophanes and in Theognis the trochaic caesura 
is at least as frequent as in Homer, but it does not occur here. 
There are also more dactyls than in normal elegiac verse. 

(2) Trochaic division in the fourth foot is not avoided: Phoen. 
786 ουκ cVi καλλιχόροι^ στ€φάνοίσί \ veavibos &pas, 803 (antistr.) 
μή7Γ0Τ€ τον θανάτφ nporeOivra \ \όχ€νιχ Ιοκάστας. 
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(3) In Pindar, Nem, ix, many of the lines betray themselves by 
conspicuous lack of caesura : αν^ρο^άμαντ *ΕρίφνΧαν^ ορκιον ως ore 
πιστόν. Horace's lyric hexameters in the Odes, as will be seen, 
are unlike epic hexameters ; they do not, however, in any instance 
lack caesura. The Pindaric lines consist of two ' enoplii ', which 
will be discussed later (pp. 177 f.). 

Roman grammarians recognized a catalectic hexameter which 
they call meirum angelicum: it is 'celeritate nuntiis aptum*. 
' Stesichorus invenit : unam enim syllabam detraxit hexametro, 
et fecit tale : 

optima Calliope mhranda poematibus.' 

A verse of this form was called XotpiXciov or Αιφίλιον by the Greeks. 
But it was not a heroic hexameter catalectic. It was written by 
Stesichorus (and verses like it have been written in English by 
Swinburne) ; and it occurred occasionally in other poets. It was 
a lyric verse of two κώλα, which assumed the appearance of a 
hexameter if it had the hexameter's caesura, and if the third foot 
was a spondee and not a trochee ; but it did not necessarily have 
either of these things : it might be 

. aepaois ποταμοΙσΧν \ BvStai τ' dapivois• 

(b) On Statistics reletting to VirgiVs verse. The number 1,020 
mentioned above, for lines in the Aeneid of the type : 

non comptae mansere comae, sed pectus anhelum 

(i. e. the type in which there is a word-ending in the middle of the 
second and fourth feet, and also after the first short syllable of 
a dactyl in the third foot) is given by Norden, as arrived at by 
La Roche. From it he proposes to deduct 105 cases, in which 
que precedes the trochaic break : 

fataque fortunasque virum moresque manusque. 

Such lines, he maintains, have really a penthemimeral caesura : 

fataque fortunas||que virum moresque manusque. 

No doubt 'que' was slightly detached in pronunciation from 
'fortunas'; but surely this would be a slighter pause than that 
which comes between two quite separate words, such as the pause 
after ' que '. Even that pause does not seem to me to have a good 
claim to be the chief caesura in the line. 'Virum' is a genitive 
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going with ' faU * and ' fortunas ', and the reader connects it with 
them, though no doubt it belongs to 'mores' and 'manus' also 
('fates and fortunes of the heroes, and [their] characters and 
deeds'): so that this too would be a line with hephthemimeral 
caesura. A recent article in the Classical Quarierfy (April, 1914) 
by Mr.W. G. D. Butcher seems to follow Norden in classifying 
as lines with trochaic caesura lines of the type 'non comptae 
mansere comae' — 'sit mihi fas audita loqui, sit numine vestro' 
is the example given, where the hephthemimeral caesura again 
seems to me clearly the dominant one. The reasons given for the 
procedure are unconvincing. ' Ancient writers differ as to whether 

the trochaic or hephthemimeral caesura should take precedence 

Perhaps the best argument in favour of the trochaic caesura is that 
it is natural to accept the first available caesura in the verse. For 
instance, in a line beginning 

infandum, regina 

we have no certainty that another caesura will follow, so that we 
should naturally adopt the first caesura as the principal one, and 
consider any other that may follow as subsidiary.' This seems 
to me no argument at all. In a line like 

et quorum pars magna fui. quis talia fando 

a much more marked pause follows almost instantly. Why should 
a caesura be held to be dominant merely because it comes a little 
earlier in the line ? 

Mr. Butcher gives 1,037 as the number of lines in the Aeneid^ 
which he calls 'normal trochaic' (i.e. lines like 'non comptae 
mansere comae'). Of hephthemimeral lines he finds only 371. 
But in the first 100 lines of the sixth book I find 20 (excluding 
lines of the type 'non comptae mansere comae', and excluding 
some in which the hephthemimeral pause is at least equal to the 
penthemimeral). The lines that I reckon as clearly hephthe- 
mimeral are : 3, 4, 7, 9, 12, 13, 18, 20, 24, 40, 44, 52, 59, 72, ηζ, ηη, 
88, 98, 99, loo. If I am right about these, and if these 100 lines 
are a fair sample of Virgirs verse, there should be about 2,000 
hephthemimeral lines in the Aeneid ; and to these I would, of 
course, add about 1,000 more, those of the type 'non comptae 
mansere comae '. Thus about a third of the lines of the Aeneid 
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would be hephthemimeral, and about two-thirds 'penthemimeral. 
'Trochaic' would be Mr. Butcher's 'abnormal trochaic' — 119. 
But there are more than that, though not, I think, many more: 
lines to be added are those like Norden's 

litora deseruere, latet sub classibus aequor 

(which would slightly reduce the total of 1,037 or 1,020 or whatever 
it is). 

For these reasons I regard both Norden's statistics and 
Mr. Butcher's as unconvincing and unsatisfactory. If out of 
9,878 lines in the Aeneid as many as 8,349 have penthemimeral 
caesura, Virgil's verse could no longer be extolled for its variety 
of cadence ; it would, on the contrary, be exceedingly monotonous. 
And if there are 1,156 lines with trochaic caesura, it would be 
perceptibly less unlike Homer's verse than it is. The counting, 
it would seem, should be done over again. But would the result 
be worth the labour ? Possibly ; but it might result only in putting 
more accurately what can be roughly estimated by surveying a few 
hundred lines. In the first 100 lines of book i I do not get a result 
seriously different from that elicited from book vi : 22 hephthe- 
mimeral lines (excluding 'non comptae mansere comae'— one of 
these is 'posthabita coluisse Samo. ||hic illius arma': could any 
caesura that is not the chief caesura justify the hiatus ?). 

Holding this view, I * disable ' or disqualify Mr. Butcher's con- 
clusions about the authorship of Opuscula\ that the Culex was 
written by Virgil is a conclusion that I am inclined to disagree 
with in any case. 

What is said above in general terms about Virgil is confirmed 
by a survey of 1,000 lines of the Aeneid (viii.-ix. 269) : lines with 
hephthemimeral division, 25*8 percent. ; lines in which it is difficult 
to decide between penthemimeral and hephthemimeral, but in 
which penthemimeral is certainly not predominant, 5*8 per cent. ; 
these two together, 31*6 per cent. ; trochaic division, 1*8 per cent. ; 
lines in which it is difficult to decide between trochaic and heph- 
themimeral, 4*4 per cent. : total lines which are not penthemimeral, 
37*8 per cent. 



CHAPTER II 
THE COLLOCATION OF WORDS IN EPIC VERSE. 
ELISION, HIATUS, ETC. 
The structure of a particular line has been represented 
above (p. 13) by a diagram in which the )(poyoi or syllables 
look like rectat^lar blocks of stone carefully fitted tt^ether. 
In order to realize the nature of ancient verse, as compared 
with the verse of English or German or other modem 
languages, it may be worth while to pursue this illustration 
a little further. The words in Greek and Latin verse are rather 
• like rectangular pieces of marble built into a wall. Tbey are 
exactly measured ; ancient versification contemplates long and 
short syllables which in length are in the ratio 2 : i. The long 
is twice the short, though in actual pronunciation it cannot have 
been precisely so. The second syllable in ' volucres ' or ηο\ΰ• 
τροΊΓΟί, when lei^hened as it might be in formal and finished 
verse, can hardly have been really equal to the first syllable of 
σκψΓτρον. But for metre the syllables counted as equal. Further, 
words in ancient verse seem to come more into contact than 
words in the more or less accentual verse of a language like 
English. They fill up more completely the spaces provided 
for them by metre, and the end of a word is not unaffected by 
the beginning of the word that follows it. We may roughly 
represent this in a diagram as follows, drawitig perpendicular 
lines to mark off the (dactylic) time-spaces provided by 
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If we now take as an example of English verse, in its loosest 
and most accentual form, Longfellow's line 

This is the forest primeval, the murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks, 

we must represent this in a very different way — how, exactly, 
it is difficult to say. There must be quantitative spaces ; all 
verse has quantity, it is not a series of momentary explosions 
of sound. But in English a strong stress accent may be said 
to usuφ the place of quantity and to be confused with it. The 
diagram may be something like this*: 



This 



is 






Mtsi 




A 




musnxriDg 



η 

pises 



A 

andllhe 




Here the dotted lines in the first two feet are meant to 
indicate the effect of the English stress accent. In the first 
foot the words * is ' and * the ' are about equally inconspicuous 
to the ordinary English ear. But in ancient verse the con- 
sonants sfA, whether within the same word or in separate 
words, would mean a long syllable {Kparepb? Θ^οϋ). English 
verse differs in many features from the verse of Greece and 
Rome, and some of these it may be instructive to consider in 
dealing with iambic verse. Forest may be paid to be an 
iambus, and some English writers have tried to use it so. But 
the English accent really forbids its use as a disyllabic foot 
of which the second syllable is the more important or con- 
spicuous. The Latin accent of the classical period did not 
prevent the metrical use of * ddbflnt ' as an iambus, and it had 
no power to make * p6pulus * a dactyl. What we are concerned 
with at present is the comparative looseness with which English 
words are set down side by side. What is normal in Greek 
and Latin is rare in English. Elision : the definite article tAe 
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sometimes seems to suffer elision in verse, but hiatus is the 
rule. Length by * position ' : 

and pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 

was beat with fist instead of έ stick — 

the effect is intentionally comic, and the words * a stick * are 
normally qualified to form the last foot of a purely iambic 
line, a stick. 

In the opus quadraium, or ex scuco quadrcUo^ of ancient verse, 
we have to consider three things: (i) * length by ' position \' 
(2) elision (with its opposite aphaeresis, which is much less 
common ; and with crasis, which is also comparatively infre- 
quent); (3) the conditions under which hiatus is allowed. 

I. The phrase * length by position ', as it is now used, means 
that a syllable is long owing to the 'position' of the vowel 
before two consonants.' Originally *by position' Qka^i was 
contrasted with ^ύσ^ι in the sense of * convention ', deliberate 
or artificial agreement, σνι/θήιη] ; Oiaei μακρά meant ' long 
by poetic convention'. It is more convenient to think of 
* position' in the other sense. 

When a short vowel is followed by one consonant within 
a word the consonant goes with the following syllable 
{μά-λά'κόί), and no lengthening can occur. The consonant 
at the end of a word goes with the vowel before it, and a 
possibility of lengthening begins. But with only one consonant 
lengthening is infrequent. With two, if they are a mute and 
a liquid, it is frequent, but still optional. With two consonants 
that are not a mute followed by a liquid lengthening is the 
rule, and exceptions very few. So we can construct an 
ascending scale of lengthened syllables, beginning with what 
are licences and ending with what is all but compulsory. 

(a) Lengthenings before one consonant within a word, 
which have no justification except metrical convenience: 
άκάματοΫ, αθάνατος, άποπίίτρσί, Ζ€ψνρίη, σνι/€χ€9, π&ρίχτ), 
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μ^Χανι, ύμαθοι/ (written μζίλανι, ίμμαθον). Later poets 
seldom ventured upon such changes except in the case of 
proper names (Italia, Sidonius). These syllables are really 
^€^€1 μακραί in the original sense of Oiau, convention. 

(d) Lengthening before one consonant, which is usually 
at the end of a word, but sometimes in the next word, 
μ€ροπ€9 άνθροΰποι. Here the condition is that the ictus 
of the verse falls upon the syllable ; without it, lengthening 
is rare, and special explanations have to be looked for (ττολλά 
λισσομίνη, πνκρά, ρωγαλίην). With the consonant in the 
next word, the first word is often 5e (coy φάθ\ ό 5έ τόξον, 
IL XV. 47^) or τ€ (as in χωλαί τ€ ρνσαί τ€, //. ix. 
503). Here the consonant is a liquid, as it is in VirgiFs 
reproduction of the effect, * liminaque laurusque dei ', Aen, iii. 
91, but other poets have it with other consonants (Accius, 

* metallique caculaeque ' : Grattius and Ovid have it with /, 

* taxique pinusque, Othrysque Pindusque '). 

Many apparent lengthenings before one consonant in Homer 
were accounted for when Bentley detected the original presence 
of the Digamma. In other cases the lengthened vowel was 
one that had once been long. But there are many cases to 
which neither of these explanations is applicable. Very 
frequently the lengthening is before a more or less marked 
caesura, and the ictus of the first foot had a similar effect 
(€7Γ€ί 8ή, τά 7rep2 καλά). Of Roman poets Ennius and Virgil 
sometimes did what Homer had done, but other poets were 
very sparing in their use of such things or, like Lucretius and 
Catullus, avoided them altogether. When Horace wrote * ne 
quis humasse velit Aiacem ' he was deliberately reproducing 

I an old quantity — it is a legal archaism in a king's interdict. 

^ Virgil has sinzt before the penthemimeral caesura and a full 
stop {Aen, x. 433) : 

tela manusque sinit. hinc Pallas instat et urget. 

In a few passages he has a lengthening for which no such 

1887 D 
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justification is easily discoverable and which must be set dowr. 
as Homeric or pseudo-Homeric licences : Aen, iv. 6j^ pectaribUs 
inhians^ ix. 6io terga fatigamus hasia, Roman metricians (e.g. 
Velius Longus, 52. 9 κ., in the first century of our era) had 
a theory that h might contribute to quantity by position. They 
were following Greek writers who had before them lines like 

η ολίγον οι τταΐδα €0ίκ6τα yeivaro TvSev^, 

But to give h this force was no part of the metrical practice 
of classical poets : for them, *auctas hymenaeo' or *languentis 
hyacinthi ' did not differ from, or was no moie normal than, 
* gravidas auctumno \ But the discussions of the grammarians 
seem to have given rise to a belief that A ought to contribute 
to quantity by position. It is the practice of the early 
Christian poets (so that, e.g. a hexameter may begin with 
vir humilis)^ while the * pagan us pervicacissimus ' Claudian 
avoids it. 

(ίτ) Lengthening before a mute and a liquid : 
similis volucri, mox vera volOcris. 

A mute and a liquid are easily pronounced together and both 
can be put in the following syllable, *volu-cri'. Here a limitation 
at once comes into view. If one of the letters is in one word 
and the other in another, this cannot be done, it ripam alone 
is possible, not e-tripam. So, too, in compounds: *5brepo' and 
e/cpe? are necessary, * obrepo ' and ύκρ^ΐ are inadmissible. 

But, while shortening is excluded in these cases, lengthening 
freely takes place in Greek even when both consonants are in 
a following word : 

apinpenia Τρώβσσιν. οφρά πρόσθ* άλλων, 
φίλα φρονίων. μ€τά πρώτοισιν. 

There are great differences in this matter between different 
poets, different dialects, and different periods of poetry. In 
Homer and Hesiod lengthening is the rule, whether the two 
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consonants are in the same word as the vowel or in the next 
one : καί τ€ προ 8 τοϋ €ΐ/6ησ€ΐ^ : τά τ* €σσ6μ€νά πρ6 τ' 
kovra. Shortening is infrequent, and usually has some special, 
though it may be slight, justification {ού8\ yhp ούδ€ Δρύαντο^ 
vios . . . , Αφροδίτη, proper names : τ^γ^σιπλητα, πρδτρα- 
πέσθαι, words otherwise excluded from dactylic verse. Add 
//. xi. 69 τά Se δράγματα : xv. 142 ίδρυσα θρόνω). The 
reader of Homer would be surprised to meet with ίτρ^μ^ν or 
with Τ€ίχ€α Τρώω^, Shortening occurs in Homer only when 
the liquid is λ or p, not with μ or u,^ 

The opposite extreme is found in Attic comedy. Shortening 
is invariable, except that βλ and γλ sometimes lengthen the 
syllable, and γμ, δμ, yy, δν regularly do.* Tragedy admitted 
lengthening, narpSs, νϊκρ6^. This * correptio Attica ' belongs 
to the history of iambic verse. In Roman comedy also and 
in spoken Latin shortening was the rule. Lengthening belonged 
to serious, finished, and formal verse; it came in with Ennius^s 
introduction of the hexameter, but compared with Homer the 
Latin hexameter admits it very sparingly. Tenebrae, latebrae, 
pkaretra are found, and a line may end with patres (Stat. 
Stiv, V. 3. 215), or libra {Georg. ii. 77). Here the ictus is on 
the syllable lengthened. But this is not invariably the case 
(*iuvat integros accedere fontes^ Lucr.). In a compound like 
navifragus the / is always short, and when the two consonants 
are in a separate word lengthening is rare^ and is usually a 
direct and deliberate reminiscence of Homer {spiculaque cli- 
peiquCy Aen, vii. 186). Endings like mercentur Atridae, Etruria 
crevt't, moenia Troiae are common. In other metres also, 

^ irdrpoSf according to £beling, occurs about lao times (and the dative 
πάτρί about 60 times). π&τρ6$ appears in //. vi. 479 (and nowhere else) : 

καί ποτ€ Tis €Ϊν^σι' * irarpos y Sde voKKdv άμπνων *, 
but here there is evidence for the reading uttoi. 

' Regularly in Latin also : Mr. Housman contends (and he is probably 
right) that tycnus must be the spelling, not cygnus^ if the first syllable is 
to be short. 

D 2 
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lengthening is very rare when the mute and liquid are 
in the next word. Catullus has it in his experiments in 
pure iambi (the Fhaselus : * Propontida trucemve Ponticum 
sinum, per impotentiS freta', where, according to Christ, 
he is using weak longs to depict the rapid movement of 
the vessel : so in his lampoon on Caesar, ^ ultimo Britannia', 
xxix. 4). Latin seems to have had no natural tendency to such 
effects ; they were lessons learned from the metrical practice of 
certain Greek poets. They were not native to Athens either ; 
rather, Attic tragedy learned them from the Ionian epic and 
the Ionian iambics of Archilochus. 

{d) Shortening before consonants other than a mute and 
a liquid occurs very seldom in either language. Pindar has 
€&\6^y and there are a few examples of shortening with μν 
(Aes. Agam, 990, Eur. Bacch. 71 υμνήσω ι see Christ, Metnk, 
p. 14). Apart from these, shortening occurs only with σκ, <γ7γ, 
στ and στρ, ζ, in Latin also with initial squ. In one or two 
instances shortening can be avoided by giving to / the sound 
of y {*Ιστίαιαν, //. ii. 537, re σκιή, Hes. Erga 589), but in a 
greater number of cases nothing of the kind is possible and it 
becomes unnecessary to assume it at alL Shortening occurs 
chiefly with proper names {Ζάκυνθο?, ZeXeia, Σκάμανδρο?) 
or words which otherwise could not find a place in a hexameter 
{σκίτταρνον, Od, v. 237).^ 

^ Shortening with consonants like sr, sir is rare, and therefore pre- 
sumably difficult or repeUent. It may be asked, < How was it possible at 
all ? ' There is the extreme view that even in English, in a word like 
' restriction ', the first syllable is not short, but is only inconspicuous 
beside the strong stress accent on the second syllable. The answer is 
perhaps thb: a rule that the syllable cannot be short would be true 
only if pronunciation were always so rapid as just to avoid 'gabbling' 
or 'mumbling' consonants; but the delivery of ancient verse (and 
probably the pronunciation of Greek and Latin generally) was not so 
rapid as that, and hence there was no insuperable difficulty about making 
a syllable with sp or str rtlattvefy short. Metre is not concerned with 
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Roman poets are less strict. In the early drama — even in 
anapaests, the metre most akin to dactylic verse — there are 
numerous shortenings which have no place in the hexameter, 
or in the stricter, prosody of the Augustan age. The Law of 
Breves Breviantes {infra, p. 90) sanctions not only moUstorum, 
but also voluptatem \ as it sanctioned, too, the shortening of a 
naturally long vowel in dbmi mdnsit But even in hexameters 
there are things for which there is no analogy in Greek. There 
is, to begin with, the large exception that down to the time of 
Lucretius a final 5 is frequently attenuated and has no metrical 
effect : 

turn laterali(s) dolor, certissimu' nuntiu' mortis, 

(Ennius.) 

'frequently', but not regularly, for it often causes length by 
position : 

Comeliu' suaviloquenti 
ore Cethegus Marcu' Tuditano conlega.• (Ennius.) 

Lucretius has this neglect of s freely, Catullus has it once (* tu 
dabi' supplicium ', in what may have been his earliest poem, 
though put last in our editions), and Cicero, in 46 B.C., calls it 
subrusHcum, If it persisted later, it was in comedy only. 

ζ was not always in Italy distinctly a double consonant ; 
it was more like English ζ ox s (cf. Saguntum for Ζάκυνθος : 
zenatuo, Faliscan gen. of senaius, Sec). Hence it was perhaps 
rather easier for Virgil to put Zacynthus at the end of a line 
than it had been for Homer {Aen. iii. 270). Seneca in 
iambics has * tranquilly Zephyri ' {Agam, 433). 

Shortening before sc, sp. Sec, is found chiefly in Lucretius 
('cedere squamigeris: mollia strata ',&c., and even*pendentibu(s) 
structas ') and in the Satires of Horace, where it occurs nine 
times ('praemia scribae, saepe stilum vertas', &c. In i, 3. 44 

ultimate questions of phonetics, but only with the grouping of syllables 
which can be classified more or less reasonably as long and short. 
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(*non fastidire. strabonem') it is rendered easier by a full stop). 
Propertius has it five times (or six times if we include iii. 1.27, 
Scamandro).^ 

The formal heroic Epos rejected it almost entirely. Virgil 
who has Zacynthus only once, has this also only once, and with 
the help of a full stop, Aen. xi. 309 *ponite. spes sibi quisque'. 
Shortening before sm in the case of the word smaragdus is 
found in various Roman poets, including Tibullus, Propertius, 
Ovid, Lucan, and Statius. Silius has Zcuynthus several times. 
•If it was difficult, though not absolutely interdicted, to shorten 
the syllable, to lengthen a short vowel in a preceding word was 
also difficult or repellent. What the Roman poets do is to avoid 
rather carefully such a collocation of words as would necessi- 
tate it. Ennius has stabilita scamna solutnque\ Catullus, in 
hexameters, has one such lengthening : 

nulla fugae ratio, nulla spes; (Ixiv. 186.) 

Tibullus has pro segete spicas^ and one other instance. 
L. Μ tiller {De Re Metrica^ p. 390) collects six examples in all 
in epic verse. Besides these there are a few in Seneca and 
Martial, and JuvenaFs occulta spolia (viii. 107). The extreme 
scarcity of the effect seems to make it clear that the avoidance 
of it was deliberate. 

2. Ancient verse, with its syllables carefully placed in con- 
tiguity, * ut tesserulae omnes \ naturally abhorred * hiatus '. 
If a word ends in a vowel it must be definitely closed or 
dismissed by running up against the consonantal beginning of 
the next word. If the next word began with a vowel the two 
vowels \vere left facing each other with some sort of unsatis- 
factory * rift ' or * gap ' between them. It was not only in 

^ Catullus had written unda Scatnandri, With the probable exception 
of Propertius, later poets * showed more respect for metre than for the 
gods ', as L. Muller remarks, by calling the river Xanthus, 

' Unless we should read, with some editors, an abl. in -1, segetu 
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verse that this effect was disliked. When prose was elaborated 
and its rhythm studied, hiatus there, too, was avoided. The 
Isocratean prose of the fourth century rejects an arrangement 
of words like €π€ΐ -ήδη oiJie/y.^ 

The chief device by which hiatus was avoided was elision. 
When two vowels came together the preceding one was thrust 
out or forced out of the metrical scheme {elidere, €κθ\ίβ€ίν). 
It disappeared, it had no effect. But, it must be remembered, 
it is only for metre that it disappears. That it disappeared 
entirely in pronunciation is incredible. Perhaps it did so, or 
all but did so, in a few cases, when it was an extremely slight 
sound. The final e of gue^ ve, ne may have been almost 
inaudible ; it had a tendency to efface itself in ordinary pro- 
nunciation apart from verse (cf. vuiy viden ; nee beside negue ; ac 
beside atgue ; and it has been rendered probable that the final 
e of some words like inde^ unde, nempe was similarly attenuated or 
dropped in dramatic or colloquial verse). But the elided vowel 
is often by no means a slight one. In Latin it is often long. 
In guare age it is the short a of age that forms the second 
syllable of the dactyl. How was the e pronounced ? It is 
difificult to say. Ancient verse must be thought of as delivered 
more slowly than our verse or than an English reader tends to 
deliver it. The metrical scheme consists of spaces or com- 
partments which have some room in them, room it would seem 
for a rather sudden change. The sound of e is begun in the 
second compartment of the dactyl, but instead of going on till 
a consonant stops it or till it runs up against a consonant, it 
is supplanted, after occupying some slight and not exactly 
measurable part of the space — vocalis ante vocalem correpta — 

' Though' Latin treated long final vowels very differently from Greek, 
the Bomans also disliked the accumulation of such effects : Rhet. ad 
Herenn. iv, $ 18 ' compositio est vcrborum constructio aequabiliter 
perpolita. ea conservabitur si fugiemus crebras vocal ium concursiones, 
quae vastam atque hiantem orationem reddunt, ut haec est : ^' baccae 
aereae amoenissimae impendebant.*' ' 
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by the short a that follows. In ordinary speech, apart from 
verse, something similar may have happened; magna opere 
becoming tnagnd opere and then magnopere? 

It is chiefly in Latin that this extreme kind of elision is 
found. There is a great difference in this matter between 
the two languages. Short syllables are freely elided in both, 
and especially those short syllables that are of very frequent 
occurrence in the terminations of nouns or verbs (a, €, o, 
a and e in Latin), but Greek treats long syllables differently. 

In dactylic verse it shortens the long syllable, if the syllable 
that follows is short, nXdyyOfj ίπύ . . ,; and is careful to avoid 
placing words so that two long vowels come together {πλάγχΰη 
ήδη would be strange in Homeric verse, though quar(€) otnnes 
presents no difficulty in Latin). 

In other forms of verse, and conspicuously and strictly in 
iambic and trochaic verse, Greek arranges words so that a 

^ It has been tbougbt that in the case of a diphthong one of the two 
component vowels suffered elision. Certainly, with tppt^v &ίωρ coming 
at the end of a line, a beginning such as tppet ύδωρ might be explained 
as €pp€* ΰδωρ — a case perhaps of the atticization of the Homeric text. 
But a pronunciation which would be represented by άνδρα μο' Hwevt is 
not a thing thitt it would be well to inculcate or practise. If we hold 
that^ an elided vowel did not vanish entirely, it seems clearly best to 
pronounce oi rapidly. In the case of a single vowel such as 17 or «, the 
theory has to assume that it is made up of two χρόνοι or fnorat {\j \^ 
or wO) and that one qf them goes out. The explanation becomes a rather 
unreal one ; it is difficult to feel or to imagine that this is what actually 
happens. There is perhaps a feeling in some minds that only c and ο 
can be short, and η and ω cannot be. But this is an illusion. If it were 
true, Boeotian Xiyovpav { = Xiyvpav) would be impossible, Ind KarovXos 
could not stand for CaiiiluSy as it does. 

Certain Attic spellings attested by inscriptions (iro«u, vous) do, how- 
ever, point to the disappearance of an i, in a case of similar shortening 
within a word. But it is doubtful whether these should be admitted in 
literary texts where -ηοιω is an iambus. There is no difficulty about voiSt 
as an iambus, for ofos and *\θψαΐοί can be scanned with their first and 
third syllables short. 
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long vowel is not followed by another vowel, whether long 
or short. 

Roman poets sometimes wrote verses with few or no elisions 
in them, aiming at a special effect of smoothness or rapidity^ 
but no such strictness as this was inherent in the language or 
in the general principles of Latin verse. 

What has been said of Greek verse is not universally true. 
Reservations or exceptions have to be made. 

(a) The terminations 01 and ai sometimes suffer elision after 
the Latin fashion : most frequently in comedy, but such elision 
is not unknown to epic verse (βονλομ' €γώ, /Λ i. 117) or to 
dramatic and lyric verse {ά^ίρομ* ooS* άττώσομαι κτλ,, Soph. 
Track, 216). Cf. οσί\μίμαί {δσαϊ ήμύραι). The Lesbian 
poets have elisions of the Latin type (άλλα μ€ κωλν{€ΐ) 
αΐδως), but not so frequently as Latin. 

(b) , The converse of elision may take place, AphaeresL•. 
The second or following vowel may be extruded or suppressed 
(/*j) 'γώ νόημα — an example has been found in Homer also, 
//. i. 277 μήτ€ σύ, Πηλείδη, 'θύλ* Ιριζ^μ^ναι), This happens 
to e or d with a long vowel preceding. 

(c) The two vowels may be fused into one new vowel sound. 
This fusion is Crasis : κάγώ, ούμό^, Sec, It is found in the 
text of Homer (//. viii. 360 αλλά narfjp ούμό? (ό €μ6ς)), 
though not in places where the metre makes a long syllable 
necessary. Its existence in the drama is undoubted: 
ούφ6ρ€ΐ = δ k(f>6pu, τίμα = τά ίμά, Sec, Sometimes the 
vowel of one of the words prevails, but is changed from short 
to long by• the absorption of the other : τάρα = TOt Άρα, 
άδαν^ίσατο = A iSavetaaro, There are other cases where 
something of the nature of crasis happens, though it is not 
represented in writing, e. g. ^ λάθ€τ' ή ουκ €ν6ησ€ΐ/, €γ ω οΰτ 

ίμαυτβν. The word σνναλοιφή, is used for this by Bickel. 
It is difficult to say whether in such cases something of the 
nature of crasis takes place, or something more like elision 
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of the Latin type. * Elision ' is a convenient metrical term for 
all cases in which the preceding vowel has no effect, and only 
the following one takes a place in the metrical scheme. 

Besides vowel-endings Latin also elided a Anal m and its 
preceding vowel. The attenuation of the m in ordinary pro- 
nunciation seems to be attested by the great frequency with 
which it is left unwritten in inscriptions (e.g. Taurasia(m) 
Cisauna(m) in the earliest of the Scipio epitaphs, but the 
omission is not only early, it is common in inscriptions of all 
periods). It is indicated also by forms like animadverto. 
Probably the sound was gradually attenuated ; it grew fainter 
as time went on. Ennius could leave it unelided in a heroic 
hexameter (* milia militum octo '), and this seems to have been 
rather more frequent in Saturnian verse. Virgil did not follow 
Ennius's example. Horace has the effect once, in satire (*cocto 
num adest honor idem?' ii. 2. 28). The text of Tibullus 
presents one example (i. 5. 33 * et, tantum venerata viruni, 
hunc sedula curet'); there are two in Propertius and one in 
Manilius. (Attempts have of course been made to remove 
these by conjecture, but the conjectures are not very con- 
vincing ; so it is perhaps better to follow L. Miiller in retaining 
them.) It remains to consider the conditions under which 
Hiatus is admitted. 

3. The occurrence of hiatus is a large subject, and a complete 
account of it would involve a vast number of details and small 
facts. What is important for the ordinary student is to learn 
in outline how the practice of poets varied at different periods, 
to understand some of the general principles which regulate it, 
and to appreciate the poetic or technical effect which particular 
writers had in mind when they admitted hiatus. 

In the Homeric text as it stood 200 years ago hiatus was 
very frequent, but about that time Bentley made or had made 
the discovery of the f, — whereby * ipsam sanavit artem 
metricam' — with the result that the number of cases was 
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immensely reduced. Most of the harsher examples of it disap- 
peared (cv f «ίώί — Απόλλων ι ράνακτι^ &c.). Still, in spite of 
this, hiatus in Homer is fairly frequent, more frequent than in later 
Greek epic {Σμινθ^ϋ, \ cf ποτί τοι. , . , τίσ^ιαν Δαναοί \ Ιμά 
δάκρυα, &c.). Sometimes it is rendered easier by a pause in 
the sense. Sometimes it occurs between a long and a short 
syllable, an easier thing than hiatus between syllables of the 
same quantity, easier between D α than between α O.^ 
Lyric poetry and Attic drama were far more strict. In the 
drama, when hiatus does occur, there is usually some sort of 
interjection or exclamation or repetition (ώ oSto^ . . . , S ela . . . 
ίΤ€ βάκχαι ΐτ€ βάκχαι, Christ, Metrik^ p. 40). 

ay €, and 0, we have seen, are readily elided, especially in 
common terminations, ι and υ are less accommodating. 
αστν could not suffer elision at all. t, when it is a verbal 
suffix, is frequently elided {€Ϊμ\ι), τίθημ\ι\ τίθησ{ι)) : in the 
indeclinable ίτι and άλλοθι it is elided almost as readily as 
€ in άλλοτ€. The l of the dative is much less frequently 
elided {xpva^irj κ^ρκιδ* ύφαιναν, Od. v. 62). Elision of on 
is rare and doubtful, tl is not elided, Τ€ is elided with great 
frequency. Disyllabic prepositions are readily elided, but προ 
refuses to become πρ\ 

Besides these and similar cases, there is, in Greek dactylic 
verse, the hiatus which accompanies the shortening of a long 
vowel or diphthong. Whether this can be regarded as an 
obscure case of elision has already been discussed. For the 
ordinary reader it is. not that, nor does he quite feel it to be 
a case of real hiatus ; it is rather a hiatus that is paid for or 
atoned for, and so cancelled, by loss of quantity. 

When Catullus wrote the line (Ixvi. 11) : 

qua rex tempestate novo | auctus hymenaeo 
he was deliberately introducing two Greek effects into his 

1 L. Muller remarks that the line * quid struit aut qua spe | inimica in 
gente moratur' would be vitiosus with ' hostili * for Mnimica '. 
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verse ; and many things that are exceptional in Roman 
versification are of this type, experiments intended to show 
learning and taste, though the taste is sometimes a little 
eccentric. The early drama shows no great abhorrence of 
hiatus, though many instances of supposed hiatus have been 
removed by emendation in one way or another, and there 
are clear cases where Plautus selects an unusual word or 
arrangement of words to avoid hiatus. Sometimes (though 
not always or even more frequently than not) it occiurs when 
there is a change of speaker,^ and it is well established, though 
not very frequent, at the juncture between two parts of a long 
line (after the first four feet of a trochaic tetrameter or 
iambic * Septenarius '). But Ennius in his epic, both in 
regard to elision and hiatus, had adopted very strict principles 
of versification. In this matter he does not follow Homer. 
He has fewer elisions than Virgil, and hiatus is not certainly 
found in the extant lines except twice in the case of a final m 
(*milia milittim octo : diim quid^m unus homo'; and perhaps 
*inimicitiam agitantes'), and, with shortening, in Scipio invicte, 
Latin verse, as it is known to us in literature from Ennius 
to Juvenal, and in many writers later than Juvenal, is charac- 
terized by great strictness in the observance of metrical rules. 
Ih the use which he made of elision, especially in the Aeneid, 
to add dignity and volume to his verse (* omnia praecep(i) 
atqu(e)animo mec(um) ante peregi'), Virgil stands rather apart 
from other poets. He is great enough, like Homer, to be 
a law to himself Post«Augustan poets, though they owed 
much to him in many ways, followed rather the norm of Ovid 
in the mechanism of their verse. Hiatus also is used with 
some freedom by Virgil, and he has effects in which later poets 
did not venture to follow him. Perhaps they thought that 
some of them were due to his having left the Aeneid unrevised 

^ This is not wholly unknown in Greek : an example has been found 
in Menander. 
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at his death. They knew that incomplete lines were due to 
that cause, and impressive though the effect of them sometimes 
is (as in *numina magna deum', Aen, ii. 623) they never tried 
to repeat it. 

Types of hiatus admitted by Virgil can be very definitely 
classified : 

i. After a syllable on which the ictus of the verse does 
not fall. 

(a) Two instances of hiatus after a short syllable, where 
there is a marked pause in the sense : 

addam cerea pruna. honos erit huic quoque pomo. 

{EcL ii. 53.) 
et vera incessu patuit dea. ille ubi matrem. 

(Aen. i, 405.) 
These are very exceptional. 

(b) Hiatus of the Greek type, with shortening of a long 
vowel. Sometimes this brings into dactylic verse a word 
otherwise inadmissible^: 

insul^e lonio in magno. i^Aen. iii. 211.) 

Sometimes the effect is to bring the same syllable into a line 
with two different quantities, a thing sometimes affected by 
poets from Homer's Mpe^, ^pey downwards : 

vale ville, inquit, lolk. (JEcL iii. 79.) 

Hyla Hyl^, omne sonaret. (lb. vi. 44.) ' 

The shortening of vale here has nothing to do with the * Law 

f For elision of insulae was not allowed ; elision of a word of Cretic 
form (— v^— ) was carefully avoided. Ennius had written ^ScipiO 
invicte'; Catullus, ^uno in lectulu' (Ivii. 7), with less excuse for ^is 
hendecasyllabic metre, readily admitted Mectul5' (Accius in his Annates 
had the harsh hexameter-ending maxime Athenae), 

' The effect aimed at was the presentation of a sound dying away or 
an echo dying in the distance. This interpretation of the poet's intention 
does not invalidate the metrical explanation ; the metrical graecism is 
the means by which the effect is achieved. 
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of Breves Breviantes ' (which could shorten ctwe and similar 
words before a consonant, Cf. *vade vale cavS ne titubes', in 
Horace). The second vale is, to start with, exactly like the 
first; it suffers shortening by what is substantially a Greek 
principle of versification.* 

Such shortening, however, does not seem to have been 
entirely unknown to the Latin language. It appears to belong 
to Latin most clearly in the case of monosyllables followed by 
a short syllable. Plautus has ita me di ament (Jta me dt ament 
in trochaic verse, as he would have sed ita me di ament in 
iambics, ita me di am/nt in anapaests {Persa 492), as Catullus 
has non ita me di ament in elegiacs, xcvii. i). This shortening 
probably answers to actual pronunciation of Latin. If it were 
merely a piece of Greek metrical practice we should expect it 
to occur in dactylic or anapaestic verse only. It is found in 
verse that is more or less informal or conversational : Lucilius, 
quid servas quo earn ? {Sat. xxx. 21) ; Catullus, te in circa, te in 
omnibus {Jibellis : tabernis, L. Miiller) ; Horace, Sat, i. 9. 38 
si me amas, Virgil has it in the Eclogues (viii. 108) an qui 
amant (also in ii. 65), and even in epic verse, Aen. vi. 507 te^ 
amice, nequivi, A monosyllable was elided only when the 
following syllable was long^; before a short syllable it was 
shortened. 

(c) In a line of the Georgics (i. 437) 

Glauco et Panopeae et Inoo Melicertae 

Virgil has the effect just described (in Panopeak\ along with 
hiatus after Glauco^ where is not shortened. He is repro- 
ducing a line of Euphorion : 

Τλαύκω και Νηρήι καΐ dvoKm M.eXiKipTjf. 

^ In Horace's line * vade, vale, cav6 ne titubes * there is no tfutrical 
question about cave. The syllable was short, and no metrical principle 
had to operate upon it to make it so. 

' The only exception in Virgil appears to be Aen, vi. 629 ' sed iam 
age\ Qui is elided in Lucilius 505 (1029), if the text can be trusted : 
sicuti te, qui ea quae speciem vitae esse putamus. 
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Γλανκω in Greek verse might be followed by a vowel without 
much difficulty. VirgiPs Glauco is almost as abnormal as 
Horace's et Esquilinae alites\ not quite so abnormal, for 
Horace's line is iambic, and iambic verse is less tolerant of 
such effects. 

ii. After a. syllable on which the ictus of the verse falls, 
L. Mtiller (JDe Re Metrical p. 375) defines four cases in which 
hiatus occurs, but perhaps the four cases can be reduced 
to three. 

« 

(a) After one of the two dominant caesurae, the semiquinaria 
or semiseptenaria : 

munera sunt lauri | et suave rubens hyacinthus.^ 

i^Ecl. iii. 63.) 
banc sine me spem ferre tui, | audentior ibo. 

{Aen, ix. 291.) 

In the second of these lines there is a marked pause in the 
sense, and it is that pause rather than any merely metrical 
division that is the real cause of the hiatus. If so, this class 
(a) ^ould be merged in class (d), infra. In the line 

ter sunt conati | imponere Pelio Ossam (JJeorg, i. 281.) 

the hiatus seems to contribute to the sense of effort and the 
adaptation of sound to sense ; i.e. there is again a cause other 
than the mere occurrence of the penthemimeral caesura. 

(b) With a proper name or a Greek name : 

Nereidum matri et Neptuno | Aegaeo, ^Aen, iii. 74.) 
a line which also illustrates (a) by its hiatus after main, 

^ The close of this line would be felt to be a Graecism, and probably 
the hiatus also — a Graecism or,'we might^say, an annexation*for Latin 
of an effect of Greek verse. The whole history of Roman poetry, on 
its formal side and from one point of view, may be thought of as a series 
of such * annexations ' or conquests of literary provinces ; more or less 
successful annexation, with such modifications or restrictions as make 
the thing effective in Latin verse. 
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(c) With two short syllables coming before and after, or at 
all events before : 

evolat infelix et femineo | ululatu. 
stant et iuniperi et castaneae | hirsutae. 

(d) With a rhetorical pause or pause in the sense : 

si pereo, | hominum manibus periisse iuvabit. 

(Which also illustrates (c) ; there may be more than one 
justification for a metrical effect.) 

L. Muller adds, ' It cannot be doubted that Virgil had the 
authority of Ennius for these exceptions to metrical rule'. 
But there are doubts, (c) at least, if not (b), suggests much 
rather the example of the 'cantores Euphorionis' than of 
Ennius : and ' castaneae hirsutae ' is in the EdogueSy where 
Virgil was more influenced by an Alexandrian than in his 
later works. 

(c) and (d),' he further states, are avoided by other classical 
poets, explaining Ovid's *purpureae Aurorae' as justified by 
a proper name. 

The writer of a complete Historia Metrorum\ would be 
bound to tabulate the practice of each of the more important 
classical poets. What is attempted here is only to define and 
illustrate certain types. For the appreciation by the ordinary 
reader of metrical effects in a poet like Statins or Valerius, the 
main thing is to have some clear idea of the effects employed 
by Virgil. They are not admitted with much frequency even 
by him, and the general conclusion is obvious that hiatus was 
kept within very strict and well-defined limits by the classical 
poets of Rome. 



CHAPTER III 

THE ELEGIAC COUPLET 

The word Ιλβγο? is scarcely distinguishable from θρήνος ; 
it meant a lament for the dead, Horace's quenmonia {Ars 
Poet, 75) : kX^y^Xov was a metrical term for the form of verse, 
the couplet consisting of hexameter and pentameter. The 
Romans, however, used the word * elegi ' in the latter sense, or 
at all events in a wider sense than the Greeks of the classical 
period. 

The elegiac couplet appears in literature early in the seventh X* 
century b. c, associated with the names of Callinus and 
Archilochus. It is a variation upon the heroic hexameter, 
in the direction of lyric poetry ; the couplet is a short stanza 
or strophe, and elegiac poets can be classed under *Poetae 
Lyrici ' in the wide sense of that phrase. Though accom- 
panied in early times by the flute, it cannot be reckoned as 
* melic '. It is clear that at a quite early date it became 
a measure that was merely recited, not necessarily sung. It 
arises in a period of unrest in Greece. The more placid Epos, 
with its prolonged tale of a heroic past, has now beside it 
forms of verse which express what is of nearer and more 
everyday interest. In Callinus the verse is used for a war 
song (tradition puts Callinus rather before Archilochus), and 
it has been thought that this was its original purpose, a cry 
of alarm when an enemy is approaching and a summons to 
arms. But this is uncertain, as is also the derivation of the 
word ik^yos^ it may be foreign, possibly Carian: if it is 
Greek perhaps the most plausible derivation is from the 

lf87 Ε 
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exclamation c: 6 Xcyc c Xcyc €. The verse is used to 
commemorate the dead by Simonides, and from being the 
verse of the epitaph (ίπιγράμματα ίπιτάφια or €πικήδ€ΐα) it 
became the verse of the epigram in general. But it had 
already taken on various tones: an erotic, though pensive, 
tone in Mimnermus, and in Mimnermus's contemporary, Solon, 
a note of vigorous and patriotic exhortation. In all its forms 
it is, of course, far more personal than the Epos : the per- 
sonality of the Homeric singer remains in the background — 
Hesiod is less reticent, as is also the author of the Hymn to 
Apollo — whereas the main purpose of elegiac verse is to give 
expression to the feelings or thoughts of the poet. 
•* The * Pentameter ' is constructed on a different principle 
from the hexameter. It falls into two equal parts, and the 
division between them is marked by the end of a word. It 
is 2^ + 2^ feet. In the second half only dactyls are admitted ; 
it is a fairly common principle of structure that the primary 
rhythm should become apparent at the close. There is 
catalexis twice ; and it was this that made it appropriate for 
the expression of grief or other emotions. It did not roll on 
confidently to its close like the hexameter, but twice sank or 
waned or * died away in pain '} 

It is called ' Pentameter ' as early as the fifth century b. c. 
It was the πενθημίμ€ρ€9 twice; the actual words or sounds 
amounted to five dactylic units or μίτρα. The scansion of it 
as five consecutive feet (-^^|-^sii^[ — |ow-(wv^— )is 
heard of, but this is the view only of some late metricians. It 
is two groups of dactyls, each καταληκτικοί/ c/y σνΧΚαβήν : 

_ i^ _ i^ _ ^ I _ ^^ _ ^^ ^. 

But this description of it is not altogether free from difficulty. 

* "Oew π€ντάμ€τρον τφ ήρωικω συρηντον, ούχ όμοδραμονντα τ^ τον 
ΊΓροτ€ρον δυ^άμ€ΐ, αλλ* οίον ανν^κπνίοντα και σνναποσβ€νννμ€νον τοΓί τον 
reKivrqaayroi τνχαΐί' οΐ δ' νστίρον irpiis αηαΐ'τα? ά?>ιαφόρωί* οντω Αίδνμο^ 
kv τ ψ 7t€pi ποιητών (Orion). 
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If there was a pause as long as a long syllable after the first 
part (k€vo^ 8i\povos or δίσημο9\ why is not the last syllable 
of that part a syllaba anceps}^ Why not, say, 

μνρία Τ€ρψάμ€Ρδ9 \ οΐ\€ται eh Άί8ην} 

But that is not a legitimate line. It becomes legitimate if we 
write νίσσ€ται for οίχ^ται, so that the syllable is long *by 
position \ The verse then is continuous. If so, why the end 
of a word ? why not—a line that actually occurs in Euripides— 

ώ φίλθ9, ω φίλξ Βακχ€Ϊ€, ποΐ οΙοπολ€Ϊ9? 

The answer to that question seems to be that the first syllable 
of Βακ\€Ϊ€ would have to be prolonged in a way that belongs 
to song, and is quite unnatural in mere recitation. It would 
have to be τ^τράσημο^ or u . The exceptions quoted — from 
verse that is not * melic ' — are apparent rather than real : i^ytieiy 
8* e/y Έλλ?7(Γ|7Γθΐ/τοι/ άπ^πΧ^ομ^ν (^Ελλη^ πόντον). 

The two groups or phrases or κω\α are connected in^ 
a somewhat peculiar fashion. Neither hiatus nor elision is 
allowed (elision is at all events extremely rare — practically 
forbidden). The last syllable of the first half must be either 
long by nature and followed by a consonant, or long by 
position. 

The hexameter in an elegiac couplet does not differ in any 
important way from the hexameter of the epic. Two points 
may be noticed : 

(a) The * bucolic ' division of a hexameter was a favourite 
one when it was the penultimate line of an epigram (see p. τ 8). 
It was a division which had the effect of linking the two lines 
together. A group of connected words began before the end 
of «the first line. 

^ Compare e.g. the Archilochian juxtaposition in Horace ('Asynar- 
tete^) : 

reducet in sedem vice. | nunc et Achaemenio. 

£ 2 
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(b) A σπον^^ιάζων or line ending in | is avoided 

in elegiac verse. A line like 

cara deum suboles, magnum lovis incrementum 
is most naturally followed by a marked pause. It is too 
eminently fitted to be the last of a series to be happily placed 
as the first of a couplet. 

Both of these facts illustrate the close connexion between 
the two lines. But in spite of this connexion the lines are 
very rarely ' hypermetric ' or metrically continuous. There is 
Simonides' ingenious introduction of the name Άριστογζίτων 
into elegiac verse {supra, p. 5). After this nothing, till we 
come to a couplet of Callimachus : 

ήμισυ μοί ψνχή9 €Tl rh nviov^ ήμιαν S* ουκ οΊδ^ 
eir "Epos €Ϊτ !Ά(δη9 ήρπασ€, π\^ν άφανί^, 
Callimachus had much influence on Roman poets, and this 
couplet may have had its effect. But it did not cause Roman 
poets to make elegiac couplets hypermetric. It may have 
suggested the effect in hexameters. 

The two parts of the pentameter are set down, as it were, in 
juxtaposition, with a diaeresis between them, not linked together 
like the two parts of a hexameter. Their internal structure 
must next be considered. There the principle of * caesura* 
comes into play. Coincidence between the end of a foot and 
the end of a word is subject to restrictions, which are as usual 
more rigid in Latin than in Greek. Meleager [Anth, PaL v. 
165. 2) has agreement of word and foot in the secofid half of 
the line {σνμπλαν€, πβτνια νύξ), and Theognis has a penta- 
meter in which word and foot actually agree throughout (456 ; 
quoted by Christ, Metrik^ p. 208) : 

οντω9 ωσπ^ρ νυν ooSevb^ d^ios €?. 
The Greek line, with its monosyllabic endings, though unusual, 
is pot repellent; nor are monosyllabic endings in English 
repellent : 

In the Pentameter aye | falling in melody back. 
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A Latin line, constructed on the plan of the Greek one, e. g. : 
illic saltern nunc'; advena' plurimus lest 

is scarcely endurable. The explanation may be that in Latin, 
when a word coincided with a spondee or dactyl or trochee, 
the accent inevitably coincided with the /V/«j, and, being 
a stress accent, over-emphasized it. In Greek, accent could 
coincide with tcius without attracting special attention ; in 
English, accent takes the place of quantity, and the metre is 
nowhere without it. 

Apart from the rarity of a monosyllabic ending the Greek 
pentameter is subject to little restriction regarding the incidence 
of word-endings. In Latin, on the other hand, there is a 
gradual elimination of the unfit or survival of the fittest. 
Elegiac verse was introduced by Ennius, and written by him 
with some smoothness and finish, as far as the few extant 
examples ienable us to judge. A few pentameters of Lucilius 
survive (Sat, xxii) and show no advance in technique. 
CatuUus's elegiacs are by no means on a par with his epyllion 
in neatness and euphony. Some of them are not *duriusculi ' 
(as Pliny thought some of his hendecasyllabics), but *duris- 
simi ', e. g. (Ixxiii. 6) : 

quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit 

{me elided : elision in the middle ; two elisions in the second 
half ; ending in a word of three syllables), 

ei misero eripuisti omnia nostra bona 

(two elisions running, one in the middle of the line: three 
neuters in a in an awkward string). Cornelius Gallus came 
next, and we may conjecture that he attained a greater degree 
of smoothness, though Quintilian calls him *durior' {sc. 
*Tibullo et Propertio'). In Tibullus— Propertius — Ovid the 
further progress lies revealed. Tibullus and Propertius still 
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have endings in a word of three syllables (though not 
frequently) : 

haesura in no^tro tela gdrit latere. (Tib. i. lo. 14.) 

Similar to this is an ending in a word of five syllables (* harun- 
dinibus *) ; a quadrisyllable ending (* Pierides ') seems to have 
been somewhat more euphonious, and maintained itself longer. 
In Ovid a word of two syllables is the rule : exceptions are 
extremely few. Ovid is careful also to make the last syllable 
of the line actually long (unlike Tibullus's * later^ '), not relying 
on the syllaba anceps or the following pause. These are im- 
provements in themselves, though there is a certain monotony 
in his unvarying correctness. Accent and ictus are separated 
by the disyllabic ending; but so they are also with *ldtere'and 
* Pierides \^ Christ suggests that the 'feminine' or trochaic 
division of the dactyl allowed the line to flow more easily to 
its close, as compared with the * masculine * caesura in * gerit | 
latere \ The arrangement of words is often highly symmetrical 
and regular, especially in Ovid, but also in the elder poets. 
One of the commonest effects is that of an adjective at the end 
of the first half agreeing with a substantive at the end of the 

second : 

et dare captivas ad fera vincla manus, 

or the converse : 

aspicio patriae tecta relicta meae. 

{Ex Fonio i. 2. 48 and 50.) 

But an ending in an adjective is rare, apart from the possessive 
adjectives meuSy tuus, suus. The composer of elegiac verse 
should be careful to make his line end with a substantive or 
a verb. The rule applies to hexameter also. It is a principle 
of symmetry and emphasis that a line should not end with an 

^ Unless the accentuation Pierides still survived or could be felt, 
Zielinski thinks that Ciceronian rhythm affords evidence for it {Oausel- 
gesets, p. 233). 
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unimportant or otiose word, and this is even more clearly true 
of the ending of a couplet. 

In what precedes elegiac verse has been considered as it is 
written in the best periods of Greece and Rome by consider- 
able poets. The pentameter was not always preceded by one 
hexameter. Inscriptions show the practice of substituting for 
a couplet a group of three lines : 

Tovh^ ποθ* Έλλ?;ί/6ί Νίκη^ Kparet έργω !Άρηο^ 
Πέρσας Ιζ^λάσαντ^^ eX^vuipa 'Ελλάδι κοινον 
ΙΒρύσαντο Alos βωμον 'Ελ^νθ^ρίον. 

This appears in the Anthology (vi. 50) with a pentameter inter- 
polated after the first line, €ντ6λμω ψνχή9 λήματι π^θόμ^νοι 
(see Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides, p. 197). In later 
times there were eccentricities both in theory and practice. 
There were theorists who held that the last syllable of the first 
half was a syllaba anceps : 

hoc mihi tarn grand^ munus habere datur. 

And a late Greek epigrammatist, Philippos, wrote pentameters, 
κατά στίγον, i. e. without any intervening hexameters {AnihoL 
xiii. i). If there was any abuse of the metre in earlier writers 
it lay in using it for puφoses other than those for which it was 
originally intended. Callimachus used it for long narratives in 
his AiTia (though shortly before his time it had seemed to 
Aristotle incredible that anybody should write a narrative poem 
in a metre other than the heroic hexameter), and he was 
followed by Ovid in the J^asft, and by Propertius in some 
shorter pieces. Callimachus also set the example of using 
elegiac verse for a lampoon or personal attack in his loi's, a 
theme which for long had been claimed by iambic verse. 
Callimachus's poem may have been short enough to count as 
an epigram, but Ovid's Idts is not. 
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ANAPAESTS 

An anapaest is the converse of a dactyl, αντίστροφος τω 
δακτύλω, ww— , not —kj\j. But the rhythm is the same; 
it is ίσος, par (2:2, ^ ^ | ^ ^y 

It is doubtful, however, whether an anapaest is exactly and 
in all respects the converse of a dactyl. In a dactyl there is 
a strong ictus on the first part of the foot, and the first two times 
always take the form of a long syllable." In an anapaest the 
second part of the foot is normally, but not always, a long syllable, 
and the ictus may have been less marked. If we represent a 
dactyl by -i-w^, an anapaest may have been Ow -ί- (Ow | Ow). 
The first part of the foot is often a long syllable; with this and 
resolution in the second part an anapaest becomes — Ow. 
The slighter ictus perhaps helps to account for a strange fact 
in Latin verse. In other metres Latin verse shows a great 
reluctance to put the utus on the second syllable of a dactylic 
word : cardtne^ vertite seem to have been repellent to the 
Roman ear.* But the anapaest that in syllables looks like 
a dactyl — ανάπαιστος δακτνλθ€ΐ8ής — is freely used : 

inclute | parva | prodite | patria. 
saeptum altisono | cardine templum. 

^ Quint, ix. 4. 48 : * rhytbmo indiiferens est, dactylicusne ille priores 
habeat breves an sequentes ; tempus enim solum metitur, ut a sublatione 
ad positionem idem spatiisit/ 

2 There are some rare and rather disputable instances of the resolu- 
tion of the long syllable of a dactyl in lyric verse. And it is possible 
that Ennius admitted kj^j— or<j\^\jKj for a dactyl even in hexameters, 

' Zielinski, however, thinks that Ciceronian rh3'thm points to such an 
effect {ClauselgeseiZj p. 230). 
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The origin of anapaestic verse and its relation to dactylic 
metres lie beyond the survey of metrical history. There is no 
evidence. The second part of a common type of hexameter — 
the hexameter with caesura semiquinaria — coincides in syl- 
lables with an anapaestic dimeter catalectic, and may have 
been derived from it: 

Πηληιαδίω Άχιληο^ 

As a separate verse this was called Paroemiacus, almost 
certainly — though it has been doubted — because it was the 
verse in which proverbs or παροιμίαι were expressed {φζύγων 
μνλον άλφίτα <f>^vyus — άγαθοϊ δ* άριδάκρν€9 άνδρ€^). Such 
proverbs occur in hexameters, in Homer and Hesiod, some- 
times with only one short syllable at the beginning {παθών Si 
T€ νήπιου cyi/o), beside β^γβϊν 8e re vrjmos ίγνω). When 
an anapaestic dimeter, or line of four anapaests, had been 
developed to accompany the march of troops or of a chorus,^ 
the catalectic form of it agreed in appearance with the verse- 
proverb, but must have had a different rhythm, for, whereas 
the dactylic half-verse was three feet with a kind of anacrusis 
(w, — , or ww), the anapaestic line was one of more than three 
feet and must have had the time of four. 

Associated with the εμβατήρια of Tyrtaeus at Sparta, and 
later used for the entrance and exit of the chorus in the Attic 
theatre, anapaestic verse was obviously a march-rhythm.'* The 

1 There is evidence for it also as an exhortation or accompaniment for 
rowers : Serv. on A en, iii. 128 * Cretam proavosque petamus : celeuma 
dicunt, et bene metro celeumatis usus est, id est anapaestico trimetro 
hypercatalecto'. If this nautical use is ancient, we can see why Cratinus 
wrote the verse «ατά στίχον for a chorus of seamen in his Όδνσσψ 

- ' *^^^ • aiya νυν, anas €χ€ aiyav, 

Kot πάντα Xoyov τάχα ΊΤίύσα' 
ήμΐν *Ιθάκη irarpis Ιστιν, 
ΊΐλΙομ^ν δ* άμ *Οδνσσ4ι θ^ίφ* 

2 Like the iambic trimeter anapaests could also halt or limp. A 
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short syllables accompany the raising of the foot {apais\ and 
with the long syllable it is set down again (Oiais). Two 
anapaests accompany two steps, together they make a βάσι? 
(the Roman passus^ five feet as a measure of length). Two 
anapaests make a μέτρον, four are called a * Dimeter'; they 
are scanned κατά, διποδίαν like iambi or trochees, in spite of 
their greater length. This being the nature of the anapaest, 
it seems clear that it is and was distinctly felt to be an 

* ascending ^ rhythm ; we must not follow J. H. H. Schmidt 
in applying to it the methods of modern music and scanning 
anapaests as dactyls with anacrusis 

(^^^^ ; — ^^w | — \J \J | — KJ \J I — X). 

The name ανάπαιστος implies this, and it is confirmed by the 

regularity with which a word ends with the end of the second 

foot: 

διθρόνον Δίόθ^ν I και δισκήπτρον 

τιμής όχνρον \ ζ€νγος Άτρ^ιδαν, 

The same question has been raised about iambic verse, which 
Schmidt treated as trochaic with anacrusis. About both the 
testimony of antiquity is that the rising movement gave an 
effect of greater vigour and energy — the down\vard dactylic 
and trochaic movements one of greater fluency and facility — 

* cholanapaestic ' metre is found, on stone, in lines addressed by a gouty 

patient to Asclepius : 

τάδ€ σοΙ Aioipavros €ν€ύχομαι' 

σώσόν μ€, μάκαρ a$(vapcuTar€y 

Ιασάμ(νοί irobaypav κακήν, 

(Kaibel's Suppletnentunt Epigranifnaiunt Graecorunt, in Rhein. Mus. 34. 
aio.) Wilamowitz pointed out the appropriateness of the movement of 
the verse, suggestive of a hobbling gait. When Diophantus recovers, he 
returns thanks in dactylic hexameters. 

The verse consists of three anapaests and an iambus, a metre which 
requires further investigation. It is found (with accent taking the place 
of quantity) in early Byzantine hymns. But it is also as early as Sappho 
(y\vKvmKpov άμάχανον ορπ€τον)» 
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and in the case of iambi Quintilian expressly says that this 
effect was felt throughout the line, not merely at the beginning 
of it. It must have been even more clearly so in anapaests. 
In a hexameter or iambic trimeter the rhythm may be said 
to be reversed at the caesura ; in an anapaestic dimeter the 
initial effect was definitely repeated or renewed in the middle 
of the line. Sometimes it is further emphasized by the con- 
currence of a rhetorical effect, repetition or anaphora (yvv 
έπάκονσον, vvv Ιπάρη^ον, Aes. Cho, 725). 

The chief forms of anapaestic verse are the following : 

(a) The early εμβατήρια of Tyrtaeus, in which the catalectic 
form of line is repeated : 

<ϊγ€τ* ώ Snaprai evavSpov 
Kovpoi πατίρων ποΧιατάν^ 
λαια μ\ν ίτνν προβαλέσθβ, 
δόρυ Se^irepa δ* €ύτ6λμω^. 

That is i^ - 1 ^i:^- Ι i=i^ - Ι - or i^^ - Ι ^^- Ι i^^ - Ι u or 
v^w _ I vriw __ ι v^v^ _ ι _ ;^ or WW _ WW _ v^i^u -. The third 

foot may be a spondee (which it rarely is in the drama), and 
the long syllable of the anapaest is not resolved. 

(b) The acatalectic dimeter of tragedy and comedy (with 
the catalectic line at the close of a group of lines) used mainly 
for the Ησοδθ9 of the chorus. This is the most important and 
most familiar form of anapaestic verse ; it will be considered 
more fully. 

(c) In the Greek drama dimeters of a freer and more lyrical 
cast, in θρήνοι and other emotional passages, sometimes using 
frequent spondees to express distress or peφlexity {/on 859 f. 
ώ ψνχά, n&9 σιγάσω;) and sometimes admitting complete 
resolution in passages of greater excitement or surprise, either 
once in the line or twice or even in all three feet save the last : 

riy 6 pea \ βαθνκομα \ rdS* €π€σν\το β ρότων ;^ 

1 Λ resolved line of this type served the metricians as an example of 
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Similarly resolved anapaests are found on a larger scale in the 
ύπόρχημα of Pratinas, 1-4 (Wilamowitz, Sappho utid Simonides, 
p. 132 f.). 

(d) A longer line, tetrameter or Αριστοφάν€ίον, composed 
of an acatalectic and a catalectic dimeter. It is found in 
εμβατήρια : 

άγ€Τ* S> Snapra^ ivonXoi κούροι \ ποτϊ rhv Mpcoy Kivaatv 

(unless this should rather be regarded as two separate lines; 
the long line as written by later poets does not admit a 
spondee in the seventh place). Epicharmus is said to have 
composed whole plays in this metre, and it is used by Aristo- 
phanes, especially in the paradast's. At Rome Plautine drama 
uses also very frequently an acatalectic line of 8 or 4 + 4 
anapaests. The catalectic line was one of the many metres 
'written by Varro in his Saturae, In Aristophanes there is 
regular diaeresis after the fourth foot, and the seventh foot 
is not a spondee, though spondees are very freely admitted 
elsewhere {Nub, 961) : 

λ€^ω τοίνυν Tfjy άργαίαν \ παι8ύαν ώ^ δΐ€Κ€ΐτο, 

δτ* Ιγώ τά δίκαια λέγων ήνθονν \ και σωφροσύνη *ν€ν6μιστο. 

Anapaestic verse, in its current and unmistakable forms, 
may be called * dipodic ' and * dimetric '. Groups of two feet 
are combined with groups of four. A group of three or of six 

composition in the foot called * Pyrrhic' (or rather *Pyrrich', for it is 
pyrrichius, from the dance ηνρρίχη), A pyrrhic (^^ ^^ = — ) can hardly 
have had any real use or existence in metrical practice. Dionysius, De 
Comp, Verb, c. xvii, gives the line : 

λ^γ€ δ^ σ\) κατά πόδα νΐόχυτα μί\(α. 

Α resolved dactyl, or anapaest {\^ ^ 0^)t would be indistinguishable 
from a pyrrhic dipody. This particular line calls attention to the metre 
in which it is composed ; «ατά πόδα = foot by foot. * Foot by foot 
rehearse the measure, verse that flows in channel strange.' (It is difiicult 
to believe with Wilamowitz and Prof. Rhys Roberts that the line has 
also another meaning, and refers to the rent limbs of Pentheus.) 
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anapaests — a tripody or trimeter — is too rare and disputable 
to be considered here. 

In its collocation of words — the technical mitter of brick- 
laying — anapaestic verse, as we should expect, resembled 
dactylic in admitting the shortening of a long vowel before 
a following vowel — * vocalis ante vocalem corripitur ': 

οϊχ€ταί avSp&v. , (Aes. Pers. 60.) 

τω Θησ€ί8α δ* \ 6ζω Λ\θην&ν, (Eur. Bee, 123.) 

(in the latter of which passages the shortened syllable carries 
the ictus and may be compared with Plautus's Ua me \ dt amenta 
in trochaic verse). But such shortening is far less frequent in 
anapaests than in epic verse ; it is in fact rare. And of course 
it is rarer still in Latin, where * vocalis ante vocalem corripitur ' 
was never a prevalent metrical principle ; the principle came 
into ^z.^ within a word—e.g, fieri — more frequently than in 
Greek, and as we have seen above (p. 46, i. b) a monosyllable 
was shortened in verse, and in actual speech, when the fol- 
lowing syllable was short. There is an example in a tetrameter 
of Varro's : 

non quaerenda est homini, | qui habet | virtutem, paenula 
in imbri. 

Anapaestic verse was not so congenial to Latin as iambic or 
trochaic. Plautus does not employ this shortening to any 
appreciable extent, but other metrical devices are rather 
notably frequent in his anapaests : (i) fusion of two vowels 
into one long one, *filio, nuptiis', scanned• as spondees; 
(2) shortening on the principle of * Breves Breviantes', 

fores dn | cubiti ac | pedes plus | valeant. 

It is possible, and it has been maintained by some, that, 
instead of synizesis, we should see in the former of these 
cases also the operation of the same law, resulting in two 
short syllables (*fili6, nuptns'). 
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It remains to consider the systems of anapaestic dimeters 
which are so conspicuous in the drama. Their special purpose 
was to accompany the entrance, πάρο8θ9 or €Ϊσοδθ9, of the 
chorus/ but occasional passages of similar anapaests are 
found elsewhere, and the πάροδο? usually does not consist 
of anapaests alone, but of anapaests p/us μίλοΫ. 

In the Greek drama anapaestic systems are made up of 
groups of lines (three, four, or five or more lines, as the poet 
chose to arrange them) which end with a paroemiacus or 
catalectic line, and which are continuous in their metrical 
structure. . There is no hiatus or syllaba anceps at the end 
of a line ; the composition is hypermetric, hypermetron, or 
what was sometimes called πι^ΐγογ, as giving the reciter no 
rest or breathing-space. 

A monometer or line of two anapaests is occasionally 
admitted. It may be the penultimate line : 

τήσδ* άπο χώρα? 
ήραν, στρατιωτίν άρωγάι^, 
or may mark some kind of pause in the thought. 

^ In Ar. Poei, c. xii the vapoSos is defined as νρώτη Xi^is όλου χορού. 
It is not a μ<λο;. Westphal argued that it must have been recited, for 
if it were sung the movement of the choreutae would be ludicrously 
slow. 

The other choric passages are στάσιμα, and a στάσιμον is defined as 
τύ av(v άνατΓούστον Kcd τροχαίου^ i.e. without anapaestic systems and 
trochaic tetrameters. Trochaic tetrameters are not found in the impoBos 
of an extant play, but the schol. on Ar. Ach, 204 says that tragic and 
comic poets employed them, ivttdav δρομαίωί €ΐσά'γωσι rohs χορούς. Ίνα ό 
\oyos συντρίχτ/ τφ δράματι (leg. δραμήματι). The close of the Oed. Tyr, 
is a surviving relic of a trochaic i^o^o^ {Si πάτρα$ Θήβψ ίνοικοι κτλ,). 

In a normal tragedy the entrance of the chorus is a formal and stately 
affair, occupying some time. The choreutae enter in their ordered ranks 
or groups, to assume a rectangular formation {τζτρά'γωνον σχήμα). At 
the close of the play the situation was very difierent. The audience are 
stirred or overwhelmed by the fear and pity which the catastrophe has 
excited. Elaborate and prolonged evolutions would be out of place. 
Hence the anapaests are often only a few lines (πολλοί μορφαΐ των 
δαιμονίων κτλ,). 
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Diaeresis is regular after the first μίτρον or dipody, except 
that the division is in a few instances later by one short time : 
πτ€ρνγων €ρ€τμοϊσίν \ €ρ€σσ6μ€νοί, 
μαλακοί^ άβόλοισι \ παρηγορίαις. 
Coincidence of word and foot is freely admitted in 
anapaestic verse, both in Greek and Latin. It may extend 
throughout a line or more than one line : 

ώί καϊ TTJs vvv φθιμ€νη9 vvktos 
μεγάλοι θόρυβοι κατίχονσ* ήμα^. 

The form v^ w v^ w (proceleusmaticus) is not admitted. Only 
one example is quoted, and that is in comedy : 

δια σέ ie | φοιται^, (Ar. Clouds 916.) 

The inverted anapaest (— \S) is subject to considerable 
restrictions. A line made up of four such feet is inadmissible, 
and a line like 

ζνγ^ν άμφιβαλ€ΐι/ δονλιον ^Ελλάδι (Aes. Persae 50.) 
is infrequent. It may not precede an anapaest; this would 
result in bringing four short syllables together (^^^ v^ w — ). 
Most commonly it is followed by a spondee, as in τί/σί* άττό 
χώραί, SL group of syllables that make an *Adonius', which 
closed a sapphic stanza. 

To the Romans the composition of Anapaestic verse pre- 
sented special difificulties, and their practice is consequently 
different from that of the Greeks. In early Roman drama the 
proceleusmaticus {^ yj ό ^) is freely admitted, not only in 
comedy, but also in tragedy ; and the diaeresis in the middle 
of the dimeter is less strictly observed. Greek anapaests not 
only had diaeresis in the middle of the line, but quite frequently 
ended each anapaest with the end of a word ; in Latin such an 
arrangement meant divergence throughout of ictus and accent : 

inclute parva prodite patria.^ 

* Compare lines of Anaxandrides (quoted by Lindsay, Captivi, p. 77) : 

θνιη^ιδα όΐΓτα/, ψυκίδίί ίφθαί. 
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Pacuvius is credited with a deliberate attempt to write 
anapaests on a new principle, exemplified in the lines : 

agite, ite, evoljvite, rdpite, coma 
tractate per as|pera saxa et humum. 

Here there is more agreement between accent and ictus, facili- 
tated by the abolition of the diaeresis. Marius Victorinus, who 
mentions the experiment, of course gives no hint that agree- 
ment Avith accent was arrived at (* Pacuvius novare propositum 
volens noluit intra binos pedes finire sensum '), nor do we 
know whether Pacuvius persisted in his experiment or tried it 
on a large scale. It could not succeed or establish itself. The 
result was too unlike the Greek norm; and to compose in 
this vein must have been extremely difficult. To write verse 
that observes two different principles is a tour de force which 
may be difficult in the extreme, e.g. to write hexameters in 
English that observe both accent and quantity. In Latin 
anapaests complete success was impossible. Pacuvius has to 
end his linies with *comd, hunium*. To achieve coincidence of 
accent and ictus the line must either end with a word of 
one syllable, which no doubt it might occasionally do, as in 

Accius's 

delubra tenes, mysteria quae, 

or with one of a very limited number of quite exceptional 
words such as *nostrds', * tan ton*, 'abit* (where the abnormal 
accent is due to loss of a syllable). It is notable that Terence 
never uses anapaests in. his few cantica, although they are the 
favourite metre in the cantica of Plautus. 

With a catalectic ending the conditions are reversed. Here 
the agreement of ictus and accent was a thing not difficult to 

(The exact coincidence of accent and ictus here is of course quite acci- 
dental. Accent diverged from ictus just as readily : 

διθρύνόν Αιόθέν καΐ Ιϋσκη-ητρου. 

Accent has no place in Greek metre till Babrius, and in Babrius it is 
regarded only in one syllable of the line.) 
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attain, but difficult to avoid. So it is not surprising to find 
Plautus writing catalectic dimeters continuously {κατά στίχον 
or iugiter) : 

defessus sum pultando. 

hoc postremumst. vae vobis, &c. {Stichus ^i^i,) 

Plautus also uses the catalectic line as a concluding line or 
clausula after a group of acatalectic dimeters, as do the tragic 
poets : Accius, Philocieta : 

unde igni' clu^t mortalibu* clam 
divisus : eum dictu' Prometheus 
clepsisse dolo poena sque lovi 
fato ^xpendisse supremo. ^ 

This ending is found also in the Saturae of Varro {Κοσμο- 

τορννη) : 

dum nos ventus ilamine sudo 

suavem ad patriam perducat. 

But it is not consistently and invariably used by the early 
poets, and it was entirely abandoned by Seneca. Plautus, 
besides writing catalectic dimeters, frequently makes his longer 
lines (tetrameters) catalectic. One or two lines are catalectic 
in a passage otherwise acatalectic : Persa 783-4 : 

qui illiim Persam dtque omn^s Persas atque etiam omn6s 

personas 
male di omnes p^rdant, ita misero Toxilus haec mihi concivit. 

It is difficult to see why Plautus did not make all his long 
lines of this type. Aristophanes had done so, without any 
inducement in the shape of coincident accent and ictus. And 
the same question arises about iambic verse. The catalectic 
form (* septenarius ') makes coincidence in the penultimate 

^ In the second line ^ dictus Prometheus ' shows that the incidence of the 
ictus did not enforce length by position. It was when the ictus fell on 
a vovsrel originally long by nature that the long quantity was revived or 
protected (' manS manS ' begins a trochaic line). 

1887 f 
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syllable extremely easy of attainment and all but invariable. 
Yet Plautus often writes the complete 'octonarius', without 
having much precedent for it in Greek comedy as far as we 
know (though the Ί\ν€νταί of Sophocles has revealed a 
passage of considerable length in satyric drama). 

In the Roman drama anapaests are not associated with march- 
ing or with the eiaoSo^ or €^oSo9 of a chorus. They may happen 
to be used when a personage is entering, as in Th'n, 840 f., but 
that does not make them ' march-anapaests ' (Lindsay, Captivi^ 
p. 80). There was no regular chorus, and the 'orchestra' was 
occupied by the seats of senators. The fishermen in the Rudens 
enter with iambic septenariL Anapaestic verse could be used as 
a lyric anywhere in the play. Many of the more complex forms 
of Greek lyric were unworkable in Latin, and anapaests were 
one of the simpler metres that took their place. 

Seneca's practice would have seemed very strange to the 
Greeks of earlier times. His treatment of anapaests is in 
keeping with what he does in the case of other metres. He 
sometimes writes a long passage in Sapphics, without an 
Adonius anywhere ; sometimes a long passage in Asclepia- 
deans without a shorter closing line (Glyconeus). So in 
anapaests his last line is often a dimeter like the rest. He 
does, however, show some tendency to use a monometer as 
a closing line, often in the form —^j^ : 

quid plura canam? vincit saevas 

cura novercas. {Phaedra 357.) 

Or the second dipody of the last line takes that shape : 

nee sit terris ultiimil ThOle. {Med. 379.) 

In the Agamemnon (310 f.) he has dimeter and monometer 
alternating, a form unknown to Greek tragedy. In linking 
his lines together Seneca is less carieful than the Greek 
dramatists. Hiatus and syllaba anceps occur sometimes, 
without being justified by the close of a period or by a marked 
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pause in the sense. But the instances are few, and some of 
them have been removed by emendation. They are notably 
more frequent in the Octavia than in the other plays, and this 
difference in metrical practice is one of the fairly numerous 
and considerable reasons for assigning that play to a different 
author. The author has also a tendency to make a monometer 
end in a short syllable ('pulsata fretil', 316, *fletibus oril', 330), 
and he has an unusual lengthening before a mute and a liquid 
in * plura referre prohibetpraesens ' (890). 
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CHAPTER V 

IAMBIC VERSE 

I. The Iambic Trimeter and Senarius 

* Trimeter ' and * Senarius ' are not merely different words 
for the same thing or words of precisely the same meaning. 
The former designates a handling of the metre that was 
distinctively Greek, though practised also by later Roman 
poets : * senarius ' is the more appropriate word for the heavier 
and more amoφhous type of line which prevailed at Rome 
before the Augustan age. 

In both languages there were several distinct veins of iambic 
writing and types of iambic verse, each with principles and 
restrictions of its own. Quintilian (Inst Or. ix. 4. 139 f.), 
speaking of the variation of rhythm in oratory to answer to 
various emotions, illustrates this by iambic verses : sometimes 
we aim at the ' tumor tragoediae ', which depends mainly on 
iambi and spondees ; the iambus with its rising movement, he 
would say, gives an effect of imperious energy, and the spondee 
of course lends solemnity to the utterance : 

en Impero Argis, sceptra mihi Ifquit Pelops 

(words of Atreus, perhaps from a play of Accius) ; the verse of 
comedy, he proceeds, gains 'celeritas' at the expense of 
* gravitas ', it admits * trochees ' (by which he means what we 
are accustomed to call * tribrachs ') and pyrrhics : 

quid igϊtur Adam ? non eam ne nunc quidem : 
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further, 'aspera et maledica', when expressed in verse, take 
the shape of iambi : 

quis hoc potest videre, quis potest pati, 
nisi impudicus et vorax et aleo? 

Quintilian is here quoting, from Catullus (xxix), lines which 
admit no spondee and consist of pure iambi throughout. This 
was a refinement on the abusive verse of Archilochus. The 
effect was one of measured and dexterous * celeritas ', like the 
flashing of a rapier in a skilful hand or the flight of a well- 
aimed missile.^ 

^ Iambic verse has no early history. It comes, into view 
suddenly in the middle of the seventh century b. c, written 
in a finished and exact form by Archilochus of Paros, to whom 
notable advances and innovations are attributed in several 
different kinds of metre. It existed before, no doubt, probably 
in a ruder and more popular form, with the licences which are 
later seen in comedy. It belongs clearly to the lonians, and 
it had some place in the popular festivals of Demeter and 
lakchos, which flourished among the lonians and their 
kindred of Attica — festivals connected with the rise of the 
Attic drama. 

The study of iambic verse begins most conveniently with 
the most regular form of it that had a wide vogue— CatuUus's 
absolutely pure iambi we may postpone, as an exceptional and 
rather artificial or fanciful thing — the trimeter of Archilochus 
and the tragedians. . The practice of Archilochus differs so 
slightly from that of tragedy that he need not be separately 
treated. It was his verse that tragedy adopted, λ^κτικώτατορ 
των μύτρων — *altemis aptum sermonibus' (Hor. A, P, 81) — as 

^ Quintilian's phrase about Archilochus, ^ breves vibrantesque senten- 
tiae' (x. I. 60), compares his thoughts or meanings to the hurtling of 
a spear through the air, or perhaps to a thunderbolt (compare the saying 
of Cicero, which Quintilian quotes [ix. 4. 55] : ^ Demosthenis non tanto- 
pere vibrarent ilia fulmina/ &c.). 
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nearer to real life or actual debate than the elaborate and 
stately hexameter. There are various indications that the 
natural texture or tendency both of Greek and Latin was 
iambo-trochaic (alternation of short and long) rather than 
dactylic or anapaestic, though both languages lent themselves 
readily enough to the latter forms of verse also.^ 

The iambus is a foot of three times (www), its rhythm 
duplex or 8ιπλάσΐ09 (the ratio of the parts 2 : i, or in actual 
order 1 + 2). The second and third times go together, taking 
normally the shape of a long syllable (w -) ; when they do not 
do so the ictus is on the second syllable of the foot (w | ο J), 
It is a rising foot; the slighter or weaker part precedes the 
stronger. But though the ancients recognized and often 
discuss the single iambus, Greek composition in iambics dealt 
not with single iambi, but with pairs or dipodies (whence the 
name trimeter * for a line containing six feet) : w — w — , Of 
the four syllables in such a group there was one that might be 
heavier without detriment to the general effect — the first To 
make the third long would efface the structure of the group : 
w is amorphous. The iambic line consisted of three 

^ Cicero {Orator 189) : * versus saepe in oratione per imprudentiam 
didmus . • . senarios vero et Hipponacteos effugere vix possumus ; 
magnam enim partem ex iambis nostra constat oratio' (where Cicero 
would have ended with the fault he is describing if he had written, 
' partem έχ iambis constat nostra oritio '. He shuns that, and gives us 
instead, as in the previous clause, the favourite prose ending of a double 
Cretic www—) : ib. § 191, he speaks of the view that iambic rhythm 
belongs specially to oratory, ' quod sit orationi simillimus ' ; it therefore 
belongs to the drama too : ^ qua de causa fieri ut is potissimum propter 
similitudinem veritatis (» reality, real life) adhibeatur in fabulis, quod 
ille dactylicus numerushexametrorum magniloquentiae sit accommodatior.' 

' Terentianus: 

sed ter feritur; hinc trimetnis dicitur, 
scandendo binos quod pedes coniungimus. 

('feritur', is beaten : each of three groups of syllables has its dominant 
ictus.) 
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such dipodies, and it followed that the first, fifth, and ninth 
syllables might be long : 

For feet of three times, the longest possible κωλον, according 
to Aristoxenus, was one of six feet or eighteen times. The 
trimeter then may be one κωλον ; but in fact and in practice 
the trimeter insisted on being divided, in very much the same 
way as the hexameter. It resented equal division; like a 
hexameter it refused to be 2 + 2 + 2 or 3 + 3 when it was 
embodied in words : a line like 

αμήχανων \ ά\γη86νων | ίπιστροφαί 

is not admitted in tragedy, and Aeschylus's line (if he wrote it 
in this shape) 

θρ^κην π€ράσαι/Τ€γ \ μόγΐί πολλω π6ι/<ρ 

may be a case of sound deliberately made to answer to 
sense : 

The line too labours and the words move slow. 

When elision occurred the division was tolerated : 

3> πάσα Κά8μον γαΓ, άπόλλνμαι 86λφ, 

and of course the end of a monosyllabic word might occur in 
the middle of the line if the word was proclitic and not 
enclitic : 

οΰ μοί τά Γνγ€ω τον πολυχρύσου μέλ^ι 

is a perfectly euphonious line. Exceptionally, also, a break in 
the middle of the line might emphasize a contrast : 

ατιμίας μ€ΐ/ οΰ, προμηθία? 8k σον, {EL 1036.) 

The trimeter then, like the hexameter, prefers to be 24 + 3^ 
or 3^ + 2^. Often, of course, as in a hexameter like 

Peliaco quondam prognatae vertice pinus 
or 

caerula verrentes abiegnis aequora palmis. 
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the division is very slight, and exists rather for metre than for 
the sense or for rhetoric. It was possible for a comic poet 
to make a trimeter consist of one long compound word 
( Wasps 220) : 

άρχαιομίλισιδωνοφρυνιχήρατα, 

though we may perhaps suppose a very slight division after 
σιβωνο. 

The analogy between these divisions and those of the 
hexameter is so close that it seems necessary to call them 
caesurae. If they are caesuraCy i\tb fact is of some importance 
for recent metrical methods and discussions. 

The syllables of an iambic trimeter admit of being 
construed as trochees with anacrusis: 

(In a trochaic dipody, which is the converse of an iambic one^ 
it is tht fourth syllable that is anceps or permitted to be long.) 
This method of scansion, which is in agreement with modem 
musical notation, was adopted by J. H. H. Schmidt and others 
in the nineteenth century, and — for lyrics at all events — the 
principle has had considerable currency in this country, since 
it was set forth by Jebb in the introductions to his editions of 
plays of Sophocles. It has advantages. It may be contended 
that it gives a better and clearer account of certain forms of 
verse than does iambic scansion. As regards the trimeter 
of the drama — verse that is spoken or recited" rather than 
sung — this matter of the caesura is perhaps the most tangible 
objection that can be brought against it. With trochaic scan- 
sion it is difficult to see that there is any cumbrousness or 
heaviness or rupture into two parts in the line of Aeschylus 
quoted above : 

θρή\κηι/ π€ράσαι/\τ€9 μ6γΐ9 πολ|λω πόι^ω. 

The normal divisions of the Trimeter would have to be called 
diaereses and not caesurae^ on the trochaic theory. Further, 
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the difference in ηθο^, in feeling or effect, between trochaic 
and iambic verse is discussed so often and so conspicuously 
by the ancients that it is difficult to believe that the difference 
consisted only in the presence or absence of one syllable at the 
beginning.* We have seen above that the structure of anapaests 
is far from suggesting obviously that they should . be scanned 
as dactyls with anacrusis; and it may be added that the 
anacrusis is no more plausible in the case of dochmii 

(w w— ), φρένων 8νσφρ6νων αμαρτήματα is not readily 

thought of as <)>ρζ\νων 8νσφρ6νων ά\μαρτήματα, j^ 

The essential structure of the tragic trimeter has now been 
explained. If we speak of it in terms of feet, we may say that 
only the first, third, and fifth may be heavy or spondaic. There 
must be a caesura in the third foot or in the fourth. Subordi- 
nate, but still quite important principles of structure remain. 
A clear understanding of the nature of the verse was one of 
the contributions made by English scholars to classical research. 
It was made in the beginning of last century. One of the rules 
is still known by the name of Porson (Lex Forsoni). 

(i) Resolution. Unlike the long syllable of the dactyl in 
a hexameter, resolution of which is found only in two or three 
dubious lines of Ennius (^supra^ p. 56), the long syllable of an 
iambus could be replaced by two short syllables. This was 
done very sparingly by Archilochus, not more than once in 
a line : 

KJ KJ KJ 

κλαίω I τά θασ/|ωι/ ου τα Μαγνητών κακά. 

1 There is a passage in Quintilian (ix. 4. 136) which seems to show 
that when a series of syllables occurred which could be analysed as 
iambi (w — w — w— ....), the * rising' effect was not felt only at the 
outset (* iambi . . . omnibus pedibus insurgunt et a brevibus in longas 
nituntur et crescunt '). The believer in trochaic scansion should read the 
iambic tetrameters in the Ίχν€υτάί of Sophocles (api f.) with an open 
mind, or a mind as unprejudiced as he can make it. He will not feel 
them to be merely trochaic tetrameters with a syllable prefixed. 
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Tragedy at nrst was similarly strict, but gradually assumed 
greater freedom. When Euripides brought it down from 
heroic heights to a level nearer that of everyday life, its 
vocabulary and metre underwent a corresponding change. In 
metre resolution became more frequent. Euripides has 
resolution as often as four times in a line: 

π€νία Sk σοφίαν €λαχ€ 8ih rh Sv(rrv\€s• 

Comedy admitted resolution with great freedom, leaving 
untouched only the last foot of the line. In all forms of 
the verse, at all periods, the last foot is a regular disyllabic 
iambus, v^b^.* 

When the long syllable of the first, third, or fifth foot was 
resolved, the result might be — ^^v-', a group of syllables of 
dactylic form, but differing from a real dactyl in the incidence 
of the icfus. Tragedy admitted — ow only in the first and 
third foot, not in the fifth. 

When resolution took place, and the three syllables were 
not within the same word but divided between two words, 
the strict rule, observed by Archilochus and the tragedians, 
was that the two short syllables which stood for the long 
should be in the same word (w | ww, not ww | w), as in 
τά θασί(α)ΐ'), or in Aeschylus : 

^κύθην is οΊμ\ον, άβα\τον els ίρημίαν. 

1 A line in the Frogs appears to be an exception : 

Kol Ηωδάριον και ληκύθων κσΐ θυλάκων 

(1. iflos). The line would be normal if the first syllable of θυλάκων 
could be supposed to be short. But all the earlier evidence mkkes it 
long, and the only instance of its shortness given by L. and S. is in 
a late epigram in the Anthology {Anih, PaL viii. i66), which has no 
metrical authority. Further, the context demands a word exactly equi- 
valent in its syllables to κωϋάριον and ληκύθιον. The deviation from rule 
is similar to that which is sometimes necessitated by a proper name. 
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In comedy the rule is not observed, though it is not broken 
with great frequency : 

€^^ ^ei' σύ πολλούς rbv \ πατέρ* i\\auv€i9 δρόμους. 

(Arist Clauds 29.) 

(ii) An anapaest was admitted by tragedy Only in the first 
foot {πσταμ&ν re πηγαί. . .), and that under the condition that 
the three syllables must be in the same word. An exception 
was made in the case of proper names : 

€/io2 ^i/ ooSeh μνθθ9, Αντιγόνη, φίλωντ^ 

Comedy admitted an anapaest in all places but the last : 

κατάβα, κατάβα, κατάβα, κατάβα, — καταβήσομαι. 

(iii) The rule of the * final cretic ' {Lex Forsoni) when a line 
ends in a word of * cretic * form (— w — ), the preceding syllable 
must be. either short, or a word of one syllable connecting 
itself with the word that follows ; it may not be long and the 
last syllable of a word of more than one syllable. Thus 

m τοϊσιν ίμπ^ίροισι και \ ray σνμφοροί$ 

is a quite legitimate line, but 

Άτλα9 i χαλκίοισι νώτοΐί ούρανβν 

is so exceptional — in tragedy — that doubts arise about the text. 
Comedy did not observe the rule^ and it was entirely disregarded 
by Roman poets, even when they wrote iambic verse with the 
greatest strictness and finish, in the Augustan age and later. 

The Porsonian canon has hitherto been a mere * empirical 
fact '. The practice of the Greek tragic poets commends itself 
to the ear as euphonious, but no definite cause for it was 
suggested by Porson himself, or for long after him. Recently 
a promising attempt to assign a cause has been made by 
K. Witte {Hermes, 1914, p. 229 f.). His theory may be 
summarized as follows : — The iambic trimeter, like the 
heroic hexameter, fell naturally into two parts, and the 
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favourite and most frequent division of it was the penthe- 

mimeral : 

^-1 — 1^5— i-^i — I-• 

Further, the effect of this division was heightened, with extreme 
frequency, by making the syllable before it long. If a precisely 
similar effect followed at δ, four syllables later, the division at 
a would no longer be dominant. Hence if a line begins 

ψΊ/χ^ι/ r' Αριστοι, 

it may be completed by the words 

Κ€ύγέν€ΐάί/ €κπρ€π€Ϊ9, 

where the -at/ is short, but a quadrisyllabic word, or group of 
words, with the last syllable long may not follow the caesura. 
Similarly (though here the argument becomes somewhat less 
convincing) with a hephthemimeral division : 

"Ελληρ^^ ού μ€νοΪ€ν, αλλά σίλμασιν, 

the hephthemimeral division (which musi be preceded by a 
short syllable) may not be followed by a similar division which 
would obscure or eclipse it, i. e. not by a similar division with 
the added emphasis of a long syllable before it. 

That is a brief statement of Witters principle, and it appears 
to be sound, at all events as regards the dominant penthe- 
mimeral caesura, and the rule once evolved may have been 
extended to lines with the less frequent hephthemimeral. In 
a line like 

I- w--i-^- - I 

non ut superni villa candens Tusculi 

there are two conspicuous groups of syllables arranged in a way 
that rather distorts or destroys a trimeter, a metrical effect 
belonging to lyrics and to a wholly different type of verse, 

ΤΙυθωνί r' ai^ffs ovpov ΰμνων. (Pind. Fyth, iv.) 

Witte points out that, in the rare violations in Greek tragedy 
of Porson's Law, the last five syllables of the line sometimes 
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go very closely together in sense, or the words are bound 
together by elision ^ : 

a μοι προσ€λθωι/ σίγα σήμαιν* cfr' €χ€ί. 

(Soph. Mil. 22.) 

Now elision at this point — before the final cretic — is distinctly 
preferred by Seneca. The effect of * villa candens Tusculi' 
did not repel Horace, but it did repel him. In the great 
majority of the lines in Seneca that end in a word of three 
syllables, there is elision before that word. If we next come 
back to Horace we find that in Epode xvii, a poem of a 
dramatic cast rather than Archilochian iambi, the only violation 
of Porson's rule is * homicidam Hectorem '. 

Tragedy, as it had an exalted, Ionic and poetic, diction of 
its own, was also stately and regular in metre. The comic 
poet can make an effective use of the difference. Thus in the 
Peace Hermes, being a god, naturally speaks the language of 
tragedy. When Trygaeus knocks at the gate of Olympus, he 
begins : 

TT^dci/ βροτον μ€ προσίβαλ' — 

{βροτον, for θνητού, is tragic, and we may suppose that the 
sentence was to end with words like ίζαίφνη^ φάτΐί). But 
he is startled by the apparition of the gigantic beetle, and he 
goes on : 

&ναξ ^Ηράκλ€ΐ9, 
τουτί τι koTi τ6 κακόν ; ΤΡ. ΐ7Γποκάνθαρο9. 

* Άναξ ^HpdKkus' and the form τοντί belong to everyday 
colloquial Attic. The former is also metrically untragic. The 

^ Witte proposes to deal with the first line of the Ion by writing it *. 

ArXas 6 χαλκίοκη νά/τοισ* ούρανόν, 

with elision before the cretic. But this seems doubtful in Attic tragedy: 
it would be more plausible in Archilochus, in verse written in actual 
Ionic. 
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resolution in τί ίστ\ί rh κα\κ6ν', is not irregular or not 
glaringly irregular, for the article τ6 goes closely with 
κακ6ν. 

The trimeter of Attic comedy enjoyed a large measure of 
freedom. Some of its features have already been mentioned. 
But it remains a very different thing from the *senarius' of 
the early Roman drama. Most notably, it never admits a 
spondee in the second or fourth foot. 

It might be supposed that the admission of an anapaest 
would carry with it the admission of a spondee, but this is not 
the case. Further, the anapaest is not admitted indiscrimi- 
nately and in any shape. It is admitted most readily — ^with 
great readiness — when all three syllables are in one word 
{κατάβα, κατάβα κτ\.), A long word has a longer pause 
after it than a short word, and if a long word ended with one 
of the short syllables the foot was broken or strained asunder 
becoming less suitable to take a place among iambi. The 
effect is therefore infrequent, and it has been observed that in 
Greek it occurs within a dipody, not between two dipodies : 

€7riir|/co7roy ^||ice). 

S^vp\6 παΚϊν \\ βαδιστέον. 

The Latin senarius is stricter in this respect, and it has been 
suggested that it was so because it ignored dipodic structure ; 
it had no quadrisyllabic group within which a wrongly divided 
anapaest could find shelter. Hence the line {Astnaria, 
Prol. ii) 

Demophilu' scripsit, Maccu' vortit barbare 

may be regarded as proof that, though Plautus's full and formal 
name, at all events in his later life, was T. Maccius Plautus, 
he was also known as Maccus. *Macciti' | vortit' divides an 
anapaest wrongly. 

The comic trimeter could divide itself in ways that w^re 
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excluded from tragedy, even emphasizing a strange division 
by change of speaker {Birds 175) : 

IT. βλίψον κάτω. ΕΠ. καϊ Sfj βλίπω. Π. βλίπ^ νυν &νω. 

The * proceleusmaticus ' (w v^ ό \J)^ arrived at by resolution 
of an anapaest, is very rare in Greek comedy, much rarer than 
in Latin, but there are undoubted instances of it. A good 
example is a line of the comic poet Plato : 

oiro^, Tis ef; ( Xcyc ταχύ* | τί aiyas ; ούκ kpus» 

The trimeter of the satyric drama calls for very brief notice. 
It may be said to be mtermediate between the tragic and the 
comic trimeter, but not in the sense that it is half-way between 
them. It is nearer the tragic form of verse — ^notably so in the 
recently recovered 'I\v€VTa( of Sophocles — and differs from 
it chiefly in admitting the anapaest more freely, in places other 
than the first. Anapaests are fairly frequent in the Cyclops. 
A fragment of the ' ΤΙμομηθ^ύ$ Πνρκα€ύς ' of Aeschylus : 

λινά 8k πίσσα κώμοΧίνον μακροί τόνοι 

shows, by its anapaest in the fourth place — an ordinary word, 
not a proper name — that the play must have been a satyric 
drama and not a tragedy. 

The history of iambic verse at Rome is in many points'*^ 
obscure and complicated, much more difficult than the history 
of the trimeter in Greek. It falls into two sharply distinguished 
periods, or rather phases, which overlap in time, (i) The 
* senarius * of the early drama, which ignored dipodic structure 
and admitted spondees in all places but the last — ^not only in 
the first, third, and fifth — ^was used in tragedy from Livius 
to Accius, and by Cicero iahis versions from the Greek ; it is 
found later in the fables of Phaedrus, and probably continued 
to be used in comedy in imperial times ^ ; (2) a stricter form of 

'^ M. Pomponius Bassulus, who wrote comedies under Trajan or 
Hadrian, composed his own epitaph, which is extant on stone, Presum- 
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verse or * trimeter \ conforming to Greek rule substantially, 
though not in all details, was introduced first by ' iambograpbi ' 
in Cicero's time, Catullus and his friends ; and in the Augustan 
age tragedy in the hands of Varius and Ovid all but certainly 
adopted a similar type of verse, not materially different from 
the trimeter of Seneca. Horace would not have condemned 
as loose or inartistic the spondaic lines of Ennius : 

in scaenam missos cummagno pondere versus, 

if his friends PoUio and Varius had still been writing lines of 
the same type.^ 

The verse of the early drama is a vast subject of investigation, 
on which much has been written. It cannot be dealt with here, but 
a gap would be left in the history of the metre if its nature were 
not briefly indicated. It is somewhat cumbrous or ponderous, 
especially in tragedy, less agile in movement than Greek iambic 
verse. The effect is due to very frequent spondees (or their 
equivalents, dactyl and anapaests) and also often to frequent 
elision : 

quiai)dm tam advέrso augdrio et inimico omin^ 
Thebis radiatum lumen ostentum tuum? (Accius.) 

ably the verse is that which he was accustomed to write : 

ne more pecoris otio transfungerer, 

Menandri paucas vorti scitas fabulas 

et ipsus etiam sedulo finxi novas, &c. 
The second line has spondees in the second and fourth place, as have 
some of the lines that follow. Compare also the iambics of Apuleius 
on a toothpowder (Apologia, c. vi). 

^ It has been supposed that when Horace described Pollio's tragedies 
in the phrase 

PoUio regum 
facta cant pede ter pgrcusso, 
he meant to imply that the lines were of the strict Hellenic type. But 
this seems doubtful. He may have been thinking vaguely of 'trimeter' 
as the name for the verse of tragic dialogue, however constructed. In 
the passage of the A. P. quoted above (1. 258) he speaks of the ' tri- 
meters ' of Accius (' hie et in Acci | nobilibus trimetris'). 
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(In these two lines, as it happens, the fourth foot dots conform 
to Oreek rule, et ini and en osf.) Cicero could write in the old 
tragic vein with such exactness that his lines sometimes sound 
almost like a parody of Pacuvius or Accius : 

haec interemit tortu multiplicabili 

draconem, auriferam obtdtu adservantem arbor^m. 

Yet Cicero, in an often-quoted passage, speaks of the verses of 
comedy as shapeless and inharmonious : ' comicorum senarii 
propter similitudinem sermonis sic saepe sunt abiecti, ut nonnum- 
quam vix ineis numerus et versus intellegi possit* {Orator 184). 
In the Ciceronian and Augustan ages literary Latin was being 
rapidly polished, hellenized, stereotyped in Hellenic moulds. 
Feeling and appreciation for its older and more spontaneous 
forms was dying out or was impaired. The older verse was 
not really formless. It observed rules of its own, ultimately 
prescribed by the nature of the Latin language, many of which 
have been made clear by modem research. But it was a 
defect in the old Roman drama that the verse of tragedy and 
the verse of comedy were so much alike — not that they were 
exactly alike, but there was no such difference as in Greek. 
While the metrical difference was less consistent and less 
obvious, the old Roman poet differentiated tragedy by a tumid 
vein of style, an often turgid and bombastic type of diction, de- 
rived partly perhaps from Aeschylus, but partly no doubt from the 
contemporary * Asiatic ' or at best decadent rhetoric of Greece. 
The differentiation was clear enough, and could be utilized by 
the comic poet after the fashion of the scene from the J^eace 
quoted above : Plautus in the Hudens makes the aged priestess 
addfess her suppliants in tragic language, and in very regular 
cretic verse : 

nempe equo ligneo per vias caerulas 
esti' vectae ? 

How the early Latin poets came to handle the metre as they 

1887 G 
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did is obscure. Were there forms of Greek verse, current in 
popular entertainments of the time, that were looser than the 
trimeters of Aristophanes or Menander?^ Did the native 
Saturnian verse set an example of indifference to the quantity 
of the syllable on which the ictus did not fall? Did the 
incidence of the Latin accent — always on the penultimate 
syllable if that syllable is long — accidentally or Karh ανμβζ- 
βηκ69 aid and enforce the iambic rhythm, so that less attention 
to quantity was necessary ? In a line like 

laborans, qua^rens, parcens, illi s^rviens 

the coincidence is obvious. Apart from the first and last feet 
of the line — where there is divergence, if these feet are formed 
by disyllabic words — there is a great deal of coincidence in 
the verse of the early drama. A syllable which is both long 
and accented usually carries the ictus. A line like 

et vos a vostris abduxi negotiis 

is comparatively rare. When it does occur the abnormal effect 
is generally atoned for by the line's ending in a quadrisyllabic 
word (like negotiis here) of obviously iambic cadence. 

^ A Greek trimeter with a spondee in the wrong place is not a wholly 
unknown thing, though foreign to the Attic drama. Kaibel, Eptgram- 
tnata Graeca 50a (Thebes, third or fourth century) kutoi yap νηδνν 
€ts l/i^v 6 ταήδυμοί, Herondas*s admission of a spondee in the fifUi foot 
of his scazons is a similar irregularity ; the recently recovered iambi of 
Callimachus are as strict in this respect as those of Catullus. The old 
Roman poet of course found anapaests with great frequency in the 
second and fourth places in Greek comedy. He may have said to 
himself, * If an anapaest, why not a spondee?* • But the Greeks discri- 
minated, admitting the one and excluding the other. Priscian (Keil, G, L. 
iii. 426) has a discussion of the question whether the Roman type of iambic 
verse was ever written by the Greeks. He seems to quote one or two 
Greek lines (now unrecognizable owing to the state of the text), but 
arrives at the answer * No '. Probably the line quoted above should be 
regarded as simply incorrect. 
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The early dramatic verse handed on to the verse of later 
tragedy — the Latin trimeter — a marked liking for spondees 
and anapaests. The liking for anapaests is not shared by the 
iambographi. Catullus shuns them, and instances in the 
Epodes of Horace are few and dubious {infra^ Part II, 
Chap. Ill, § 2). 

It became an all but rigid rule that the fifth foot must 
be a spondee, and it is put as a rule by Diomedes : * iambicus 
tragicus, ut gravior iuxta materiae pondus esset, semper quinto 
loco spondeum recipit (he means *habet'). aliter enim esse 
non potest tragicus.' The Latin iambic line was at all times 
reluctant to end in two pure iambi. In Plautus it does so 
chiefly with a word of three or four or more syllables (* civitatS 
caelKt&m, testimoniils '). It specially abhorred an ending in 
two separate words, each a pure iambus. The few exceptions 
there are have to be justified by the proclisis of a preposition, 
^ in-malam crucem '. Horace has such an ending only twice 
in the first ten epodes (v. 7 and ix. 33) : 

per hoc inane puφurae decus precor, 

and nowhe^re in the seventeenth, though Horace is far from 
having a spondee always in the fifth place {infra^ pp. 231 f.). 
In Seneca, according to L. Mtiller, there are only six instances 
of an ending in v^ — v^— , all of them cases of a word of four 
syllables (J^ed. 512) : 

Phoebi nepotes Sisyphi nepotibus. 

As many as six examples cannot reasonably be removed by 
emendation, when the text is otherwise flawless. One other 
instance would have to be added — with a word of three 
syllables — if Here, 20 is rightly read as *sparsa nuribus 
impiis \ 

The admission of the anapaest is carried further by Seneca 
than by the Greek tragic poets. 

G 2 
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{a) An anapaest in the first foot need not be one word or 
within one word : 

nee ad omne clarum . . . 
vide ut atra nubes . . . 

and it may take the shape of a proceleusmaticus {Med. 670) : 

p^y^t ^ijmus, horret. 

{δ) There is at least one instance of an anapaest in the third 
foot {Oed. 796) : 

inter senem iuvenemque, sed propior seni. 

But by far the greatest exception or extension is the ready 
admission of an anapaest in the fifth foot 

(c) In the first 500 trimeters of the Hercules and the first 
500 of the Medea^ 1,000 lines in all, an anapaest in the fifth 
place occurs 217 times or rather oftener than once in every 
five lines. This anapaest in Seneca is subject to considerable 
restriction. The two short syllables are very seldom in a 
separate word : a line like 

alte ilia cecidit quae viro caret Hercxxl^ 

is extremely rare. There is only one instance in the 1,000 lines 
of the Hercules and Medea^ and that instance is rather apparent 
than real ; it is satis est^ where est is an enclitic In the vast 
majority of cases, there is a word of three syllables, either 
complete or elided. Statistics are as follows : 

Type, ArgqUcas agitj propior stni 103 89 

Type, desirui aitheris 13 la 



116 lOI ^ 

It is a further and rather curious fact that before a cretic 
word, like aetheris, Seneca shows a strong preference for 

1 The Octavta shows no divergence in this respect from the other 
plays. For the first 500 trimeters the numbers are loa and 11. 
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elision. He has no liking for the ending which is so frequent 
in Horace, 

villa candens Tasculi, Silvane tutor ίϊηϊΰπι. 

In the 1,000 lines under review this ending occurs only three 
times {Here, 255 'regni vindices', 397 'voces amove', 
495 'penates Labdaci' — nowhere in the first 500 trimeters 
of the Medea). This is an indication that ίαμβοποιΐα in the 
Archilochian sense should be thought of as a distinct vein of 
metrical composition, similar no doubt, but differing in certain 
definiteVays from the iambics of tragedy. The divergence might 
be illustrated also by pointing out — ^what it seems safe to say — 
that the pure iambics of Catullus (* phaselus ille ', &c.) would 
never be used by any good poet in the drama, or at all events 
in the diverMum of a drama. Seneca, t& it happens, writes in 
a canticunC the iambic dimeter, which is the second verse in 
the couplet of Horace's Epodes, In the incantation scene 
in the Medea, 771-86, he writes a piece of sixteen lines 
in the metre of the Epodes, trimeter followed by dimeter. 
Probably he chose the metre because Horace had used it 
for a scene of witchcraft (Epode v), but what we may call 
the Horatian ending occurs only once (though once in as 
few as sixteen lines), 784: , 

Lernaea passae spicula. 

In the Agatn. 795 f. he has another piece of sixteen lines in 
dimeters throughout. In these the Horatian ending occurs 
as often as six times. Seneca's lyrics are throughout largely 
Horatian. 

These may seem small points ; but they inculcate what is 
an important principle for the study of the highly elaborated 
verse of the ancients. It is necessary to study metrical forms 
κατ* eiSos ίκαστον. An epic hexameter is diflferent from 
a lyric hexameter, and both are different from the hexameter 
of satire. So it is, too, with iambic verse» 
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EXCURSUS 
On Four Further Questions 

(a) Chcriambic suMiiu/ion.—Rectnt writers on metre have 
made much of the supposition that — w w — could readily take the 
place of a diiambus orv^ — v^— . This idea is applied to the ex- 
planation of various metres, and the occurrence of — w v^ — in the 
trimeter is appealed to in support of it. * By anaclasis the two 
short syllables of the iambic dipody' ('Viersilbler') *may come 
together in the interior of the foot.' But the instances producible 
are extremely few. In three of the passages of tragedy there is 
a proper name : 

ΊτπΓομβ^ορτο^ σχήμα και μίγας τύπος, {S, C. Tk, 488.) 

Ilap^yoiraibff ^Xpicas' 6 dc roukrd' άνηρ. (lb. 547•) 

* Α\φ€σίβοίαν, fj» 6 y^wt^ras πατήρ. (Soph. J^r, 785•) 

An example in Herondas's scazons is also a proper name : 

τη£ Ύγιίης. 

Apart from these there seem to be only : 

φαίοχίτων€ς κα\ π€π\χκτανημίναι, {Cho• IO49.) 

and in comedy : 

€Uv' άκονω^ (Ar. Pax 663.) 

and two instances found by Wilamowitz in Simonides, one with 
the choriambus in the middle of the line : 

A δη βοτα I ζωομ^ν ov\^€v filiOT€s 

(1. 4 in the passage beginning & παΐ, τ€λος μχν Ζ^ύς : Sappho und 
Sitnonides^ p. 271 and p. 153). 

These passages form a rather slender basis for the view that 
choriambic substitution was an important and characteristic feature 
of the metrical art of the lonians. Milton may have had the 
passages of Aeschylus in view when he freely admitted a choriambic 
effect in English : 

Purples the East — 

Better to reign in Hell— 
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It is fairly common in English verse : 

Dangerous secrets, for he tempts our powers, (Shelley.) 

Ready to spring ; waiting a chdnce ; for this.. (Tennyson.) 

Is it that in a language in which accent comes into play it matters 
less which of two syllables has the ictus or stress, so that a trochee 
can take the place of an iambus ? Such a possibility would perhaps 
account for some of the perplexing varieties of the Saturnian 
measure in Italy, when, for example, * Hdrcdli ' takes the place of 
* Μδΐέΐϋ ' (* donum danunt Herculi— dabunt malum Metelli '). 

(b) The Roman disregard for * Parson* s canon \ — No certain 
explanation has been given of the divergence between Greek and 
Roman verse in this respect. We may perhaps suppose that the 
facts are something like these : — The observation of the rule by 
the Greek tragic poets was instinctive, unconscious or half- 
conscious, the result of an innate sense for euphony and propriety 
of rhythm. It was not formulated as a rule of composition, and 
did not come to the Romans as a precept. Their own early verse 
differed widely from Greek verse in many ways, so that a subtlety 
like this was not thought of, and when they began to write iambic 
verse on more strictly Greek lines, they were still influenced by 
the heavy and spondaic character of their early verse, and they 
did not study Greek metrical practice with the minute scrutiny 
bestowed upon it in a later age by £lmsley and Porson. Further, 
there was perhaps in Latin a special reason for liking an ending 
in a word of three syllables ; accent and ictus agreed, there was 
notable coincidence in the fifth ictus of the line, and also in earlier 
places (* villa candens Tusculi *). The Porsonian rule would have 
fettered the composer, so the conditions regarding a trisyllabic 
word undergo some modification ; they are relaxed to facilitate such 
endings. • 

When Livius Andronicus set himself to produce Greek plays 
at Rome in the metres of the Greeks, he might conceivably have 
laid upon himself the rule that no line may begin or end with 
a word of two syllables. But it would not occur to him to do that. 
It would have been a highly artificial restriction, and in words like 
probanty domos the quantity was sufficiently conspicuous to make 
them workable as iambi. They had to be admitted, but lines 
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ending in words of three or more syllables were preferred. Of the 
extant senarii of Ennius about 34 per cent, end in words of two 
syllables, of those of Accius about 38 per cent.^ Of the first 
100 lines of the Oed, Tyr. of Sophocles 62 end in words of two 
syllables ; of the first 100 lines of the Philoctetes, 58. If we now 
turn to Seneca a remarkable result presents itself: of the first 
100 lines of the Hercules 84 end in disyllables ; of the first 100 
lines of the Thyestes, 87. The dislike of a disyllabic ending has been 
replaced by a preference for it ! But, of course, no Porsonic rule 
is enacted. There is, on the contrary, a preference for its violation. 
The Romans had always liked spondaic efiects in tragedy, and 
the liking now takes what a Greek would call a comparatively 
legitimate shape. It is an all but rigid rule that the fifth foot 
must be a spondee, and this precluded the observation of the 
Porsonian canon. 

{c) The nature and history of the old spondaic senarius at 
Rome, — It is in general extremely difiicult to compose verse 
that is regulated by two different principles, such as quantity and 
accent, at the same time. But when Andronicus and Naevius 
saw their way to beginning and ending a line with a word of 
two syllables — when they found that the effect was not repellent 
to the ear — they had surmounted the chief difficulties.* In the 
middle of the line it was not very difficult to keep quantity and 
accent in agreement. Given the regular incidence of the Latin 
accent and the normal caesura of an iambic line, agreement 
resulted almost mechanically: 

ibis Libumis | inter alta navium. 

The Latin accent was not a strong enough stress to enable a short 
syllable to take the place of a long, but when two or three longs 

^ I count those lines in Ribbeck's text which are fairly certain, neither 
formed by conjecture, nor possibly parts of trochaic tetrameters : 108 
lines of Ennius, 284 of Accius. 

' Some words of two syllables had perhaps, in certain positions, no 
appreciable accent at all. They were of the nature of enclitics in phrases 
like 'operam dabit' or 'voluptas mea\ These belong to colloquial 
Latin, and it may be due to their frequency in comedy that Plautus more 
often ends a line with a word of two syllables than the tragic poets do. 
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came together it difTerentiated them. Thus an iambic effect 
could be obtained without the quantitative strictness of the Greek 
trimeter. In shaping the verse as they did Andronicus and 
Naevius undoubtedly created something which suited the genius 
of the Latin language. Barbaric looseness and irregularity is the 
impression which this verse gives when we first turn to it from 
the verse of the Greeks. But the impression is largely a mistaken 
one. The verse is an artistic thing, and has its own laws (compare 
what is said above, p. 82, regarding *abduxi negotiis' — the com- 
pensation provided).^ The proof that it suited the Latin language 
lies in the fact that the admission of spondees in the second and 
fourth places was a thing which gained ground. It did not 
gradually die out. This can be roughly tested by counting in the 
three great tragedians the number of lines which satisfy Greek 
rule — which have a pure iambus both in the second and in the 
fourth place. We may call these ' trimeters ' and the other lines 
* senarii '. 

In £nnius the proportion is about 1:3 (i. e. one line in four 
is a 'trimeter'). I have surveyed 96 lines, practically all that 
can usefully be taken into account : 70 are senarii, 26 trimeters ; 
but if we allow final s to make Quantity by position, only 22 are 
trimeters. In Pacuvius the proportion is about 1:4^. In Accius 
it is about i : 6J (273 lines surveyed : 37 trimeters, or 33 if -s is 
allowed to lengthen a syllable). Accius survived into the first 
century B. C, and in that century a revolt or new movement took 
place. Catullus writes not only * trimeters ', but also the extremely 
strict and artificial form of iambic verse which admits no spondees 
at all. What, then,, is Cicero's position ? Cicero had a great 
admiration for the old poets, and could imitate their style 
admirably, as we have seen. But he was not unaffected by the 
new movements, and he knew the Greek poets very well. His 

^ Terentianus sajrs that comic poets aimed at a resemblance to real 
speech : 

ut quae loquuntur sumpta de vita putes, 
they were deliberate artists in their handling of verse : 

in metra peccant arte, non inscitia, 
and he adds that Roman poets went further in this direction than Greek : 

magis ista nostri. 
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imitations of Pacuvius and Accius are akin to Horace's line (see 
infract p. 233, footnote) : 

alitibus atque canibus homicidam Hectorem. 

The effect is frequently obtained without spondees in the second 
or fourth places. Of iii extant iambic lines of Cicero 35 are 
trimeters, i. e. the ratio in his case approaches i : 3. Whether 
PoUio wrote * trimeters ' only is perhaps doubtful, but it is highly 
probable that Varius and Ovid did. 

It was not only in this matter of the admission of spondees 
that the verse of the early drama was in agreement with the 
genius of the Latin language and the nature of Latin accentuation 
and pronunciation. In its prosody, as well as in metre, it differed 
widely from the verse of the Augustan age. It shortened many 
syllables which were long by nature or position, and which were 
always long for the hellenizing metricians. For them voluptas 

and domi are always a bacchius and an iambus, w and y^ — . 

But the reader of Plautus and Terence will again and again find 
such syllables shortened— treated as short for the metre, that is, 
though whether the second syllable of voluptas was ever in fact 
exactly as short as the first is another question. Most of these 
shortenings come under a rule or principle known as the *Law 
of Breves Breviantes*. There is not precise agreement about its 
formulation, but the essence of it is that before an accented syllable 
the second syllable of an iambus is shortened : as in volupidiem 
inesse tantunty domi mansit} These shortenings, it should be 

* For a full statement of facts and details the reader should consult 
Professor Lindsay's account of Plautine verse in the Introduction to his 
larger edition of the CapHvi, * Brevis brevians ' was a name given to 
the first syllable of an iambus, which was supposed to shorten the 
syllable that followed. Its shortness was clearly a contributory cause : 
*fngefacio' does not shorten its e, but *calefacio' does; 'mol^toniir' is 
admissible in Plautine verse, but the second syllable oi fUftestus cannot 
be shortened. The accent that was the other contributory cause was the 
accent on the third syllable of the group, or the accent on the first, or 
both. The result is found without an accent on the third syllable, as in 
Terence's line : 

ex Graecis bonis Latinas fecit non bonas. 
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added, do not belong only to iambic verse, but are found in the 
verse of the drama generally, e.g. in anapaests : 

nobis ditiir b6n^ | paus^ Idquendf. (Accius.) 

It cannot be doubted that these phenomena in prosody answer 
to the actual pronunciiition of Latin in the living speech of the 
time. They were not * licences ', or things done metri gratia— 2Si 
explanation which is seldom really tenable, for all but the most 
incompetent poets could easily have written a line or a passage 
quite differently if they had chosen. The old poets were neither 
metrical blunderers nor deliberate and laborious metricians. They 
wrote fluent verse by the ear, verse which was to be delivered 
in a theatre, and have its rhythm for the audience (whether that 
audience knew anything of metre or not). The feeling for this old 
verse was perhaps beginning to be impaired when Cicero wrote 
that some of the senarii of the comic poets are so Mecti or debased 
that no Humerus can be found in them. But what seems to prove 
conclusively that the shortenings answered to real pronunciation 
is the fact that the principle operates upon the form of Latin words. 
Only something that existed in current speech could do that. In 
some words of iambic form the last syllable has become ambiguous, 
short, but capable of resuming its length when the ictus of verse 
fell upon it (* mihi, tibi, sibi : ibi, ubi : vide, cave' — so that *cav6' can 
find admission to the hexameter of Horatian satire); in others 
the second syllable definitely ceased to be long ('bene, male: modo' 
•when it is an adverb). In compounds ' patSfacio, calSfacio' supplant 
* patefacio, calefacio'. 

{d) The length of the first syllable in an impure or heavy 

iambus. — The iambic dipody w— can hardly have consisted 

of two parts in the ratio of 4 : 3, making a total of seven times 
{\j\j ww| w \j\j), Aristoxenus speaks of a syllable that is 
oXoyoff, and a beavy trochee seems to have been called χορ€Ϊο$ 
SKoyos, The syllable was not a simple multiple of the short 
syllable or of the χρόνος πρώτος, and the ratio of the two parts 
of the foot was μ^ταξν dvotv Xoyoip γρωρίμοίν (2 : 2 and 2 : 1 being 
γνώριμοι Xoyot). What it was has been a subject of much discussion. 
The various views are collected and summarized by Mr. White 
{Verse of Greek Comedy y p. 5, § 16). Voss and Lehrs did give the 
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syllable the time of a normal long. Westphal, taking Aristozenus's 
μτταζύ to mean ' midway between ', made the syllables i^ : 2 (ratio 
3 : 4, not γνώριμος). It has also been supposed that metrically — 
perhaps it would have been safer to say ' for music or singing ' — 
the syllable counted as short (Schmidt- Jebb : Mr. White does not 
mention this view). B5ckh gave the foot only the time of three 
shorts, but made the ratio between the two syllables 3:4 (i. e. 
Ϋ + V» instead of i^ + V). Schmidt, followed by Jebb and others, 
uses a special symbol for an ^ irrational ' long (>). The symbol has 
some advantages, but it has not been generally adopted. The 
question is not one of very great importance for the ordinary 
reader of iambic and trochaic verse. 



II. The Iambic Tetrameter Catalectic or 

* Septenarius ' 

The iambic tetrameter shortened by a syllable was a favourite 
verse of comedy : 

it was written by Hipponax and Simonides, and so far as we 
know it had no place in tragedy. It was vivacious or frivolous, 
abusive or argumentative. Terentianus Maurus says of it : 

sonum ministrat congruentem motibus iocosis. 

The lyric use of it, with the * scoptic ' tone and the manner 
of a music-hall song, is well illustrated by Arist. Flutus^ 
290-321 : 

Koi μίιν kyia βονλήσομαι θρ^τταν^Χο rhv Κύκλωπα κτλ, 

(a system of five parts : strophe, antistrophe, strophe^, anti- 
strophe^, epode). Terentianus's line departs from the normal 
structure of the verse, the line just quoted from Aristophanes 
illustrates it ; there is usually diaeresis after the eighth syllable, 
at the end of the fourth iambus. The line or στίχος is made 
up of two κωλα, which are dimeters, each of these consisting 
of two dipodies. 
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The closing cadence has been described by some metricians 
as : 

. . . . — V-» — S«» I— — Λ 

and this modem or trochaic method of scansion perhaps 
represents the effect of the verse. At all events it brings it 
into line with the ending of a trochaic tetrameter scazon. 
Taken as strictly iambic it would end with w — ] — j. Neither 
of these effects would be given exactly when the verse was not 
sung but read, and for reading it is not very important to 
decide between them. The penultimate syllable is never 
resolved by the Greek poets. Plautus not unfrequently allows 
it to be represented by two shorts, from which it may be 
inferred that he did not think of the syllable as τρίχρονος. 
Roman poets sometimes misunderstood, or at all events 
treated in a new way, the metres which they adopted. The 
practice of the Greeks in this instance, though it does not 
amount to proof, at least affords a presumption that the 
syllable was felt as a notably long one. 

The structure of the verse is affected by its place and 
purpose. It may be *melic' outright, a lyric that is sung 
to music. In other parts it was given in recitative (still with 
some musical accompaniment). Or it might be merely spoken 
{yjnXfl λ€ξΐ9). Mr. White (Verse of Greek Comedy^ § 59) 
distinguishes four grades or types : (i) melic ; (2) recitative ; 
(3) melodramatic ; (4) spoken. By * melodramatic ' he means 
the method attributed to Archilochus, παρακαταλογή, in 
which ordinary speech was supported by some musical notes. 
But it is not quite clear that in παρακαταλογή the delivery 
was quite ordinary speech ; and, if it was not, παρακαταλογή 
must be identified with (2) and there is only one grade below 
it, not two. This doubt, however, does not affect Mr. White's 
statistics, for he deals with only three grades of iambic 
* septenarius ', calling the third * melodramatic '. Whether the 
ordinary speaking voice in these verses was or was not sup- 
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ported by notes of a musical instrument is not a very important 
question. 

In trochaic verse an 'anapaest' is admitted with some 
freedom, for it is only a heavy trochee with the first syllable 
resolved (O ο — ) ; a dactyl is very rare. Conversely, in iambic 
verse a * dactyl' finds free admission, being a heavy iambus 
with its second syllable resolved (- w w), but the parallel does 
not hold further : in comic iambic verse an anapaest is not 
rare, but extremely frequent. The^e general considerations 
must be kept in view in considering Mr. White's statistics, 
which show some curious facts. His * melodramatic ' (spoken) 
tetrameters closely resemble the trimeter of comedy ; there are 
many dactyls, many anapaests, and of course very many 
tribrachs {Verse of Greek Comedy^ p. 64, §§ 175-7). 
Diaeresis is neglected (i.e. the fourth foot does not end with 
the end of a word) more frequently than in the * recitative ' 
tetrameter (once in 4«8 lines as compared with r in 7-8). The 

* recitative ' tetrameter is ^characterized by extreme severity as 
regards tribrach and dactyl, and it rejects the anapaest entirely , 
(there is only one doubtful example in 155 lines). In these 
respects it is far more strict than the *melic' tetrameter, which, 
however, is considerably stricter than the 'melodramatic' as 
regards anapaest and dactyl. The ^ melic * tetrameter is other- 
wise very like the * melodramatic '. All three have irrational 
feet very frequently (i.e. the first syllable of a dipody is long) : 
the percentage of irrational dipodies is 70 in the recitative 
tetrameter, and very nearly as large in the other two (melic 69, 

* melodramatic ' 67). This is a larger percentage than that of 
the trochaic tetrameter (65). The trochaic tetrameter rejects 
the dactyl as persistently as the iambic tetrameter rejects the 
anapaest. Mr. White's figures for the dactyl in trochaic tetra- 
meters are 6 in 776, but if we disallow two of these (p. 105) the 
proportion is about i in 200. 

In the early Roman drama the iambic ' septenarius ' was of 
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course written with un-Greek variations which are found in 
other metres. Apart from these Plautus's treatment of it is 
marked by great regularity in the observance of diaeresis. 
There is almost always the end of a word at the end of the 
fourth foot. The two parts of the verse are separated more 
than they are in Greek. It is in keeping with this that syllaba 
anceps and hiatui are readily admitted at this point : 

hinc med amantem ex aedibus | eiecit huiu* mater, 
argenti viginti minae | ad mortem me adpulerunt. 

If the first part of the line is to be thought of as a separate 
verse, its last foot should be a pure iambus. This also is the 
rule in Roman comedy. The exceptions are so few as to raise 
a suspicion about the soundness of the text where they occur. 
The metre has practically no further history in * classical ' 
times, for no comedy of the imperial age is extant. But it 
had great vogue in Byzantine times, invaded by accent, and 
becoming in the end almost wholly accentual : 

KXavSiov Sk φαρμαχθίντοΫ Νίρων ό μητροκτβνο^ 
παρ€ΐσ€φθάρη κάκιστα τοΪ9 των ^Ρωμαίων σκήπτροι^, 

(In φαρμάχθ€Ρτ69 and in Νίρών accent and ictus diverge, 
but otherwise there is coincidence; κάκιστα has a slight 
secondary accent on the last syllable, which carries the iambic 
ictus). In later European literature a verse that closely 
resembles it has wide currency, a line of six iambi p/us a 
syllable. It is a verse that has hardly any place in ancient 
poetry. Christ quotes for it only Aes. Choeph. 323 : 

TkKvoVy φρόνημα τον θανόντος ού δαμάζ€ί. 

The words, he adds, are written in the Codex Laurentianus as 
two lyric κωλα : 

τίκνον φρόνημα τον 

θανόντος ού δαμάζ€ΐ. 

No doubt they are rightly written so. The effect is almost the 
same as would be given by : 
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ri/cvov, φρόνημα κατ- 
θανόντος ου δαμάζ€ΐ. 

The words τοϋ θανόντος go closely together, and there is no 
diaeresis such as is characteristic of iambic tetrameters. There 
is such a diaeresis, after the third foot, in the ' hypercatalectic 
hexapody', known as one of the two forms of the Alexandrine 
of classical French poetry.^ Christ gives as French and 
German examples: 

J^ ne m^ suis connii | qu*aii bout d^ ma durier^." 

(Voltaire.) 

Alt war ich lind der Nacht klagt' ich*s durch Trduerli^der. 

(Ruckert.) 

This line is the modern counterpart of the ancient *septenarius'. 
It is shorter by two syllables, but its effect, for the ear of the 
ordinary reader, is not very different. The ancient line is not 
felt to be a longer one. The cause of this equality in effect is 
probably that in a modern language, and especially in English, 
words are on the average shorter and more numerous. Similarly 
Milton's decasyllabic line has very much the same effect for 
the dar as the ancient dodecasyllabic trimeter. There is a very 
slight pause after a word, and the cumulative effect of these 
more frequent interstices makes the time of the one line not 
greatly different from the time of the other. Further, shorter 
words mean that more thought, more turns or articulations of 
thought, will be contained in the same number of syllables ; 
the length of the line for the apprehending mind will thus be 
greater, and it is this mental tempo that is important. It is 

1 It is only in quite recent times— in the nineteenth century— ^hat 
French poets have written the Alexandrine line without diaeresis. 

• The quantitative symbols w— , here used by Christ, may be con- 
veniently used for modern verse with the reservation that it is not 
necessarily quantity in the ancient sense, or always quantity at all, that 
is meant. 
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quite possible that if we could hear a trimeter delivered exactly 
as it was delivered on the stage in the time of Sophocles, the 
physical or actual time in seconds that it occupied would exceed 
the time occupied by an English blank verse as it is commonly 
read. 
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CHAPTER VI • 

THE SCAZON OR CHOLIAMBUS 

{Τρίμ€τρο9 σκάζωρ, χωλίαμβο^, senarius claudus.) 

The *celeritas' of Archilochus's verse was the dexterity 
and rapidity of movement that belongs to a skilled fencer or 
swordsman. The measure was a weapon of offence. Hipponax 
at a later date gave it a slower and more prosaic movement by 
making the penultimate syllable a long one. As a weapon 
this was rather a club or cudgel than a rapier. As a line 
moving on * feet ' it was said to halt or limp, to drag its last 
foot. Ovid combines the two metaphors in his couplet : 
liber in adversos hostes stringatur iambus, 
seu celer, extremum seu trahit ille pedem. 

The * scazon * ended in a cadence which was a favoured and 
familiar one in prose: 

SufTenus iste, Vare, quem probe nosti 
homo est venustus et dicax ^t urbanus. 

The ending may be described as cretic + trochee (or spondee, 
the last syllable being anceps\ and it is of course found also 
in cretic verse when that is catalectic. A cretic verse cata- 
lectic, with the antepenultimate long resolved, coincides with 
the famous or notorious prose-ending esse videatur : 

€χ€Τ€ λ€ίμωι/α τ ipoeura Μαραθώνος, 
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But this resolution never occurs in scazons. There, we may 
infer, the syllable was too long to be resolvable into two shorts. 
It was longer than an ordinary long, though perhaps in ordinary 
reading it was not strictly τρίσημοί or exactly equal to three short 
syllables. One iambus may follow another without perceptible 
pause, but it is not easy to pass in a moment from a rising to 
a falling rhythm, ^-'- | — w. There must be a slight pause 
u - Λ — w , or if there is no end of a word, a protraction of 
a syllable. The * scazon ' is a form of verse for which the 
trochaic method of scansion provides a natural and intelligible 
inteφretation : *quem probe nosti' = — v^ | i— j — i*^. That 
any ancient metrician would so describe it is doubtful. But 
something like this must have been the effect in ordinary 
recitation. The iambic scazon nearly always has a very marked 
penthemimeral or hephthemimeral caesura, and the part of 
a line that follows such a caesura of course begins with a 
conspicuously trochaic effect. 

In analysing the verse in this way we have assumed that the 
last ictus was on the penultimate syllable, not on the last. 
But there is a tradition to the contrary, which some modern 
writers have accepted (Plotius Sacerd., p. 519 κ. : *Hipponac- 
teum trimetrum clodum percutitur sicut iambicum trimetrum 
archilochium comicum vel tragicum, sed paenultimam longam 
habet '). The history of the verse is against this. It had con- 
siderable vogue at Rome. Introduced by Laevius, Matius, 
and Varro, it was written frequently by Catullus and later by 
Martial. The line hardly ever ends in a word of one syllable 
(except it be the enclitic sum, esi, &c.)'; and, monosyllables 
excluded, the Latin accent inevitably falls on the penultimate 
syllable (* nosti, urbdnus '). The incidence of the verse-ictus 
on the last syllable would certainly not be attractive to the 
Roman ear. Would they tolerate the effect * nosti, lirbanus' 
at the end of every line ? It is more likely that accent and 
ictus coincided. Further, it has been thought, and it is 

Η 2 
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probable, that the I^tin scazon suggested to Babrius what is 
the earliest appearance of accent in Greek versification. In 
Babrius the penultimate syllable has an accent, usually the 
acute accent, as in : 

avfjp Αθηναίος τΐ9 avSpl θηβαίω 
κοινώς όδεύων, ώσττβρ βίκύ^, ώμίλ€ΐ. 

(Usually too, as here, the vowel is naturally long.) It is 
reasonable to suppose that in both languages accent aided 
and reinforced ictus. 

It is obvious, theoretically, that if the last foot of an iambic 
line is to be a spondee, the effect of the ending will be 
obscured if the preceding foot is also a spondee. We should 
expect that the scazon, unlike the ordinary trimeter, would 
have a pure iambus regularly in the fifth place ; and this rule 
is in fact laid down by Roman metricians, Caesius Bassus 
and Terentianus Maurus. The fifth foot must be a pure 
iambus ; otherwise four long syllables coming together will 
give the line an obscure and uneuphonious close: 

ne deprehensae quattuor simul longae 
parum sonoro fine destruant versum. 

But the inventor of the verse, Hipponax, lays down no such 
rule for himself; he admits a spondee in the fifth place : 

πάλαι yhp αυτούς προσδέχονταϊ \άσκοντ€9. 

So, too, Herondas in a later age {Mimiambii. 21) : 

<£λλ', ω τίκνον^ κ6σον τιν* ήδη χήραίν€ΐ9 
χρβνον ; 

Both writers, however, have the spondee so infrequently as to 
show that the effect repelled them, and the recently recovered 
portions of ΐΥί^'Ίαμβοί of Callimachus present no example of 
it. Had the rule been formulated at Alexandria ? Varro, in 
his Saiurae, does not observe it (his Saiurae were a work of his 
earlier life); his younger contemporary Catullus does, as do all 
Roman writers of scazons after him. 
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It is only in the fifth and sixth feet that the scazon differs 
from the Archilochian trimeter. The first four feet are written 
in the same way (the second and fourth always pure iambi). 
The fifth and sixth seem to exchange places. Was it in this 
way that Hipponax arrived at the verse, by transposing these 
two feet ? The most recent theory of its origin is not unlike 
that supposition. It is suggested that just as the diiambus 
could become a choriambus {—kj^ — ), in which the two iambi 
as it were face each other, so it could also become an antispast 

(w v^), in which they are set back to back ; the scazon was 

arrived at by making the third of the three dipodies take this 
shape. But, it may well be argued, variations like the chor- 
iambus or antispast must be exact and strict in form, if they 
are to be recognized — the choriambus always is. Would not 
Hipponax have made the fifth foot invariably a pure iambus 
if he had thought of the verse in this way? His practice 
rather suggests that he made a deliberate change in one foot of 
the Archilochian line, but unconsciously or half-consciously 
shrank from the group of five long syllables which resulted 
from making the fifth foot a spondee. 

Like almost all forms of verse invented by the Greeks the 
scazon illustrates adaptation of form to theme or substance. 
It was used for homely and personal topics, things belonging 
to everyday life. It is the verse of lampoons, and of epigrams 
(not necessarily abusive) in Martial. It is used for Μιμίαμβοι, 
in which the mime takes a literary shape — the dialect that of 
Hipponax, Ionic. And it is used for the popular, familiar, 
moralizing fable by Callimachus and Babrius. Phaedrus does 
not use it ; but he gets a somewhat similar literary effect by 
using the old, largely spondaic, senarius, in an age when, as 
we have seen, tragedy at least, though perhaps not comedy, 
had adopted the strict canons of the Greek trimeter. Though 
used for a form of mime, it does not seem to have found any 
place in regular comedy. It has no place in the Roman 
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drama, and in Greek only two scazons of £upolis are known, 
these being a parody or echo of the old iambic poet Ananius 
{val /ίά rdis κράμβα^ — Ananius had written vol μί την 
κράμβην). The influence of the ίαμβοποιοί on the old 
comedy of Athens is undoubted. Cratinus wrote a play 
entitled Άρ\(λο\οι^ and Hermippus was both an Ιαμβοποιοί 
and a κωμφδοποιύ^- Aristotle calls the old type of comedy 
the ιαμβίκίι 18ία (abusive, personal, critical). But there is 
no fusion or confusion of style and versification. The trimeter 
of Aristophanes is not the trimeter of Archilochus, but widely 
different from it, and the verse of Hipponax hardly found 
admission at all, as far as our evidence goes. 



. CHAPTER VII 

THE TROCHAIC TETRAMETER AND 

' SEPTENARIUS ' 

I. In Normal Form 

The trochaic tetrameter is simple in structure, and presents 
no difficult or dubious problems. It is in fact the form of 
verse to which the learner should be first introduced, knowing 
its English analogue as he does in Tennyson's Locksky Hall\ 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads | rising through the mellow 

shade. 
Every moment lightly shaken | ran itself in golden sands .^ , 

It readily appeals to the ordinary ear, and it was a highly 
popular verse in antiquity, whether in the old festivals of 
Dionysus or at a triumph in the streets of Rome : 

Gallos Caesar in triumphum duxit, idem in curiam.* 

We have seen that in dactylic verse the close of a group of 
six feet was marked by making the last disyllabic or spondaic. 
Similarly, a group of trochees had its close marked by a varia- 
tion in the foot. The last syllable might be a long one,' the 

* These two lines begin with a tribrach, €v6ry, many a. 

* Some of the verses scribbled on the walls of Pompeii are septenarii : 
Bupa ( = puella) quae bella es, tibi me misit qui tuus est : vale. 

(Conceivably a line from a popular mime.) 
' (For the quantity of this syllable see p. io6, note.) 
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foot a spondee or heavier trochee. The shortest possible 
group is a group of two ; and this is the element out of which 
the trochaic * tetrameter ' is constructed : — w — — is repeated 
four times, and the last dipody is catalectic. Further, the 
dipodies are arranged in pairs: 

The learner should first, of course, become familiar with the 
verse as it is written in Greek tragedy, with very few and very 
slight variations, before he passes on to comedy, and to the 
still more varied forms which the verse takes in Roman 
drama : 

καϊ πορορ μ€Τ€ρρύθμιζ€ καΐ πίδαΐί σφυρήλατοι^ 
π^ρίβαΚίον τΓολλήι/ κίΧ^νθον ήννσ^ν ΤΓολλ^ στρατω. 

Α tribrach is a very slight variation, and it is very readily 
admitted. Next to it comes the form of foot arrived at by 
resolving the first syllable of a heavy trochee, vJ w — (corre- 
sponding to an anapaest in syllables, but differing from it in 
ictus). This is readily admitted in the second, fourth, and 
sixth places. Beyond these two types of resolution there is 
very little variation, even in comedy. A line of comedy may 
of course be very different in effect from a tragic line, but it 
is only through the frequency of one or both of these two 
perfectly legitimate resolutions, as e.g. in Epicharmus's line 
about shell-fish: 

ά 8i€\€iu μίν Ιστι χαλβπά καταφαγ€Ϊι/ 8' €^/iapeee 

(first, fourth, fifth, and seventh feet resolved). 

It is misleading to say, as Bickel does,^ that * the technique 
of the verse is in every respect the same as that of the 
senarius ' ; and to suggest or imply in particular, as the same 
writer proceeds to do, that the two forms of verse are similar 
in their admission of ^^ for ^ in the * Senkung '. The admis- 

^ EinUiiung in die Alterihumswtssenschafl, ed. Gercke and Norden, 
vol. i, p. 260. What he says is true of Seneca. 
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sion of this in iambics means the admission of an anapaest. 
What answers to that in trochaic verse is the admission of a 
dactyl. The anapaest in comic iambics is extremely frequent : 
a dactyl in trochaic tetrameters is extremely rare. 

In tragic tetrameters it occurs only in the case of a proper 
name. One or two instances in the tragic text, apart from 
this, have long ago been removed — quite convincingly — by con- 
jectural emendation. In comedy it is so infrequent that 
attempts have been made to explain it away. Christ proposed 
to do this by suppressing a short syllable in Ach, 318 : 

iirkp ίπιξήνον θβλήσω rfji/ /ce^'X^v ίχων Xiyew, 

and by synizesis in Ecc/. 1156 : 

τοΐί γ€\ωσι δ' ήβέως oik rbv ^γέλων κρίν€ΐν €/ζ€. 

But this soli|tion has not recently found favour, and it certainly 
seems untenable. There are more instances than Christ sup- 
posed. There are two more in Aristophanes, vii Δία κάμ\ 
ταντ' €δρασ€, Eq. 3191 ^^^ ^«ί? άφύαις ή8νσμά τι^ Vesp, 
496. There are several in Epicharmus, and one at least in 
Menander {Π€ριΚ€φομ€νη, 1. 150). The safer conclusion 
seems to be that a dactyl is admissible, but is very rare.^ 

This is precisely in harmony with the history of the verse. 
According to Aristotle {Foet,^ c. iv) it was the predecessor of 

} Examples were collected by v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in his 
Isylhs (pp. 7, 8). He finds four in Epicharmus, to which should be 
added ^Ohvco^hs αυτ6μο\ο$ fr. a Βαιμονιω5 άνώλ^σα^ and perhaps Β 40 
(ed. Lorenz), if Cobet's άν ovrtvos is right. Of his Aristophanic 
examples Av, 396 and Thesnt. 436 are open to question ; the verse is 
not strictly the trochaic tetrameter, but trochaic lyrics resembling it. 
Mr. White {Verne of Greek Comedy, p. 100) gives six instances of dactyls 
in Aristophanes, but two of them are doubtful. In Av. 373, the reading 
χρήσιμον ή is not admitted by the editors of the Oxford Text^ who excise 
the ή ; χρήσιμον ή gives a very harsh and conspicuous dactyl. In 
Av, 1 113, vfnjyope&vas υμΐν νίμψομ^ν, synizesis has to be reckoned with, 
so that vpr^yop^as is — w — <^. Synizesis is much more probable with 
< than with (, and it accounts for some apparent dactyls in Archilochus. 
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the iambic trimeter in tragedy. Strict and τegμ]sCc in Aeschylus; 
it attains to some degree of freedom in Euripides, who uses it 
for a lively altercation in the Phoenissae (592 f.). Attic 
comedy, so far as we know it, did not use it with great 
freedom or frequency for a casual conversation. Epicharmus, 
before Aristophanes, had given it greater looseness and flexi- 
bility, and this conversational use of it is found, after him, in 
Menander, from whom it passed to the Roman drama. But 
in the text of the Roman comic drama, trochaic tetrameters 
are usually designated *C* {^canticum). It is not quite 
ordinary speech, as senarii are. In Aristophanes there are 
passages where it is certainly canticum and not sermo; e. g. 
Ach, 204-40, where it is combined in antistrophic form with 
cretics. Where it is not *melic' outright, it was probably 
delivered in some sort of reciiaHve, Its most conspicuous use 
in Attic comedy is for the continuous utterance of the poet 
(through the chorus) in the parabasis.* 

In the early Roman drama the trochaic tetrameter, like the 
iambic trimeter and other metres, took shapes which were 

^ Statistics are given by Mr. White {Versi of Greek Comedy y p. 99 f.) 
for (β) 'melic' tetrameters (of which he recognizes only 116) and 
* recitative * tetrameters, either (6) in the parabasis (epirrhemata and 
antepirrhemata); or {c) in other places. The differences prove to be 
inconsiderable. 'The melic tetrameter is somewhat severer than the 
recitative in excluding the dactyl and in some minor particulars.* The 
dactyl is so rare that its non -occurrence in 1 16 lines is of no significance. 
The anapaest occurs once in ai lines — in (ό) it is i in 16, in (c) i in ao. 
The occurrence of an anapaest once in a i or ao lines as compared with 
once in 16 can hardly have been deliberate on the part of the poet, 
or readily perceptible to the hearer. The poet unconsciously wrote 
with slightly greater strictness in lyrics and in the parabasis. Conver- 
sation would sometimes make a non-trochaic word almost unavoidable 
(e. g. vOTtpoVf €Τ€Ον), In regard to the admission of a long syllable in 
the place where it is allowed (— v> — ^), the difference is, again, not 
very great. In (ό) and (c) together * sixty-five per cent, of the complete 
metres ' ( ^ dipodies) < are irrational '. In melic tetrameters the per- 
centage is 56. 
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unknown to the Greeks. It became a * septenarius ' — seven 
complete feet plus a syllable— instead of being scanned by 
dipodies (icara SiTToSCav). Its Plautine form is described 
by Professor Lindsay in his Metrical Introduction to the 
Captivi (large edition), pp. 72-5. 

The early tragic poets gave it a somewhat graver and more 
stately movement than it has in comedy, but there is no very 
marked difference — ^in this metre there was no very great 
difference in Greece either between the two forms of the 
drama. 

adest, ad^st fax obvoluta sanguine atque inc^ndio;^ 
miiltos dnnos Idtuit. cives, f^rte opem ^t restinguit^. 

(Ennius, Alexander^ 

With a spondee or its equivalent admissible in every place the 
line labours and moves slowly : 

Fortunam insanam ^sse et ca^cam et briitam perhibent philo- 
sophi. (Pacuvius.) 

In this and other lines there is no pure trochee except at the 
end (here there is a tribrach, ' philosophi '). This heaviness 
must have suited the Latin language and the taste of the 
Romans ; for, as in the case of the senarius, it continues to 
increase, and the end is a revolt, not a gradual diminution. 
Accius's septenarii are heavier than those of Ennius.* 

* The line probably begins ad€st adest fax {y\jy^ ^), though it is 

not quite impossible that Ennius meant it for an iambic octonarius 
(^dest adest). There are passages in which octonarii and septenarii are 
mingled. 

'^ For the senarius see pp. 79, 88. Oiit of ia8 trochaic lines of 
Ennius only 16 are * Greek ' or * tetrameters ', i. e. have no spondee (or 
its equivalent) in an uneven place; out of 124 lines of Accius only 7. 
Of Ennius*s lines 52 are Roman throughout (i.e. have spondees in the 
uneven places in both halves), of Accius's 70. Of Ennius's lines ao are 
strict or. Hellenic in the first half, 40 in the second half (a curiously 
exact result — for the first half presents two opportunities for a misplaced 
spondee, the second only one). Of Accius's lines 13 are strict in the first 
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It remains to consider the shape it takes in Seneca and 
some later writers. 

Seneca has three passages in trochaic tetrameters {Med. 
740 f., Oed, 223 f., and Phaedra 1201 f.). His verses are of 
course of the Greek type, tetrameters and not septenarii. If 
Varius or Ovid wrote the verse in tragedy, they also probably 
wrote it with Greek strictness. Seneca, however, deviates 
from the Greek norm in one way : he admits a dactyl in the 
sixth foot {Med. 746) : 

gravior uni poena sedeat coniugis soc^ro mei.^ 

Besides this he once in the thirty-four lines has a dactyl in 
another place {Med. 743) : 

supplicis (= suppliciis) ^Imae remissis currite ad thalamos 
novos. 

His treatment of this verse, the reader will have observed, is 
very similar to his treatment of the iambic trimeter. There he 
has very seldom an anapaest in a place other than the fifth 
(' inter senem iuvenemque sed propior seni'; see p. 84). And 
his dactyl in the sixth foot makes the end of the line exactly 
like the end of a trimeter.' Seneca must have known, and 

half, 34 in the second. (In counting these cases I have assumed that 
final 5 followed by one consonant does not make the syllable long. If 
this is disallowed, the numbers for the more or less strict types would be 
reduced by a, 3, or 4 — not more than 4 or less than 9 — ^a difference 
which does not affect the general result) 

^ As this line has been misunderstood by editors, I may be allowed 
to call attention in passing to its real meaning, The socer is not Creon, 
but simply Sisyphus : the next line is : 

lubricus per saxa retro Sisyphum volvat lapis. 
Sisyphus was not strictly the socer of Jason, but he was thought of 
by Seneca as Creusa^s grandfather or great-grandfather, and so he was 
the giver of the bride. 

* There is the further similarity that Seneca's lines never end in 
<«» -^ w — (^supray p. 83), The sixth foot is either a spondee or (less 
frequently) a dactyl, so that the last three syllables are always preceded 
by — or \j\j» And, again, Seneca here also disregards the Porsonian 
canon (JPhaedra 1206 ^rapite in altOs gurgltes*). 
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perhaps accepted, the view that a trochaic tetrameter is made 
up of cretic and iambic trimeter : 



- ^- — i^^-i- - I ^ -I — ^- 

comprecor vulgus silentum vosque ferales deos. 

In the verse on Caesar quoted above it will be observed 
that there is much coincidence of aecent and ictus : 

Gallos Caesar in triumphum duxit, idem in curiam. 

The Latin language lent itself to such coincidence in trochaic 
verse.* Conversely, when trochaic verse is written accentually 
we find a considerable number of lines which can be scanned 
by quantity : 

iiidex ^rgo cum sed^bit 

ciim vix iustus sit securus. 

In trochaic tetrameters after Seneca's time the coincidence 
seems to become more marked. Seneca himself has a few 
lines in which there is hardly any divergence : 

Tantalus securus undas hauriat Pirdnidas. 

m^que ovantem sc^lere tanto rapite in dltos gurgites. 

In Tiberianus coincidence has become the rule : 

amnis ibat inter arva valle fiisus frigida, 
luce ridens calculorum, flore pictus herbido. 

The versification of the Pervigilium Veneris — ^perhaps also by 
Tiberianus — is not materially different from this. 

ruris hie erunt puellae vel puellae fontium 

quaeque silvas quaeque lucos quaeque montes incolunt. 

In his admission of the dactyl the author of the Fervigilium 
closely resembles Seneca. There is the occasional dactyl 
in an earlier place : 

en micant l^crimae trementes . . . , 

^ So its movement was very obvious : < aptum est olivam terentibus ' 
(Serv. on Gtorg» ii. 519), 
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and the penultimate dactyl : 

caenilas inter catervas inter etWp^des equos.^ 

Unlike Seneca he is ready to make the sixth foot a pure 
trochee ; the second part of the line sometimes has no spondee 
(* iussit Irfi myrt^o '). 

The first half of the verse usually ends with the end of a 
word; the composition of the line is marked by diaeresis. 
There is no exception to this rule in Archilochus or Solon, 
and exceptions in tragedy are extremely few. (Aes. Pers. 165): 

ταντά μοι 8ιπλή μίριμν* άψραστό^ ίστιν kv φρ€σί 

(the conjectural reading μίριμνα ψραστόί is not attractive) 
may be compared with Horace's * arcanique fides prodiga per- 
lucidior vitro' {infra, p. 257)^ or with 'quid enim in-mortalibus 
atque beatis \ But there is a real deviation from the norm in 
Soph. JPM, 1402 : 

el 8οκ€Ϊ, στύγωμ^ν, ώ yev\vaiov €ίρηκω9 ewo^. 

In Seneca and in the Fervigilium the rule is strictly observed. 
In comedy it is broken with somfe frequency — not very 
frequently, for the lines in which it happens are a small 
minority. Three occur together in the Clouds 607 f., but 
this is very unusual: 

iiviy^ ήμ€Ϊ9 SeOp άφορμασ\βαι παρ€σκ€νάσμ€θα, 
ή σ€\ήι/η συντυγοϋσ' '^\μϊν iniareiXev φράσαι/ 
πρώτα μ\ν \aipeiy Άθηναί\θίσι και roh σύμμαχοι^. 

Plautus also carries a word over the iunctura^ but unlike the 
Greek poets he also has hiatus sometimes at this point, thus 
disrupting the verse into two separate portions. 

^ Mr. Garrod in the Oxford Book o/Lahn Verse has transformed this 
line into 

caenilas inter cavemas inter et virides specus; 

<bipedes equos' is Virgilian {Georg, iv. 389), and is unquestionably 
sound, nor is ' catervas * open to any real objection. 
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The Porsonian canon or Lex Forsoni has been incidentally 
mentioned above as valid for trochaic tetrameters. As in the 
case of the iambic trimeter it is valid only for Greek tragedy. 
Comedy and Roman tragedy ignore it. Clouds 625 : 

τον στίφανρν άφ'ρρίθψ μάλλον yhp οΰτω^ €Ϊσ€ται, 

(For Seneca see p. 108, footnote.) Resolution is regulated by 
the same principle as in iambi. The two short syllables which 

stand for a long should be in the same word (e.g. rbv στ€\φανον 

άίφυρίϋη). But this is not a hard and fast rule for comedy 

(Menander, Samia 221 rb y^yovh^ φράσαι σαφω^), * 

Trochaeus is a foot that * runs \ and the trochaic tetrameter 
was described by the ancients as τροχ€ρ69 or ayei/ijy, its 
movement was δρχηστικωτίρα or κορβακικωτίρα, A falling 
rhythm has not the vigour and energy of a * climbing ' one. 
Tetrameters were specially used for the πάρο8ος in comedy, 
when the chorus enters hurriedly or in excitement : Schol. on 
Ach. 204 (quoted above, p. 62, footnote) γίγραττται 8k rh 
μίτρον rpoyaiKov ηροσφορον rfj των διωκοντων γερόντων 
σπονδή, ταύτα 8\ ποιύν €ΐώβασιν οΐ των δραμάτων ποιηται 
κωμικοί καΐ τραγικοί, €7Γ€ΐδίιν δρομαίω^ €ΐσ<ίγ<ύσι τού^ 
χορούς, ϊν' ό λ$γθ9 σνντρίχρ τφ δράματι (leg. δραμήματι ?Υ 
The metre is first used by Archilochus, in very much the same 
way as iambic verse, for lampoon or invective, personal or 
* scoptic ' effusions. • For this purpose we should expect that 
celerity would be imparted to it by keeping the foot pure or 

normal, - w rather than . (Compare the * scoptic * 

trimeter discussed above, p. 69). This is very clearly the 
case tn the second half of the line^ if we compare Archilochus 
with the dramatic poets. There are about sixty tetrameters 

^ There is no extant example of tetrameters in the parodos of a 
tragedy, but O. Tyr. 1515 is a survival of its use for the t^odos. The 
Aristotelian definition of a στάσιμοι in tragedy as rd avtv άναναΐστον καΐ 
τροχαίου {Poet^ c. xii) implies its use in parodos and exodos. 
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of Archilochus extant (a few more were added by the discovery 
of the monument to Archilochus in Paros, but these may be 
left out of account). In the second part of the line there 
are twelve spondees (and one anapaest). In fifty-six lines of 
Aeschylus {Persae 703-58) there are nineteen spondees, or 
one in every three lines as compared with one in every five in 
Archilochus. In Euripides there are rather more spondees : 
in the JPAoemssae 588-637 (the altercation of Eteocles and 
Polynices, fifty lines) there are nineteen (and two anapaests), 
or one in every two and a half lines. . In Aristophanes the 
occurrence of spondees is much more frequent, as Mr. White's 
statistics show, one and three-quarters to a line, or two to a 
line if anapaests are included. Aeschylus, it would seem, 
retained something of the Archilochian rapidity and precision 
in the second part of the line, though making it distinctly 
more spondaic than Archilochus; while in Euripides it is 
more heavily weighted with spondees, and in Aristophanes — 
a result which one would hardly have predicted — ^more heavily 
still. In the first part of the line there is no difference between 
the four poets that would be perceptible to a reader. Here, 
of course, there are two places where a spondee may occur, 
not only one, and the numbers are greater, and in fact more 
than twice as great ; roughly there are five spondees to every 
four lines or one and a quarter to a line. 

In Menander's tetrameters {Samia and Ιΐ€ρικ€φομέρη) the 
Aristophanic proportion of spondees is maintained. Thus the 
preference of the Roman drama for spondees (which becomes 
a rigid rule for the fifth foot in Seneca) only carried further 
a tendency which had shown itself in the drama of Athens. 

II. The Τετκαμετ^η Scazon 

Like the iambic trimeter the tetrameter was converted by 
the pugnacious Hipponax into a heavy-headed club or cudgel 
by making the penultimate syllable long. 
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λάβ€Τ€ μου θαΐμάηα, κόψω Βονττάλον rbv οφθαλμοί* 
άμφιβύξιος yap €ΐμι κούχ άμαρτάνω κβπτων. 

The second part of the line was no doubt — v> | — ^ | i— | — i«i. 
The history of this verse precisely resembles that of the choliam- 
bus. Hipponax and Ananius do nofmakt the sixth foot invariably 
a pure trochee (as Martial would have done if he had written 
tetrameters) : 



αλλά πασιν Ιχθύξσσιρ β/ιττρβττήί €v μνττωτφ. 

The verse was written by Varro at Rome in his Saiurae, He 
has a line of the strictest type : 

hunc Ceres, cibi ministra fnigibus suis porcet, 

but other lines show that he did not bind himself by the 
restrictions seen in this one : 

hunc vocasse ex liquida vita in curiae vostrae faecem ! 
-sic canis fit e catello, sic e tritico spica. 

* Liquida' {y ^ —) in the third place in the first of these lines, 

and * sic e ' ( ) in the fifth place in the second line/ show 

that Varro is not even following Hipponax ; he is making a 
Latin septenarius limp, heavy though its gait already is 
through the admission of spondees and anapaests in the first, 
third, and fifth, as well as in the other placeSr 

1 Like misit in the Pompeian line quoted above (p, 103, footnote). 
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CHAPTER VIII 

HENDECASYLLABICS OR PHALAECEI 

The lyric art of Pindar or Bacchylides with its varied 
cadence was forgotten or neglected in the Alexandrian age, and 
the tendency of poets was to take some one simple form of line 
and repeat it unchanged throughout the whole piece. To use 
a metre in this way was to use it Kwrh στ/χοί' (* iugiter uti ' is 
Terentianus's phrase). This Alexandrian tendency is dominant 
in Catullus, but not in Horace. The poet who so used a verse 
for the first time, or who used it conspicuously in this manner, 
sometimes gave his name to it. Thus a form of verse which 
had been written by Alcaeus — ^and written by him κατά 
στίγον — came to bear the name Asclepiadean. So, too, the 
verse with which we are now concerned, though it had been 
written by Sappho and called ^απφίκβν, came to bear the name 
of an obscure and presumably Alexandrian poet, Phalaecus. 
The Romans, however, commonly designated it by the number 
of syllables it contained, 'hendecasyllabi' (sc. * versus'). There 
were other forms of line that contained eleven syllables, but 
this was the only one to be frequently employed κατά στίγον. 
Mainly lyric in origin, and used occasionally in the l)nic parts 
of tragedy (e. g. Eur. Orestes 833), it became with the Romans 
only semi-lyric in character. It lent itself in Latin-to light and 
casual composition on familiar topics. Like most metres when 
they passed to Latin, it underwent, after Catullus's time, very 
strict regulation, and the old freedom of the first two syllables 
was entirely discarded. 
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il is this * stichic * and highly regulated use of it at Rome 
that brings it into the company of familiar and standard metres 
like the senarius and hexameter. Its earlier history asso- 
ciates it with lyrics, and problems about its structure arise 
which can hardly be discussed apart from various forms of 
lyric verse. The scheme of it in Greek is : 

— \j 
\j — 



— \j\j —\j —\j — ^ 



i. e. it begins with the * Aeolic basis ', two syllables which are 
not yet stereotyped in one unvarying shape. Perhaps the most 
famous Greek example of it is to be found in the first two lines 
of the stanza in the scolion on the liberators of Athens, or 
supposed liberators, from the tyranny of Pisistratus : 

φίλτα& !Αρμ68ί% οΰ τί που τέθνηκα^, 
νήσοί^ ί' kv μακάρων σί φασιν elvai, 

(where the first line begins with — v-» and the second with 

). It is obviously akin to Glyconic verse, and a Glyconic 

line results if we remove the last three syllables : 

cui dono lepidum librum? 

Catullus's first poem begins ; 

cui dono lepidum novum libellum 
arida modo pumice expolitum? 
Cornell, tibi ; namque tu solebas 
meas esse aliquid putare nugas. 

As the second and fourth lines show, Catullus admits both 
— w and v^ — at the beginning. He does not admit ^ w, 
though once he seems to have a tribrach (in a proper name : 
* Camerium mihi, pessimae puellae ' — unless we are to take 
this as *Cameryum *). In the same poem, where the tribrach 
occurs, he makes the curious experiment of admitting — in 
place of the dactyl which follows the * basis '. 

I 2 



1 16 HENDECASYLLABICS 

Like several other metres the hendecasyllabic admitted of 
being interpreted as Ionic, and this view of it was taken at 
least as early as Varro.^ An ' lonicus a minori ' could take 
several forms: w»^-^— or — -^— or ov> — v> or — o — w. 
Catullus's first line read in this way becomes: 
cui dono I lepidum nojvum lib^llum. 

That the verse was commonly so read in classical times is not 
to be believed ; the rapid and turbulent or unhinged move- 
ment of Ionics is quite out of harmony with the tone and 
theme of most hendecasyllabics. But at a later time hymns 
were written in it with variations which show that the writer 
thought of it as Ionic. Besides the Ionic theory of its nature 
there was the view that the line consisted of part of a hexameter 
and part of a senarius, two-and-a-half feet of each {π^νθημι- 
/z€p€f SaKTvXiKbu + π€νθημιμ€[Λί ιαμβικοί/) : 
— — ]— v>v>|— \j — I v> — -|— 

cui dono lepidum |{ novum libellum. 

Both these views of it would lead to the belief that the first 
syllable ou^ht to be long, and after Catullus's time it became 
the regular practice of Roman poets (so far as we know it) to 
make it so. Horace no doubt would have begun his lines 
with a spondee, if he had written any hendecasyllabics, and 
Martial invariably does so. Sidonius calls the verse 

triplicis metrum trochaei 
spondeo comitante dactyloque 
dulces hendecasyllabos. 

* Terentianus Maurus, 2833-48: Hdcirco' (because, if an anapaest 
be inserted after the first two syllables of a hendecasyllabic line, a 

Sotadean results, \y\^-^^\j\j — \j — \j—\iC)\ 

genus hoc Phalaeciorum 
vir doctissimus undecumque Varro 
ad legem redigens lonicorum 
hinc natos ait esse, sed minores. 
AtiliusTortunatianus says : ^ Varro in C3modidascalico Phalaecion metrum 
ionicum trimetnim appellat, quidam ionicum minorem.' 
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Terentianus Maurus analyses the verse in various ways, begin- 
ning with the division suggested by what was probably the 
prevalent theory of its origin : 

cui dono lepidum | novum libellum, 

and taking next the division 

I— l^*-» II — 1^ — v^ — ^, 



In Statius's poems on the * Via Domitiana * {Silv. iv. 3) and 
on the 'Birthday of Lucan' {Silv. ii. 7), the longest and 
most elaborate pieces of hendecasyllabics that we have from 
the first century of our era, the great majority of the lines are 
ef one or other of these two types : 



Luoani proprium 
quisquis collibus 



diem frequentet 
Isthmiae Diones• 
pendentis bibit | ungulae liquorem. 

It is noticeable further in the practice of Statius and Martial 
that elisions are very few and very slight. There is a careful 
avoidance of elision which is foreign to Catullus. Coincidence 
between word and foot is not avoided. There are many lines 
in which only one foot does not end with the end of a word : 

Baetin, Mantua, provojcare noli. 

Coincidence throughout, however, is quite xzxQ^ViaDom. 91): 

Poenos Bagrada serpit inter agros 

(where spondee, dactyl, and the three trochees are all separate 
words). 



PART II 

CHAPTER I 

GREEK LYRIC VERSE 

I. Archilochus, Alcman, and Sappho 

Whatever forms of lyric verse existed prior to the Homeric 
poems or contemporary with them — ^and it seems probable 
that shorter lines, more or less Aeolian, existed, out of which 
a hexameter could be formed — the first * lyric' verse that 
presents itself in literature or to the view of the historian is 
the elegiac couplet. The ancients would not classify it as 
' lyric ', but it is clearly a change in the direction of lyric 
poetry. Tradition made Csillinus or Tyrtaeus its founder, 
along with Archilochus, but for our present purpose we may 
ignore the dubious question of priority and contemplate it as 
one of the various advances in metrical art made by the 
poet of Paros. Archilochus was looked upon by ancient critics 
as a poet of the same quality as Homer, though he attempted 
nothing on the scale of the epos,^ and~ in particular as an 
originator of new metrical and musical forms. Marius Vic- 
torinus called him * parentem artis musicae, iuxta multiformem 
metrorum seriem diversamque progeniem'. Slight as the 
surviving fragments of Archilochus's poetry are, it is possible 

1 Quint. X. I. 60 : ' Summa in hoc vis elocutionis, cum validae turn 
breves vibrantesque sententiae, plurimum sanguinis atque nervorum, 
adeo ut videatur quibusdam, quod quoquam minor est, materiae esse non 
ingenii vitium.' 
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to discover in them at least three important lines of advance 
in metrical art. 

(i) There is first the vein of composition which we may 
associate with the word * epode ' as that term is applied to 
verses of Horace. A well-known and established line or 
στίχος has a different appendage attached to it to make 
a couplet. An elegiac couplet is an epode in this sense (the 
second line a sequel* or following verse, έττωδόί). It was a 
further step, and a very important one, to make this appendage 
consist of feet of a different type, e. g. to make the alternating 
line an iambic dimeter : 

8νστηνο^ €γκ€ίμαί πόθφ, 
Λψν\09, xaXenfjai Oe&p oSoi^uacv ίκητί 
π^παρμίνο^ SC όστίων, 

or, conversely, a normal iambic line might be followed by 
something shorter that was dactylic : 

ίρίω TLv\ ύμΐν atvov, ώ Κηρυκάδψ 
^ άχννμίνη σκυτάλη' 

πίθηκος fJ€i θηρίων anoKpiOels 
μοννο9 άν^ €σ\ατίήν' 

Besides these there was the combination of the longer and 
shorter iambic line, trimeter and dimeter, which Horace 
adopted in most of his epodes. 

The * epodic ' vein is known to us chiefly in Horace. The 
recurrent couplet or short stanza has little place in the lyrics 
of the drama or in Pindar. Pindar or Sophocles set up every 
time a new fabric of * manifold music', a fresh piece of metrical 
and musical architecture ; the elements combined were more 
or less familiar, but the combination of them was devised for 
the occasion. The simpler * epodic ' vein is seldom seen in 
tragedy. The elegiac couplet is found only once, for a θρηνο^^ 
in the Andromache of Euripides, a μονωδία (Ίλίφ ainecva 
Πάρΐ9 ου γάμον κτΚ, 1. 103 f.)> and in the same play he has 
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a dactylic hexameter followed by a trochaic κωλον (1. 1 1 7) : 
& yuvai^ & Θέτιδος δάπ^δορ καϊ ανάκτορα Θάσσ€ΐ9 

Many lyric systems have an Ιπωδο^ στίχοι in the sense of a 
following or closing verse that is different from what precedes. 
But it seems expedient to speak of this rather as a 'clausula', 
and to reserve the term * epode ' for something of the nature of 
a recurrent couplet, of which a normal στίχοί forms part. 
Though written in- two Mines' the group may of course 
contain more than two κωλα; there are four in Horace's 
combination : 

horrida tempestas | caelum contraxit et imbres | 

nivesque deducunt lovem; | nunc mare, nunc siluae. 

(ii) One of the extant fragments of Archilochus is a line 
which runs thus : 

άΚΚά /a' i λνσιμ^λήί, & Waipey δάμναται π6θογ. 

This also may have been part of an * epodic * couplet, perhaps 
with an iambic trimeter before it, as in Horace : 

Petti, nihil me sicut antea iuvat 
scribere versiculos amore percussum gravi. 

Horace probably thought of the second part of the longer line 
as iambic, and divided the whole thus : 

— \j \j — \j \j — [ — — \j — — — \j — , 

But Archilochus's syllables can be taken in another way and, 
whether he meant it or not, the line will serve as an introductory 
example of a large class of lyrics : 

Here we have a dactylic and a trochaic group ; and the dactylic 
group comes to a marked close, like a hexameter. It ends in 
a spondee (though we may expect to find occasionally a 
syllaba anceps^ the last foot appearing for prosody as 
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a trochee). Verse of this type (with the trochaic part usually 
shortened and weighted at the close, — w — ) was written very 
extensively by Pindar, Bacchylides, and others, and various 
names have been devised for it, of which 'dactylo-epitrite* was 
perhaps the most useful and the least ambiguous. 

(iii) Another extant fragment of Archilochus runs : 

τοΓοί yap φιλότητοί Ιρωί unh καρδίην iXvaOeh 
ΤΓολλήΐ' κατ' άχλυν ομμάτων iyjev^v. 






(Hor. Odes i. 4 * solvitur acris hiems ', &c.). The first line 
consists of a group of four dactyls and a trochaic phrase, the 
second is iambic (catalectic)). Here the dactylic group ends 
with a dactyl ; it is not brought to a close by a spondee, and 
the rhetorical pause or pause in sense between ύπο and καρΒίην 
is very slight. Whether Archilochus, like Horace, always made 
the fourth foot a dactyl is uncertain ;" Cratinus wrote : 

χα{ρ€Τ€ wavT€s Saoi ποΚύβωτον ποντίαν Σέριφον 

and in this shape the line does not differ in principle from the 
preceding type (ii). But taking it as it stands in the extant 
fragment and as Horace wrote it, it is an example of a some- 
what different arrangement. The dactylic portion is not 
conjpleted or secluded or relegated to a separate compartment 
by a variation in the form of its last foot. The whole cannot 
be a single κωλον; according to Aristoxenus the longest 
dactylic κωλον is one of four feet, and even if we think of the 
dactyls as more rapid than ordinary dactyls and equivalent in 
time to trochees, the feet are still too numerous— for trochees 
Aristoxenus*s limit was six. But if, while preserving the 
structure, we reduce the number of dactyls, or of trochees, 
or of both, we shall arrive at lines which are short enough 

to be single κωλα, and these will form a new type of metre — 

■4 



■S" 
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dactyl and trochee not in separate compartments, but in the 
same κωλον. Clearly there will be several species : 

(a) IVM dactyls preponderating and trochees fezv : 

8y /ί€τά Μαινάσι Βάκχιο? δμμασι SaUrai 

(Ar. Lys, 1285.) 
(four dactyls, and trochaic dipody catalectic — w — a). 

& Siic των θυρίδων καλόν ίμβλύποισα 

(three dactyls, and trochaic dipody or possibly — w t- — a). 

The same with ο ο or — or w prefixed : 

άτ€λ€στατα yhp καϊ άμάχανα τού^ θανόντα^ 
KXaUiv. (Stesichorus.) 

Sapbv δ' άν€ω χρόνον ηστο τάφ€ΐ ττβτταγώί. 

(Ibycus.) 
jivavpov νπ€ρ πολνβότρνο^ Ιζ Ίωλκον, 

(Simonides.) 

(b) JV$tA dactyls reduced in number — reduced to one : 
και μέλι και τά repnv^ avOe* αφροδίσια 

(this is still two κωλα, — wo— v^i— |— w— w— w^ a). 

Πάν, HeXaayiKhv lApyo^ ίμβατζύων 
(Phalaecean, 

— \j — \j \j — w — v-» — ^ or — v-» — ow — v-» — KJ I — — a). 

ποικιΚόθρον' άθάνατ' Άφροδίτα 

(Sapphic^ — w— w— ww— w— ^). 

(c) With both dactyls and trochees fewer in number: 

ναι φορήμζθα σύν μέλαινα 
(—wo — WW — w — ^, Alcaic decasyllabic). 

^ ηόλιν ήμ€Τ€ραν €χ€ΐ (Ar. Thesm. 1140.) 

(the same, catalectic). 

The latter is seen also in Ibycus, fr. i : 
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ηρι μ\ν at τ€ ΚνΒώνιαι 
μηλ{δ€9 άρδ6μ€ναι ροαν 
€Κ ποταμών^ ΐνα παρθένων 

(the next three lines here are complete dactylic tetrapodies, 
each ending in a dactyl and * hypermetric ' in scansion : 

κήπο9 ακήρατο? αϊ τ* oivavOtSt? 
αύζ6μ€ναι κτλ,). 

The survey of these metres has led us into regions which it is 
not known that Archilochus trod. The shortest κωλον of the 
type which has now come into view is -\j\j - v^ - a (δμμα- 
σιν ivBiKOtVi ^ vulgus et arceo ')or -^o -^ —^ (δύσμαχα 
5' €στϊ Kpivaty 'Lydia, die per omnes'). Verse like this is not 

* Parian '. It has been called * Logaoedic ' or * Lesbian ' or 

* Aeolian '. * Logaoedic * is a word that was invented by 
metricians of Roman imperial times. It was applied to lines 
of the type ώ δίά των θνρίδωρ καλόν ίμβλίποισα (five or six 
feet, six if the ending is i— - λ ; the maximum number of feet 
that can form a single κωλον in trochaic time). 

We have now met with two principles on which composite 
metres can be constructed ; the principle of separate groups or 
compartments, dactyls in one group, trochees in another, and 
the principle of mixture, groups internally heterogeneous, 
dactyl and trochee in the same κωλον. The words which 
come nearest to expressing this difference of principle are the 
Greek adjectives Κπισύνβ^τον and μικτών {ίπισύνθζτον, * out- 
wardly compounded *, compounded by juxtaposition of groups). 
But before tracing these two veins of composition further — 
both of them are extensively illustrated in Pindar and tl^e 
drama — we must revert to early history, and it will also be 
desirable to survey first those lyrics in which there is no 
heterogeneity at all, metres composed of one type of foot only 
(μέτρα μονο€ΐδη or όμθ€ΐδή). 

In the time of Archilochus or not long after it, in the 
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seventh and sixth centuries b.c., there were other develop- 
ments of music and metre in Greece : Dorian, represented by 
Alcman at Sparta and Stesichorus in Sicily, and Aeolian or 
Lesbian, represented by Sappho• and Alcaeus. The Dorian 
poetry is mainly choric, composed for a public occasion and 
expressing the feelings of a people or of a large company. The 
Aeolian poetry expresses the feelings of the poet or poetess, 
and it is often addressed to a particular person. 

Stesichorus (or Tisias) of Himera was a poet of considerable 
versatility and importance.^ Quintilian describes him as ' epici 
carminis onera lyra sustinentem'. He related heroic stories in 
new shapes, for example making Clytaemnestra take the lead in 
the murder of Agamemnon (as she does not do in Homer) ; 
and for these heroic lays he seems to have used metres akin to 
that of the epos, numerous groups of dactyls, if we may judge 
by a few extant passages, with only few and short groups of 
trochees interwoven with them : 

οΰν^κα TvvSapeos 

βίζων 7Γ0Τ€ πασι Otois μούναγ λάββτ* ήπιοβώρον 
Κνπριδοί' Kuva Sk Τυνδαρίου KOpais 
χολωσαμίνη ,διγάμονγ re και τρυγάμου^ τίθησιν 
και \ιπ€σάνοραγ . . . 

— WW —WW — /v^ 

— —WW —WW — — —WW —WW 

— ο — — — w — W — v-» — 
W— WW —WW — W —WW — w— — 

— WW —WW . , • (or —WW — w — λ). 

{TvvSapiov is trisyllabic, by synizesis TvvBapeov. Two of 
the lines are preceded by - and w, a syllable for which 

> The versatility which we attribute to Stesichorus may perhaps be 
illusory, things written by various poets having attached themselves to 
the name 'Stesichorus*. His personality is obscure. But the most 
sceptical view of him does not impugn the existence of an early vein 
of lyric poetry in Sicily in the metre here described. 
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modern metricians have used the useful term * anacrusis'. 
Here the syllables can be accounted for as belonging to the 
preceding κωΚον : οΰν^κα TvvSap^os βί\ζ<ύν ποτ\ πασι 
Oeois κτλ., but this is not always the case. The last κώλοι/ 
in the fourth line is one that we have met with as the shortest 
Mogaoedic' group, -ww -o -— .) The longest extant passage 
is dactylic almost throughout : 

ΆύΧιΟΫ ί' 'TneptoviSas icTras ίσκατ€βαΐΡ€ν 

χρύσ€ον, όφρα Si' *Ωκ€ανοΐο wepaaas 

άφίκοιβ* Upas ποτΐ βίνθ^α wKTh^ Ιρ^μνα^ 

ποτΐ ματύρα κονριδίαν τ* a\o\oy παΐδά^ Τ€ φίλους' 

ό δ' h (ίλσοί ίβα 

δάφναισί κατάσκιον ποσσί ττάϊί Α 169. 

— WW —WW —WW —WW —WW — ^ 

— WW —WW —WW —WW 

S^ \^ — \j y^ ^ y^ y^ —WW —WW — — 

WW —WW —WW —WW —WW — 7\ 

WW —WW — 

^ — WW — W — — WW — w — , 



(Heracles landing at Gades from the Sungod's boat, to 
encounter Geryones. In the third line an * anacrusis * which 
cannot be attached to the preceding line. Ancient metricians 
had to make this line anapaestic, w w — | w w — , &c.; or they 
made the whole anapaestic and called the dactylic lines 
* acephalous '). Tradition ascribes to Stesichorus the inven 
tion of the triple or triadic arrangement by which a strophe 
was repeated and followed by an *epode' — ίπφδό^ here 
meaning a strophe that follows another duplicated one, not 
a line that follows other lines. 

Of Alcman's poetry many short fragments survive which 
show great finish and variety of metrical form, and we have 
also a considerable part of a παρθίνιον, which was mono- 
strophic — ^the same strophe recurs, without an epode. In this 
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system trochees predominate, a few lines are ' logaoedic ', and 
the penultimate line is one of four dactyls and the last is the 
Alcaic decasy liable (= * virginibus puerisque canto') : 

*Ev€riK69y ά 8e χαίτα 

Άγησιχ6ρα9 knavOu 

χρνσ69 ώί άκήρατοΫ 

το τ* αργύριο^ πρόσωπον 

βιαφάβαν — τί τοι λέγω ; — 

!/ίγησιχ6ρα μ\ν αΰτα. — 

ά ίέ Scvripa π^δ' Άγιβων το F€iSo9 

ιπποί €ΐβήνφ Κολαξαΐθ9 δραβΐ€Ϊται, 

ταϊ π€λ€ΐά8€9 yhp άμϊν 

^Ορθία φάρο9 φζροίσαι^ 

νύκτα δι' άμβροσίαν ^re σηριοι/ 

Αστρον άρ€ΐρομ€ναι μάχονται. 

The first line is -w — ^ -w — (=* non ebur nee aureum '). 
For the second the preceding strophe has ό δ* δλβΐ09 οστι^ 

ζΰφρων, W — WW — w , so that Ολβιος answers to 

{*E)v€tik69, -WW to www, an indication that in a lyric 
which is on the whole trochaic we have to reckon with a 
dactyl which has the time of a trochee. . The couplet is 
repeated four times : lines i, 2 = 3, 4 = 5, 6 = 7, 8. Then 
follow two longer trochaic lines, trimeters, the element repeated 
being - w - i=^ . Next come two dimeters of the same type 
^- v^ - w I _ ^ _ w^^ ^i^Q^^ ^jjg dactylic tetrapody (ending in 

a dactyl, and * hypermetric ' or continuous in scansion with 
the line that follows), then the Alcaic decasyllabic, άστρον 
αρζίρομίναι μάχονται (in the next strophe its first foot is 
a spondee, άλλ* !Αγησιχ6ρα μ€ τηρ€Ϊ), Aeschylus also, 
besides Alcman, had a liking for this decasyllabic as a clausula 
or concluding cadence, and, like Alcman, he sometimes has 
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a penultimate dactylic κωλορ or κωλα in a system that is 
mainly trochaic. 

In its general structure Alcman's strophe has something of 
a * Parian ' character. Several lines are exactly alike, and 
trochaic throughout, while one is dactylic throughout ; so far 
as it consists of such elements it is * Parian*. If we call 
it 'Alcmanian', and take * Parian' or ίπισύνθζτορ as the 
name for a genuSy the genus will include at least three species : 
(i) the Archilochian and Horatian *epode' or epodic couplet, 
(2) Alcmanian, (3) 'dactylo-epitrite* (consisting of the elements 
-WW — WW — and - w — ).* A good example of what we 
are proposing to call by Alcman's name is seen in the lines 
(Ar. Av. 747 f.) : 

ίνθ^ν ωσπ^ρύ μίλιττα 

Φρνρί\09 άμβροσίων Ιπίων άπ€β6σκ€Το Kapnhv aei 

φίρων yXvKUav ωδάν. 

— ο — W — W — W 

— WW —WW —WW —WW —WW —WW —/ς 
w — w — w — ^ , 

It has been proposed to call this * simplified logaoedic V but 
the simplification, or separation of groups of similar feet, is 
carried so far that the term * logaoedic* ceases to be appropriate. 
If the word * logaoedic* is to be retained, it would be most 
serviceable in the sense that dactyl and trochee occur within 
the same κώλοι/ — a κωλον which includes both is * logaoedic* ; 
and we may regard 3> διά, των θυρίδων KoKhv ίμβλίποισα — 
to which the ancients gave the name — ^as the upper limit or 
extreme case. Anything longer than that — with the dactyls 
grouped together, and the trochees in another group — is not 
* logaoedic*. 

Solvitur acris hiems grata vice | veris et Favoni 

^ A different account of * dactylo-epitrite ' verse, which has found 
favour with recent metricians, is discussed on p. 177. 
• By Mr. White, in his Verse of Greek Comedy, 
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will be excluded from the category. Contrast with this the 
so-called 'Priapean' line: 

ο colonia quae cupis { ponte ludere longo 

— w— WW— w— A — w— WW — (or i— — a), 

which consists of two κωλα^ each palpably Mogaoedic' or 
μίκτβν^ a *Glyconic' and a 'Pherecratean* verse. Glyconic 
was one of the many measures written by Sappho. 

The poetry of Alcaeus and Sappho is known to us very 
imperfectly, in a few portions of poems, stanzas, or lines that 
have been more or less accidentally preserved. In quite recent 
years a few portions of poems of Sappho have been recovered, 
which are metrically instructive.* 

The chief forms of verse written by the Lesbian or Aeolian 
poets are the following : 

(i) The Sapphic stanza : 

ποικιΚ6θρον\ άθάνατ* Αφροδίτα, 

— v^ — v^/ ^Kj \j — ^ — la^ fer 

— WW — — . 

(The fourth syllable may be short or long. Horace made it 
invariably long, and Horace also preferred the caesura seen in 

κσΧ yhp al (f>euy€L \ ταχίω^ διώξ€ΐ. 

Sappho has no such preference, and very frequently ends 
a word with the fourth syllable, as in : 

φαίνεται μοι \ κηνθ9 Ϊοόϋ θίοισιν 
ίμμ^ν &νημ \ 6στΐγ kvavTio^ rot.) 

(2) The Alcaic stanza : 

άσννίτημι των άι/ίμων ατώην 

rh μ\ρ γάρ ίνθ^ν κύμα KvXipSeraiy 

^ They bave been made accessible in Diehl's Supplementum Lyncuntj 
one of the * Kleine Texte * published at Bonn (by Marcus and Weber), 
which contains also parts of two poems of Corinna and Paeans of Pindar. 
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TO i' ivOcv* άμμ€9 S* av το μίσσον 
ναι φορήμ^θα σύν μ^Χαίνα 

^ — W — ^ — \J \J — v^ — 
^ -^ -^ -ν^ -i»i 

(Horace made the fifth syllable always long, and introduced 
a diaeresis after it in the first and second fines : see Chap. III.) 

(3) Metres of which some were afterwards called *Ascle- 
piadean ', each line beginning with what has been called a 
* basis' or * basis Aeplica*, a kind of disyllabic anacrusis, 
syllables which may be — ^ or w — or w ο or — . The chief 
metres of this type are : 

Phalaecean : 

Glyconic (with Pherecratean, which is shorter by a syllable, 
the shortest of the lines of the type) : 

WW : _^^ _^_ (Pherecratean, ^^ j -ww "^). 

Metres like the Glyconic, but with more than one dactyl : 

(a) μίμναι<τ&, οΊσθα yap <2y σβ π^δήπομ^ρ. (Sappho.) 

•— WW — WW — w— . 

(b) ώνηρ ovTO^ δ μαιβμ^νο^ το μίγα κρύτο9 
άρτρίψ^ί τάχα t^lv n6\cy, ά δ' €χ€ταί ρ6παγ. 

(Alcaeus.) 

J — — •— WW— WW— WW— w— . 

Asclepiadean metres : 

(a) ^λθ€9 €K παράτων yas ίλ^φαντίναν 
Χάβαν τω ξ(φ€09 χρυσοδίταν ίχων 

{β) Μ^^^ dXXo φυτ^ύσχι^ προτ^ρον δ^νδριον άμπίΧω 



)si^ — ^v^— — v^^— — <^^_-ν^— ^ 



18S7 ις 
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The last two metres are obtained from the Glyconic by the 
introduction of one or of two choriambi (— w w -). λαβαν 
χρυσοδέταν Ιχωι^ is a Glyconic, as is μη8€ν SivSpiov 
άμπίλω. 

So far we have been describing metres in terms of dactyls 
and trochees. It is now necessary to explain that a different 
view of them has recently become current and has been 
advocated by distinguished scholars. An upholder of it would 
say to us at this point : 'There are no dactyls in these metres ; 
what you take for a dactyl is really part of a choriambus ; 
primitive Aeolian verse, so far as it divided itself into fixed 
groups of syllables,' he would probably be cautious enough to 
make this reservation, * fell into groups of four syllables. The 
apparent dactyl in a Glyconic line results simply from an 
iambus following a trochee: άριστον μ\ν \ ΰδωρ 6 de, 
\j — \j I w - ο -.' Postponing the discussion of this theory, 
which is open to some serious objections, let us first see what 
can be done with the dactyl and trochee. The * Aeolist ' or 
'Indo-European' or * quadrisyllabist ' metricians themselves 
admit that there was verse in which a dactyl and a trochee 
came together. What metrical elements or phrases are wanted 
for the construction of the verses of Sappho and Alcaeus? 

We want hardly anything beyond the two forms of the 
shortest κωλον of the mixed t3φe, which have been mentioned 
above : 

(a) —WW - w — , vulgus et arceo, δμμασιν kvSiKoi^. 

(b) - w w - w — Lydia, die per omnes, βνσμα\α ί' έστΙ 

κρΐναι} 

^ Perhaps discoverable in the Linus-song (Schol. //. xviii. 570). At 
all events the lines 

ΦοΓ]Βθϊ δ^ κοτφ σ' avaipti 
Μουσαι 94 σ€ θρηνίουσιν 

seem to be the least questionable part of the text of it ( wv — ν — Jsii). 
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(b) is written κατά στίχον by Aristophanes (ir. 10) : 

ουκ 6τ6ί, £ γυναΐκ€^, 

πασι κακοΐσιν ήμά^ 

φλωσιν ΙκάσΎ0& AvSpes κτλ., 

and Eupolis wrote a stanza in it ending with the line(-^. 163): 

μηΚα Sk χρύμτΓΤ^ται {= (a)). 

(a) coincides in syllables with a very frequent form of the 
dochmius, which sometimes has (b) attached to it as a 
clausula : 

μήτ€ σ€ θυμοπΧη\θίι^ Βορίμαριγο^ &\τα φ^ρζτω κακόν S* 

— ν-» ν-» — W — — 

ίκβαΧ €ρωτο9 άρ\άν, 

(a), which has been called, and may conveniently be called, 
an * AeoUc tripody ', enters into various metres. It is the 
second part of the first and second lines of an Alcaic stanza 
i^ulgus et arceo). It is also the close of an Asclepiadean line 
(severis ardorem). With two syllables prefixed it is a Glyconic 
(cut flavam religas cotnam\ and to prefix a * basis ' of two 
syllables is a regular habit of Aeolian verse. With four 
syllables prefixed (a kind of double ^basis', in the regular 
shape of a ditrochaeus, — w-^) it is a Sapphic line (ποι- 
κιλόθρον I άθάνατ" Άφρο8(τα)} With the dactyl doubled 
it is the fourth line of an Alcaic stanza, and the effect of 
an Alcaic stanza depends on the fact that the third and fourth 
lines taken together exhibit on a larger scale the movement 

^ In one of the recently recovered poems Sappho makes a more 
cmnous experiment in construction than this would be, prefixing a cretic 
to a Glyconic line {Suppl, Lyr. 7) : 

vw Ζ\ Α];|δαισι^ ivrpifterai yvucu- 
KtaaiVy &i nor* ά^λίω κτλ. 

where the line is followed, in a regular three-line stanza, by another 
Glyconic and a Phalaecean. 

K2 
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seen in the first and second lines separately — ^the third line is 
a longer trochaic or iambic phrase than the first part of one 
of the preceding lines ; and dactylic movement, after being as 
it were longer staved off, comes when it does come in greater 
volume, two dactyls instead of one. In the first two lines what 
is prefixed to (a) is an iambic π€νθημιμ€ρ€9^ the syllables 
^ - ο - ^ .* Whether we call this an iambic π€νθημιμ€ρ€9 
or a ditrochaeus with anacrusis makes no difference to our 
reading of them ; if we adopt the latter description of odt 
profanum it does not mean that we propose to pronounce 
them *o — di pro — fanum'. What words Alcaeus would use 
to describe the syllables we do not know ; possibly words 
that would describe them very imperfectly. Metrical, like 
grammatical, terminology was probably very scanty and in- 
complete in early times ; so, for example, in the line 

/i/^6< xeiphs iXSi^y anb πύριγσυ, Xvyphv SXeOpov 

{SXeOpoy constructed as βΐψιν όΧ^θρίαν would be) Homer 
writes an exact specimen of the construction now called 
'cognate' or 'internal accusative', but it is certain that Homer 
had no such phrase by which to describe it. 

In the third line of an Alcaic stanza the Ιαμβικον π€νΰψ 
μιμ€ρέ9, instead of being prefixed to (a), precedes a ditro- 
chaeus (^ - w - i«i I - w - i^) ; or we may say that the line 

is a trochaic dimeter with anacrusis (^ '• — w — | — w ), 

which is in some ways a more convenient description, and if 
we adopt it we can point to Seneca's use of the line without 

anacrusis : 

semper ingentes alumnos. {Agam. 8io.) 

> These syllables are readily prefixed in various forms of composition. 

They precede an ' enoplius ' (— ww — vw ) again and again in Pindar. 

They seem even to precede ' anaclastic * Ionics in Aes. P. F. 198 /α^δ^κ 
ψοβηθζν II φιλία η/^ | ffSc τάζΐί κτλ. Compare also the line άνωλόλυ^αν \ 
Ηίσσοψόροις ktrl ^$υρ&,μβοι$ in a poem attributed to Simonides or Bacchy- 
lides {Anth, Ρβί. xiii. a8), where it precedes the Alcaic decasyllable. 
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• « • • 

We have now described or constructed the familiar Sapphic 

and Alcaic stanzas. What can be done with Glyconics ? One 

of the recently recovered poems of Sappho is important for our 

inquiry. It is written in stanzas of three lines, two Glyconics, 

and a line which differs from them only in having an additional 

dactyl : 

ritv i' €γώ τά5' άμ€ΐβ6μαν' 

χαίροισ* ίρχ€θ κΛμ^θ^ν 

μίμναισ&^ οΊσθα γάρ Ss σ€ π^Βήπομ^ν^ 

— W— WW — w — 

— — — WW— w — 

— — —WW —WW — w — . 

Quadrisyllabic scansion may give a reasonable account of the 
first two lines : 



— W — W |W— ^"~, 



but it does not give an equally good account of the third : 

— — — w|w— ww|— w — , 

and it becomes still less attractive when a third dactyl is 
added : 

ωνηρ oiiroY ό μαιομ^νο^ rb μίγα Kpiros 

(Alcaeus — but Sappho also writes the line ; 

μνάσ€σθαί τινά φαμι και ύστερον άμμ^ωνΥ 



^ π(9ήπομ«ν «> μ€$€ίνομ€ν. 

^ One of the recent volumes of Oxyrhjmchus papyri contains a portion 
of a poem of Sappho in which this verse was written «ατά στίχον. The 
subject was the wedding of Hector and Andromache : 
*Έκτωρ itai συνέταιροι ayoia* ίλικώιη9α 
^β€ΐ5 k$ lapas nkcuelas τ dv aiwOM 
&fipay *Αν6ρομάχο» ivl ραυσιν lir' άλμυρον 
πόντον «τλ. 

Here the shortening συνέταιροι is Homeric, and belongs to dactylic verse. 
The poems in this Oxyrhynchus volume show us both Sappho and 
Alcaeus (p. 55) interested in Homer, and recalling Homeric events and 
Homeric phraseology. 
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It is difficult to believe that the longer lines are not dactylic ; 
and if they contain dactyls, is it credible that the syllables 
- w w in the shortest line are something quite different ? We 
have then a series or scale, in which a Glyconic grows by the 
accretion of dactyls : 

(a) rhv S* eyo) raS* άμ€ΐβ6μαν. 

(b) μέμραισθ*, οΐσθα yhp &s (re π^Βήπομ^ν. 

(c) άρτρ€ψ€ΐ τάχα rhv πβΧιν* a ί* iyerai β6πα9. 

But there is also another series, starting from a Glyconic : 

(a) r^i/ S* €ya> raS' άμ€φ6μαν — cui flavam religas 

comam.^ 

(b) λαβαν τω ζίφ€09 χρνσοδίταν ίχων — Kiaecenas 

atavis edite regibus. 

(c) μηδ^ν (ίλλο φντ^ύστι^ πρ6τ€ρον δίνδριον άμπίλω — 

nullam, Vare, sacra vite prius sevens arborem.' 

The two series are so much alike that it is almost impossible 
to dissociate them. But if they are parallel and cognate the 
first two syllables in the second series are a ' basis ', and the 
line does not begin with a quadrisyllabic foot.' The scansion 

* Horace made the * basis ' regularly . 

^ It was a curious fancy of Prudentius's to make these three lines form 

a stanza for his preface to the CaihefMrinon (not altogether unlike what 

Sappho sometimes does, and not so infelicitous in effect as might be 

expected) : 

num quid talia proderunt 

camis post obitum vel bona vel mala, 

cum iam quicquid id est quod fueram mors aboleverit 

^ A similar beginning in a hexameter was recognized as Aeolic, 

-Xpaia^HVy cSr' hv voXXol /κτλ. {supra y p. 95). It appears in Sappho's 

hexameters : 

otav ray υάκινθον kv ονρ*σι voiptivts dvBptSy 

oTov t6 '^λνκύμαλον «τλ. 
Compare also the wedding song, where a hexameter is disrupted : 

ίψοι δή rd μίΧηθρον 

<U/>pcr€ tIuctovcs avBpis, 
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μη8\ν £k\o I φντ€ύση39 πρ6\τ€ρον 8iv8pi\ov άμπίλω 

seems to be excluded. That the first two syllables stand 
apart from the rest is indicated by the fact that they a^ne are 
variable : they may be — v-» or w — or — or v-» w . Every 
other syllable in an Alcaic or ' Asclepiadean ' line of this t3rpe 
is absolutely fixed. If we may assume then dactylic movement 
or effect in what follows, the simplest description of what 
happens in our two series will be this: in the former the 
first f/free syllables of — w w — v-» — (<Sy σ€ π^Βήπομ^ν) are 
duplicated, in the latter it is the first four. The phrase &s σβ 
π^δήπομ^ν begins but is arrested (ώ? σ€ ττβίι;- ώί σ€ ττβίι^- 
πομ€ν), and in the longer line or 'greater Asclepiad ' it is so 
arrested twice. 

It is this description or analysis of the verse that will enable 
a modem reader to find it pleasing. To read ' antispasts ' 
with ease and pleasure {φντ^ύαη^ι^ πρ6\τ€ρον δένδρι-) is a thing 
which he might arrive at by assiduous practice, though even 
that seems doubtful. 'But', it may be said, 'that is an un- 
scientific and unhistorical attitude to assume; if antispasts 
were what the Greeks felt here, the effort must be made.' 
This may be admitted ; but we are entitled to ask that the 
evidence be strong and conclusive. We must be careful not 
to make some of the greatest poetry of the Greeks difficult, 
or even repellent, for the literary student, in obedience to 
what may be only a dubious and ingenious theory. The 
discussion of the evidence must find a place in a separate 
JVofe or Excursus. 
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EXCURSUS 

(a) * Aeoltc* Verse, 

The 'Indo-European', 'AeolicVor 'quadrisyllabic' theory which 
has had much vogue in recent years may be summarized as 
follows : 

Indo-European verse was at first * syllabic ' ; syllables were 
merely counted, they were in no way regulated and might be long 
or short. Such a group of eight syllables may be represented by 
the symbols ο ο ο ο ο oo o. It is a ' carmen ' only in the sense of 
an utterance of fixed length. Two such groups could make a 
longer line of sixteen syllables (seen in early Indian verse), and 
there was also a group of twelve syllables. The octasyllabic group 
began to be regulated at the end, the last four syllables became 
w — w ο (iambic) or — w w — (choriambic), while the first four were 
still free. When two groups of four syllables come into view the 
verse may be called a 'dimeter*, and the longer verse similarly 
became a 'trimeter'. From the octasyllabic verse arose the 
iambic and trochaic dimeters (w — w— w — \^— and — w — w 
— w — o). Apart from these the chief forms which it assumed 
were : 

(i) ο ο ο ο —WW— (the first four syllables unregulated), the 
' polyschematist ' dimeter. 

(ii) oo — WW — w— (two syllables still unregulated), 'Glyconic '• 
The choriambus has shifted its place and is no>^ in the middle of 
the line. 

(iii) — WW— w — w — (all the syllables now regulated), * choriambo- 
iambic \ 

The choriambus moves gradually back from the end of the line. 
On the other theory of the verse it is a dactyl that shifts its place, 
(ii) is normal 'Glyconic^ in (i) the dactyl is nearer the end of the 
line, in (iii) it is at the beginning of it. Which description is to be 
preferred ? 

When stage (ii) is reached a possibility of compromise comes into 
view. We may say, 'whatever happened before this, in primitivd 
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times, about which we have no direct evidence, it was surely 
possible that when the **Gly conic proper*' was evolved (ταν δ' €γω 
Tab* άμίφόμαν) the syllables — w w in it could be taken as a dactyl, 
at a time when a dactylic epos was flourishing; and it was thus 
that it became possible for Sappho to lengthen the line by intro- 
ducing another dactyl, and to use this longer line in a three-line 
stanza with two Glyconics '. 

But recent metricians would not admit even as much as this. 
They regard * .quadrisyllabic ' scansion or structure as much more 
lasting than that, and they find verses in the sixth and fifth centuries 
which they define as partly 'syllabic' or amorphous. One of 
them ^ even gives the scheme of a Sapphic line as 

0000 — WW — w , 

and the ' polyschematist ' dimeter is discovered frequently in the 
lyrics of the drama. 

It must be admitted that there are lyrics in Aristophanes which 
the Aeolic theory accounts for very neatly. It fits them exactly : 

7Γ€του, 7Γ€του, Νικοδίκη, (w — \^ — | — w w — , diiambus and 

πριν €μπ€πρησθαι ΚαΧνκημ choriambus) ; 

or: 

€s βαθν της ηλικίας (— w w w w — , two choriambi) ; 

and it is possible that ancient forms of verse would survive in 
comedy. The theory suits also the second of the recently recovered 
poems of Corinna, and an ancient vein of verse might also be looked 
for in σκόλια and carmina popularia. But when we turn to 
the eminently 'Aeolian' poets, the 'Aeolic* theory meets with 
difficulties. There is no question of four unregulated syllables. 
In the first four syllables of a Sapphic line, and in the first five of 
an Alcaic hendecasyllable, the variations are of the most innocent 
and commonplace description. The ditrochaeus with which a 
Sapphic line begins is regulated as much as any ditrochaeus ever 
was in the usual verse of early Greece ; and in the Alcaic line the 
variations are those which are familiar in any iambic π€νθημιμ€ρ€ς, 

^ Schroder, in Honueens Verstnasse filr Anfdviger erhldrt. The 
* beginner ', when he turns to his text of Horace, of course finds the first 
four syllables absolutely fixed. In Sappho only one of them is variable 
(the fourth). 
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Horace regulated the metres still further, making certain syllables 
invariably long ; he fixed all the variable syllables, except the first 
of an Alcaie line, which he sometimes allows to be short. His 
lyrics were written to be read, mainly, though the Carmen Saeculare 
was undoubtedly sung. Sappho's verses were things which could 
easily be sung to the lute, without elaborate musical training and 
special preparation. They must have been also read. They are 
addressed often to particular persons and they were sometimes of 
the nature of a poetical epistle, e.g. the now extant poem on her 
brother's return. So they are regular, like Horace's. The same 
stanza is repeated with only the slightest variations. The notion 
that a Sapphic line was in part unregulated or amorphous is the 
opposite of the truth. 

The first two syllables in certain forms of Aeolian verse may be 
said to be unregulated ; but it does not follow quite certainly that 
this part of the verse was * syllabic ' or amorphous. Several different 
forms of it, it may be, were definitely recognized and permitted. 
The same may be the case with the ' polyschematist ' dimeter. 
If the first four syllables of it were entirely unregulated we should 
expect to find all the sixteen combinations that are arithmetically 
possible, but it is admitted that only nine of them are actually 
found. 

There are at least three quite definite arguments which we may 
advance against Aeolic or quadrisyllabic scansion. 

(i) The first has been already anticipated. It consists in pointing 
out that Sappho could extend a Glyconic line by introducing a 
dactyl— on the dactylic theory, a second dactyl — ^and use this line 
in a three-line stanza with two Glyconics ; and further {supra^ p. 134), 
that rising, as it were, out of the Glyconic, we seem to have two 
parallel scales or series, one obtained by the insertion of dactyls, 
the other by the insertion of what, on the dactylic theory, are only 
* apparent ' choriambi (— w w — Λ), and that the dactylic expansion 
seems to show that the first two syllables are a disyllabic basis. 

But this is not the only form that this argument takes. There is 
perhaps also expansion or extension by the insertion of a single 
trochee, notably in the case of scolia. Scansion by means of 
choriambi, diiambi, and Ionics explains some lines, and then 
breaks down in others. 
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A common form of stanza in scolia began with two Phalaeceans, 
and the Phalaecean, as we have seen, is capable of Ionic or quadri- 
syllable analysis. 

vytaivdp μίν άριστον άιΛρί Θνητω 

looks promising for the quadrisyllabist metrician 

\j \j |ww — <^| — w — — , 

but the next line is less tractable : 

dtvTtpov dc φυαρ καλόν ytptaOm 



— w — I WW — v./ I — ο J 



the third line : 

TO τρίτον df nXovTtiv odoXo»; 

presents to us a five-syllable group, 

Kj \j — w — I — ow — , 

but no further difficulty, and the fourth looks like a perfect ' Aeolic ' 
trimeter : 

κα) TO TtTopTOV ήβαν μ(τά των φίλων 
— WW— I w w I w — w— , 

choriamb, antispast, and diiambus. It occurs also in Aristophanes, 
and is scanned by Mr. White in that way : 

carl δίκαιον ci δημοκρατούμ£Θα 
— WW — I w w I \j — y^^ , 

But this line coincides with a double dochmius, and if it is that it 
is divided in the middle into two equal parts, like 

μητ€ σ€ θνμοπ\η\θη£ dopipnpyos &\τα κτ\. 

Apart from this agreement with a double dochmius, the line also 
perhaps occurs wtik an additional trochee in it, though the text is 
not altogether certain : 

Tvdctdfjv T€ φασιν iaffkhv Aioprjfiea 
and 

€υφροσνναίσι, ταΐσδ' aoibais κ€χαρημ€νος,^ 

^ The text of the first line is reported to be φασϊ τ6ν ίσΦλόν, and of 
the other €ύφροσύναι$ tcus B* aoiHais. The lines are brought into agree- 
ment with other examples of the closing line (i) by deleting ίσθλόν, (2) 
by reading €ΰφροσι ταΖσΖ* doidoTs (there are other conjectures). 
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that is, by quadrisyllable division : 



where the two syllables at the, end, ca, are not at all happily 
accounted for. On the other theory the latter part of the tine is 
simply the familiar Aeolian tripody, and what precedes is similar 
(sometimes called * first Glyconic * from the place of the dactyl) : 

and it is impossible to dissociate this line from Sappho's 

μίΧΧιχιος d* ^π* tjticplr^ κίχντΜ προσώπω, 

where quadrisyllabic scansion leaves us with κ€χυται προσώπω to be 
accounted for (w w — w | ). 

(ii) The second argument is not a new one. Recent material 
supplied by one of the Aeolists themselves seems to strengthen it 
a little. 

It consists in the fact that a shortening such as is seen in φαίρομαϊ 
€ivai belongs conspicuously to dactylic verse, and is also found in 
Aeolic verse, where the Aeolists deny that there is any dactyl at all. 

This shortening of a final vowel before a following vowel is 
altogether alien to iambic or trochaic verse. It is unimaginable 
that a trochaic line could begin ^ίξαΧ & πάντων apccrrc, or an iambic 
line with και dcfai ημάς or πρ6κ€ίταϊ οικτρός,^ One of two syllables is 
assimilated to a short that follows it (as in παυροΐ δμως) or precedes 
it. Hence it is admitted also in anapaests and in regular Ionics 
{€θ€\ησ€ΐς TL μοι oIp, & πάτ(ρ, fjv σου η ^€ηθω ; ww ww , &c.). 

It is seen in Aeolic verse in 

άμφί μοΧ adrcj Φοίβ* ^Ραξ, {Clouds 595•) 

<y^f r€ Kci άΚμυραί θάΚάσσ'ης, {Ibid. 5^7•) 

iv τω τρόπω ως Xeycir, (Knights 1 1 33•) 

and also in the PerscLe of Timotheus : 

ίνθα κείσομαΧ οικτρός op" 
νίβων €ναλίωρ βορά^ 

^ Horace's Esquilinae alites is very exceptional. Reasons will be 
given (Chap. Ill, § ii) for thinking that the final syllable οΐ Esquittnae is 
not to be thought of as shortened. It is a case of unmitigated hiatus. 
It resembles the ο of Glauco, not the ae of Panopeaej in Virgirs line : 
Glauc5 I et Panope^ et Inoo Melicertae. 
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where quadrisyllabic scansion sunders the two short syllables of 
κ(ίσ•ομαι (— w — w | w — w — , μαΧοΙκτρος op), Mr. White has collected 
all such shortenings in Aristophanes, and the result is instructive 
in a way that has not occurred to him. The great majority of 
course are in anapaestic tetrameters and dactylic hexameters 
(Verse of Greek Comedy y §§ 798-9). Then he collects those that are 
in other metres (§ 800). * Of these exceptions one is Ionic, four are 
trochaic, two paeonic-trochaic, three anapaestic, one enoplic, six 
Aeolic, and, as we should expect from the dominating influence of 
Homer, twelve dactylic' Now in the other metres, including the 
Aeolic, the text is invariably sound, and there is no doubt whatever 
about the shortening. But of the passages classified as trochaic or 
paeonic-trochaic there is not one that is free from doubt. In two 
of them it is not metrically certain that the syllable is shortened 
(in Thesm, 11 50 it is at least as likely that it is elided), and in the 
others the text which Mr. White adopts would not be accepted or 
allowed to be certain by editors. The passages have been read 
otherwise, not solely on metrical grounds, or, if on metrical grounds, 
not solely to get rid of the shortening. This is a rather remarkable 
fact. It is not a positive proof perhaps. But it certainly strengthens 
the belief that when a shortening like κ^ίσομαί occurs the foot is 
a dactyl 

(iii) Sometimes a familiar Aeolic line, such as the Alcaic deca- 
syllable, occurs in a context where the quadrisyllabic scansion 
cannot be applied to it. 

TO δ* tvdfVy αμμβί δ' αν τ6 μίσσον 
νάϊ φορημίθα συν μ(\αίνα 

is, according to the Aeolists, 

— — w—j ^— I ^J^ \ —\^ \^ — \ \J 

(-/A€ff d* av r6 μ€σ\σον ραϊ φο\ρημ(θα συν \ μ€Κ€ύρα), It is difficult, 
at the best, to read an Alcaic stanza in this way, and to write Alcaics 
with such a scheme in mind would be more difficult still. But 
apart from that the last line occurs in contexts where there is no 
long syllable before it to make up the Ionic foot. For example, in 
Aes. P, V, 166-7 : 

{πρ\ν hv) η KopifTji κ€αρ η παλάμςι τινι 
ταν δνσάλοτον tXrf χις άρχάρ. 
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where it is plainly preceded by dactyls : 



This we have already found in Alcman, the Alcaic clausula at the 
end of a strophe of some length and immediately preceded by 
dactyls. In another of Alcman's strophae what answers to it is 

oKcurra dc 
cpya πάσον (= t παθόν) κακά μησάμ^νοι 



Here it is difficult to avoid recognizing three dactyls ; thus we have 

a dactylic dipody catalectic (— ww ~a) answering to ^^ . 

The syllables — w w — at the end of a line are not necessarily a 
choriambus. 

The Indo-European theory is not the only shape in which 
quadrisyllabic scansion is imposed upon verse of the Glyconic type. 
The ' acephalous ' form of a Glyconic line can also be taken as 
Ionic. Thus 

& ^ημ€, καλή» γ' €χ€ίς 
άρχην ΟΤΙ navrtg Αν• 
θρωποι κτΚ, 

may be either (ο) ο — w | w — w — (Aeolic) or it may be \j^ \ 

— w — A (Ionic).* One is a survival from primeval times. The 
other, lonicization, is a kind of malady that invades verse in later 
ages. The history of lyric verse is therefore complicated by two 
quite different possibilities of quadrisyllabic scansion. How long 
did the former survive (if it ever really existed) ? How early did 
the other begin (that it had some vogue is certain)? For the 
complete solution of the problems involved in these questions it is 
probable that much more extensive evidence would be necessary 
than we now possess. We want some fifth or sixth-century account 
of metrical composition — a thing not to be hoped for, though it is 

^ — w — v^ is often found among Ionics a maiori as an alternative or 
equivalent. In Sotades it may occur three times running : 

σαρκικών yap <Γχ< χρ&τα καΐ τό Ηρμ ίμοιον 
beside Αν Xpvcixpopjs, τοΟτο τύχηί icrlv ίναρμα, 

and — — w w I — — «.-'W I — — w w I — ^A• 
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perhaps just possible that a fifth-century work, such as the *Επ^^ημίαι 
of Ion might contain very instructive passages bearing on metre. We 
want also more extensive texts, more of Stesichorus, to name only 
one early poet, and more of Anacreon, who seems to have been 
a poet of great skill and versatility. * lonicization ' will be con- 
sidered when we have reviewed Ionics themselves and have discussed 
* prosodiac-enoplic ' verse. 



II. Simple or Homogeneous Metres {μονο€ΐ6ή) 

Doubts and difficulties about lyric verse arise chiefly where 
feet of different kinds are combined. But there are some lyric 
systems of a simpler type in which the same foot is used 
throughout, μίτρα μονο€ΐ6ή, employing only one etSoi of 
rhythm. Even here we shall not escape controversy ; we may 
be asked, at the outset : * Do you mean that for this purpose 
iambic is one €Ϊδθ9 and trochaic another ? Or do both belong 
to the same €?i5of , since the ratio between the parts of the foot 
is the same (2 : i, Xoyoy 6ιπλάσιο$)?* To this we may pro- 
visionally reply : * Spoken iambic and trochaic verse, trimeters 
and tetrameters, are certainly very different things, but in strictly 
lyric compositions iambus and trochee may be regarded as 
belonging to the same elSos* Consider, for example, Aes. 
Agam, 438-48 : 

b \ρνσαΐίθΐβί9 S* Άρη^ σωμάτων 
και ταλαντοΰχο9 kv μάχρ Sopbs κτλ. 

Some of the lines almost certainly have an iambic, some a 
trochaic, beginning. But there is absolutely no change in the 
tone of the passage, the voice of melancholy foreboding is 
the same throughout. Real iambi have a different ^θθ9 from 
trochalcs. Is it not safest to suppose that for Aeschylus such 
a system was not iambic in one place and trochaic in other, 
but, throughout, either or neither or both?' 
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We have thus been dragged back into the turbid waters of 
controversy at the very outset : 

rursus in bellum resorbens 
unda fretis tulit aestuosis• 

But let us try to select examples which raise no large questions. 
Doubts about a detail here and there we can hardly expect to 
escape in dealing with any ancient verse. Let us first keep 
to 'descending' rhythms as far as possible, avoiding iambi and 
anapaests. 

Specimens of simple verse, μίτρα μονο€ΐ6ή, of course fall 
into three classes according to the nature of the foot or 
rhythm. If we begin with the shortest there are : (i) trochee 
(- w, ratio 2 : r, w v-^ o) ; (2) dactyl (— w o, ratio 2 : 2, ΐσο9, 
w w I i^ w) ; (3) cretic or paean (- w -, ratio 3 : 2, ήμιόλιο^, 
\jKJKj I w w). The first etSos includes iamb (and tribrach), the 
second anapaest (and * proceleusmaticus *). The Greeks did 
not make the iambus a separate €Ίδθ9 firom the trochee ; 
obviously trochees and iambi are most conveniently regarded 
as i«^-species or different forms of the same. Another way of 
putting this is to say that they are different for μ€τρΐκή, but 
the same for βνθμίκή. βαίνονται μ\ν οι βνθμοί, τά Se μίτρα 
8ιαφ€Ϊται — βαίνω is scando and does not mean what we 
mean by /scan'; when an Englishman 'scans' a verse what 
he usually does is μίτρα δίαιρ€Ϊν. 

The following are simple specimens of verse in each €iSo^. 

(i) Trochaic (or more simply, iv ίιπλα^ίφ λίγω, if we think 
that both 'trochaic* and 'iambic' are words of doubtful 
validity for what is strictly lyrical). 

Aes. Eum, 916 f.: 

δίδομαι Παλλάδος ζννοικίαν, 

ούδ* ατιμάσω πόλιρ, 

τ^ν καΐ Ζβύτ ο παγκρατ)ΐ9 'Άρη^ re 
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φρούριον Be&v ρίμ€ΐ 

βυσίβωμον ^ΕΧΚάνων άγαλμα 8αιμ6νων, 

φτ' ίγώ κατ€ύχομαι 

θ^σπίσασα πρ^νμ^νω^ 

Ιπισσύτον^ βίου τύχα^ ονησίμον^ 

yaia^ ίζαμβρνσαι 

φαί8ρ6ν ηλίου σίλα^» 

This IS the whole stanza or strophe. The learner should at 
first perhaps confine his attention to the first five lines, since 
there is in them nothing at all doubtful. They run : 

— w —A — '^ — ^ — w —A 
—•\j — w — «^ — A 

I — I— . — w — v^ — w — w 

— w — w — w — A 



There is nothing really doubtfiil, for it is incredible that the 
two contiguous long syllables in the third and fifth lines should 
be heavy or irrational trochees (sometimes written - >). The 
irrational trochee is not a thing that may occur any where ;* 
the country in T^ich it is to be found is quite definitely 
mapped out. It comes in the group - ^^ - ^ (ditrochaeus), and 
it comes also; for example, at the beginning of a logaoedic 
line like 

j^/i09 roL σ€ καλύ γυναι-} 
To assume it here would make the second line one oifive feet, 
and the last would be 3 + 4. δέξομαι may be either - w - a 
or — w I— . In the antistrophe we must assume protraction of 
a syllable rather than a pause within a word {β^νίροπήμων Se 
μίΐ nv€OL βλάβα). 

The remaining five lines are not so completely free from 

1 0£ course when this is taken as ' Aeolic ' (— — — w I w — w — ) it is 
not there (cf. supra j p. 136). 

1887 • L 
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what is dubious. Is the third iambic ? (It is certainly not at 
all like a trimeter, for it is divided as no trimeter — outside 
conversation in comedy — could be ; so too in the antistrophe. 

τρέψοι χρ6ρω \ τ^ταγμίνω' \ yovos [i* aeij.) 

Or should the lines be written 

θ^σπίσασα πρ€νμ€νωγ 4- 
πισσύτον9 βίου ruyas όνησίμον^? 

Or may we leave them as they stand, without thinking of the 
second as * iambic ' ? The last line but one presents a different 
problem. It consists of six long syllables. What was it? 
Certainly not three irrational or heavy trochees. It is not quite 
so unlikely — ^but still improbable — that it was - > i— — > t_ . 
Without Aeschylus's music all we can do is to suppose that it 
was a line of six syncopated feet, i— i— i— i— i— i— . 

Having followed the structure of this lyric the learner should 
take as an exercise another lyric of the same type, and analyse 
it for himself, e. g. Fersae 1 15 f. 

ταΟτά μοι μ^Χαγχίτων 

φρίΐν άμύσσ€ταί φόβψ, 

6ά, IlepaiKov στρατεύματος 

TovSe, μ^ι πόλις πύθη- 

ται K€vav8pov μίγ' Λστν Sovai8o9- 

Here he may regard oa as extra metrum. It may not have 
been that, but without Aeschylus's music we do not know how 
it was treated. In this example he will find syncopated feet 
not contiguous as in the passage of the Eumenides, but alter- 
nating {μίι nSXis πύθη — ται κίναν — Spov μίΫάστυ SovaiSos). 
In the next strophe, 126 f. {πας γαρ Ιππηλάτας /crX.), he will 
be called upon to discover such alternation more frequently, 
and his knowledge of * prosody ' will be tested by Thv άμφί- 
ζευκτον ίξαμείψας (= οι— 1_ -v^ — w — ^ or more pro- 
bably, at the end, - ^ 1— - λ). 131 άμφοτίρας άλιον, 
a dactylic colon, he will disregard for the present, but he will 
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later come to recognize a liking in Aeschylus for a short 
dactylic strain just before the close of a trochaic system (e. g. 
Agam. 416 f. = 433 f. and 452 f. = 471 f., where the trochaic 
rhythm is resumed or reasserted in the clausula). Another 
simple strophe of the same type is Agam. 160-7, Ζ^ύ^, 
ioTis 7Γ0Τ* €στ(ν /crX. (Here also there is a dactylic phrase 
before the close, longer than άμφοτέραί Skiov — πΧίιν ^i6s, 
€l rb μάταν anh φροντίΒο^ ^X^oy), and the following system, 
176 f. rhv φρον^ίν βροτού? όδώσαντα κτλ., would furnish 
a similar exercise. 

(ii) Dactylic {]ίν ϊσφ λόγω). 

Systems that are dactylic from beginning to end are not 
very common in tragedy. Stesichorus probably wrote purely 
dactylic lyrics, but the extant passages are not long enough to 
prove this• Aristophanes has several dactylic systems. Some- 
times in tragedy the non-dactylic element is very slight. Thus 
in the epode in Aes. Pers. 897 f. the clausula alone is trochaic 

(907-8) : 

(δβΐαθ€ντ€9 μ€γάλω9 πλα-) 

γαΐσι πορτίαισιρ, 

while strophae α', /S', and 7/ alike have two trochaic phrases 
each, one as a clausula and one earlier (866 ούί' ίφ' εστίας 
σνθ€ί9, 870 θργικίων Ιπαύλων). 

Dactylic verse differs from anapaestic in several ways. An 
anapaest may take dactylic shape (- ο w), but a dactyl never 
takes anapaestic, it is never ο w — . Resolution is extremely 
rare, rarer than in lyric anapaests. The * dimeter ' or tetra- 
pody is very frequent, but not dominant as in anapaests. 

A rule of Aristoxenus makes the maximum colon in this 
type of rhythm {τ€τράσημον, w w ^^ w) a group of four feet. 
Various shorter κωλα are possible, besides, and some have 
more vogue than others. A few of the prevalent groups may 
be enumerated. 

L 2 
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(a) Dimeter or tetrapody, ending either in — w w or — : 

πολλάκι ^ iv κορυφαία ορίων, δκα 

θ^οΐσιν SiSji πολνφαμοΫ ioprrd. (Alcman.) 

When the last foot is a dactyl the construction is *hypermetric'; 
another dactylic line must follow, without hiatus.* 

(b) Tripody, complete or catalectic : 

£ Δώ^ άδν€π^9 ψάτι, 

719 TTOT^ τά9 πολυχρύσου. {Ο. Τ.) 

It may also begin with a spondee : 

παμμίκτων τ* ίπικούροα^, {JPers.) 

Catalectic : 

άίραοι ν^ψίλαι. (Ar. JVud.) 

άμφοτίραί Λλιορ, {Supra^ p. 146.) 

(c) Dipody or ' monometer ', usually ending in a spondee, 
and often making with a tetrapody the lyric counterpart of a 
* bucolic ' hexameter, but found also in the form - w ^ - w w. 

One of the few wholly dactylic systems in tragedy occurs in 
the Fhoenissae of Euripides (1. 784 f.) : 

& πολύμοχθοί Άρη^, τί ποθ* αΐματι 
καϊ βανάτψ κατίχ^ι Βρόμιου ναράμουσο^ έορταΐγ; 
ούκ €7Γ< καλλιχόροι^ στ^φάνοισι vedviSos &pas 
βόαττρυχον άμπ^τάσα^ Χωτοϋ κατά πνεύματα μ(λπ€ΐ 
5 μοϋσαν, h α χάριτ€9 χοροποιοί, 

S ζαθίωρ πετάλων πολυθηρότα- άντ. 

Toy νάπο9, *ίρτ€μιδθ9 χιονοτρόφον δμμα, Κιθαιρών, 
μήποτ€ τ6ν θανάτψ προτζθίντα, \6χ€υμ* Ίοκάστα^, 
ώ06λ€ί ΟΙδιπόίαν κομίσαι, βρύφοΐ ίκβολον οίκων, 

^ In Pax 7^'9θ ^r. White assumes this dactylic ending before 
anapaests : 

6pTvycis olKoy€V€is yvXutoxtvas — \j\j — ww — \j\j — ww 
6ρχηστά5 νααΨοφν€ίί σψυράΖων, — — — ..\^\^_ww — . 
The effect is at best very rare, and it may be doubted whether the lines 
are rightly so divided. 
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: 5 xpvaoSiroi^ π^ροναι^ ίπίσαμον 

μηΒ\ rh παρθίνιον πτ€ρ6ρ, οΰρ€ΐθΡ ripas, €λθ€Ϊν \ πένθ^α 

yaias 
^f^iyyht άμονσοτάταισι συν φ8αΐγ, 
ά ποτ€ KaS/wyevff Τ€τραβάμοσι χαλαΐΓ 
τ€ί\€σι \ριμ7ΓΤομ€να φίρ^ν alOipos W Λβατον φ&Ϋ 

ΙΟ y€wav, rhv 6 Karh \θον^^ Alias 
Κα8μ€ίοΐ9 €πιπ€μπ€ΐ' ίνσίαίμων S* ίρΐΫ Λλλα, 

The only serious doubts arise in regard to the division of κωλα. 
The seventh and ninth lines are clearly tetrapodies. Line 4 
is likely to be tetrapody + dipody (bucolic division suggested 
by the words — but we cannot be quite sure that the division 
was there) : \\τ\β 8 may have the same division. Line 6 may 
be supposed to be 3 + 3 + 2. Lines 2 and 3 would perhaps be 
best taken as 2^+3^» divided as hexameters (line 3 contains 
an effect that is not permitted in the epic hexameter, supra 
p. 21). 

The dactylic lyric in the Clouds is well known (275 f.) : 

akvaoi ν€φ€λαι, 

άρθωμ^ν φανεροί Bpoa^phv φύσιν ^ύάγητον 

ττατρόί άττ' *Ωκ€ανον βαρυα\€09 

ύψηλων ορίων κορνφίί? im 
280 δ€νδροκ6/Λον9 ίνα 

τηΧ^φανύ^ σκοπιίί9 άφορώμ^θα 

καρπού? τ' άρδομέναν θ' Upav χθ6να 

καΐ ποταμών ζαθίων κέΚαδήματα 

καΐ πβντον Κ€λάδοντα βαρύβρομον 
285 όμμα ykp αΐβίρο? 

άκάματον σ€λαγ€Ϊται 

μαρμαρύαι? kv ανγαΐ?. 

άλλ' άποσ€ΐσάμ€ναι ν(φο? ίμβριον 

άθανάτα? ιδία? έπιδώμ^θα 
a9o τηλ€σκ6πφ 6μματι γαΐαν. 
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The first line is catalectic, — v^^ — ww -/ς, with a very 
natural pause after the vocative. There is of course no reason 
against hiatus between this line and the next. The next is no 
doubt 4+2. Then follow two tetrapodies of the type first 
seen in Alcman, then a similar dipody {δίνδροκόμον^ ίνα) ; 
then four dimeters or tetrapodies of the same hypermetric 
type ; next 2 + 3, probably (in the andstrophe ^εύστ^φανοί Τ€ 
θ€\ων θνσίαι θαλίαι re). Line 287 was not certainly dactylic. 
If we read μαρμαρίαΐΐ kv airyah it is a logaoedic line, but it 
is easily made dactylic by reading it μαρμαρύαισιν iv avyw 
(and in the antistrophe παντοδαπαΐσιν iv ωραΐγ). The 
presence of a logaoedic line is not incredible, but it would be 
more likely if it were the last of the whole system. Here the 
final clausula is a paroemiac or catalectic anapaestic dimeter. 

The dactylic verse of lyrics has several mariced charac- 
teristics as compared with the hexameter. Spondees are rare, 
occurring chiefly at the end or at the beginning of a colon.^ 
Trochaic caesura is avoided: only one melic hexameter in 
Aristophanes has it, but in recited hexameters, epic or mock- 
heroic, it is frequent.' Shortening of a long vowel before 
another is not excluded (e.g. παρθίνοι 6μβροφ6ροι), but it 
is not frequent 

' Bucolic ' division of a group of six feet (4+ 2) is now and 
again suggested by the words : 

ίστι τι τωνδ* ίτύμω^ ; €Ϊπ', & πάτ€ρ, \ (ϊ τι φιλ€Ϊγ μ€. 

{Pax 118.) 
€ΐπ€ μοι, & χρνσίαΫ τίκνον ελπίδος, άμβροΤ€ φάμα. 

(Soph. Ο. Τ. 158.) 

But that a lyric line of six dactyls was regularly divided in the 

^ ^fiaf Ι/ΤΓ^ταμαι ψοβ€ραν ψρ4να ^ίματι ιτάλΛαττ, Ο. Τ. In this lyric 
verse does resemble epic (χραισμαν, «δτ* αν ηοΚΧοί, supra, p. 35). 

^ Forty lines out of 149 have it, according to Mr. White's statistics 
{Verse of Greek CofH., § 363). 
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ratio 4 : 2 seems to be rather a theory than a thing that can 
be seen in actual texts. Sappho's divided hexameter : 

ϊψοι Sfj TO μέλαθρον 
^Τμήναον 

aipp€T€, T€KT0V€9 dvSp€9, 

is against it. Division between words perhaps does not count 
for much as evidence of division in a lyric, and some forms of 
lyric verse even preferred to make a κωλον end in the middle 
of a word, but the forms in which this certainly happens are 
not as a rule purely dactylic. To impose a scheme of 4+2 
gives results like these : 

ήρικ* άν όξνλάλον napiSff θή\γορτο9 oSSirra, 

{Ran, 815.) 

άργ αλέων τ* iv ίπλοι^ ζυνοΒων. Κλ€θ\φ&νΒ\ μάχ^σθω. 

^b, 1532.) 
In the former passage (where the same strophe is repeated 
four times) one of the lines consists of five dactyls, and in all 
four strophae the division suggested by the words is penthe- 
mimeral : 

^ματα δαιομένη | καταλ€7ΓΤθλογήσ€ΐ, (828.y 

The dactylic system here closes with a trochaic dimeter 
catalectic as a clausula. So also at 883 a short trochaic line 
closes a system of dactyls. So, too, in Agam. 104-21 the 
penultimate line is trochaic {βλαβέντα λοίσθιων δρόμων). 
This is prepared for by two brief trochaic movements in 1. 108 
and 1. 1 16 ; and it prepares the way for trochees in the next 
strophe, 160 f. So in Oed, C, 228-35 there is a trochaic (or 
iambic) ending. 

1 There is an anapaestic pentapody in Ack, 285 ( = 336) : σΐ μίν οϊν 
Ματαλ€ύσομ€ν, 3f μΜμά «€0αλή, which has been taken to be a brachycata- 
ectic trimeter in logaoedic time. Is it possible that Aristoxenus's 
limitation was not absolute or miiversally valid ? 
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(iii) Paeonic or Cretic (^v Xoyo) ^/LttoXioo). 

A * paeonic' foot, with the ratio 3 : 2, may be - w — ('cretic') 
or —www (first paeon, which is very common), or w w wr — 
(which is less frequent, and quite rare in Aristophanes) ; the 
possible forms that intervene, w — w w and w w — w, can hardly 
be said to exist as real elements in metre. 

It is now generally agreed that a five-time rhythm is not a 
fiction of theorists, but was actually in use. Some nineteenth- 
century metricians explained away paeonics as trochees with 
syncopation (- w i— , 1— w w w , &c., six times, not five). The 
discovery of the Delphic hymns helped to establish the 
reality of cretics. Von Wilamowitz holds that the paeon is 
derived from trochaic verse, the second long in a trochaic 
dipody having been lightened to answer to a light footfall in 
the dance (— w w w taking the place of — w — w). But 
'derivation* of metres, in which the Greeks expatiated, is 
a region in which there are very few definite landmarks to 
guide the traveller. 

The simplest extant specimen of purely paeonic verse is in 
Aes. SuppU 418 f.: 

ψρόντισον καΐ y€vod 

πανΒίκω^ €νσ€βίΐΐ 

7rp6^€vos* rhv φνγάβα μίι προδωγ 

ταν ίκαβ^ν €κβολαΪ9 

δνσθίοΐΫ όρμέι/αν. 

The next strophe begins with a line of three cretics : 

μή τι rXfi? ταν Ικίτιν eiaiSeiv, 

but the rest of it consists of dochmii. 

It will be observed that the structure is 'hypermetric'; 
there is no hiatus or syllaba anceps. The number of feet 
is uneven ; either one stood alone, or there is a group of 
three. The latter alternative is the more probable, as the 
beginning of the next strophe helps to show. Authorities later 
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than Aristoxenus make a group of three the longest per- 
missible. Aristoxenus laid down the strange rule that as 
many as five (answering to the number of times in the foot) 
could form one κωλον (twenty-five times). It is difficult to 
believe this, if dactylic κωλα were limited to sixteen times. 

Cretics appear with some frequency in the earlier plays of 
Aristophanes, and they are common also in Roman comedy. 
The *Ιχρ€νταί of Sophocles furnishes several good examples 
of a cretic lyric in a satyric play. They are frequently asso- 
ciated with trochaics, and sometimes it is not quite certain 
that we have real cretics. It is not true that all cretics were 
syncopated trochees, but some apparent cretics may be. The 
doubt arises in regard to the cretics in the δίσμιθγ ΰμνο9 
of the Furies in Aes. £um, 328 : 

€7ri Se τφ τ^ϋνμίνφ 

rSSe μέλοΫ, παρακοπά, 
(www -, the * fourth paeon', or w w w «— , a trochaic dipody). 
The greatest poem that has come down to us, in cretic verse, 
is the second Olympian ode of Pindar.^ There are many 
difficulties about its metrical construction. They are diffi- 
culties of detail which cannot be discussed here. In the 
following text of the first strophe and epode cretics are marked 
where they are clear and certain. In two lines bacchii or 
* antibacchii ' should perhaps be recognized ( — w or w — ), 
a form of *paeonic' foot which is rare in the extant Greek 
drama, but frequent in Plautus. 

στρ. α'. 

— w — I — w — 

άναξίφόρμιγγζΫ ύμνοι, 

— w — I — w WW I — w wwl— w — 

τίνα θ€6ν, τίν' ήρωα, τίνα ο άνδρα Κ€λαοήσομ€ν ; 

* Another remarkable poem, partly in cretics, but not cretic through- 
out, is the story of Theseus and Minos in Bacchylides (xvi). The student 
of cretic verse should read also the two Delphic hymns — of the third 
centuiy b.c. — ^in very regular cretics (text in Musici Scriptores Graeci, 
Teubner, p. 435 f.). 
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W \J w — I WW w — |— w — |— w — 

ήτοι Πίσα μ^ν AiSs* 'Ολυμπιάδα S* ίστασ^ν ^Ηρακλέη^ 

ι 

ι 

— W — Iw W W — 



άκρόθινα πολίμον 



— W WW — W — www — — w — 



5 Θήρωνα δΐ Τ€τράδρία9 €ν€κα νικαφδρον 



W — — |ww W— ι W ι W— />y 

γ€γωνητ€ον 6πιν δίκαιον ζίνων 

W — — ι W — — 

ίρ€ΐσμ* Ακράγαντος 

ανωνύμων Τ€ ττατίρων άωτον δρθόπολιν. 

The division of the third line is very doubtful. Between the 
first and second lines it will be observed that the syllables -oi 
τίνα θβ- do make a paeonic foot. The last line is not certainly 
cretic throughout. Cretics or bacchii can be found in the 
first half of it, but it is quite likely that there was a non-cretic 
clausula, as there plainly is in the epode : 

{ζΰφρων άρονραν ίτι πατρίαν σφίσιν κόμισον) 

€πφδ69 

— W— |— W — | — W — 

λοιπφ γ€ν€ΐ, των ίέ πεπραγμένων 

— www|— W— [— W — ? 

kv δίκα Τ€ και πάρα δίκαν άποίητον ούδ* άν 

www— www— |— w^ 

χρόνος Ο πάντων πατήρ δύναιτο θίμεν ίργων τίΚος' 

— W ""Ι"" ^ — | — WW vy|— ^ 

Χάθα δ\ ποτμφ σύν εύδαίμονι γίνοιτ* άν 

— W wwl— W— Ι — W — 

5 €σλων γαρ ύπb χαρμάτων πήμα θνάσκ€ΐ 
παλίγκοτον δαμασθίν. 

The clausula is clearly trochaic or iambic, and in lines 2 
and 3 it is not unlikely that this was foreshadowed by some 
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trochaic movement, perhaps* €i^ Βίκφ τ€ και | πάρα ίίκαν άποι-, 
— ν/ — ^^ -Α www|-w|i— . Line 3 can be construed as 
paeonic only if we are prepared to bring in a * second paeon ' 
and bacchii, [^thus w^^v^— |— <^— |w — w<-»| \^ — |w — 7^. 
των πατ^ιρ δύναι- would be a trochaic phrase like those 
which can be found in the preceding line. The catalexis 
seen in the fourth line is found also in Alcman : 

Άψροδίτα μ\ν ούκ (ση μάργο9 S* (ρω^ ota παΐΐ naiaS^i, 

It is found in Plautus, but is rare in Aristophanes' Comedies 
It is the cadence which coincides with the end of a scazon 
{supra, p. 98), and with the familiar * esse videatur ' of Roman 
oratory.^ 

In addition to the three great types of verse which we have 
now illustrated there are two other kinds of metre which can 
be called /wpoetSff, dochmiac waa Ionic, in which the same 
foot (though with considerable variations in both cases) is 
used throughout. Regular Ionics are clearly kv διττλασίω 
λόγφ : — ^ ^ is a duplicated trochee, 4 : 2 for 2 : i, and 
whatever broken or anaclastic Ionics really were, it is not 
likely that their rhythm constituted a different γίΐΌί or (ΐδθ9. 
It is not clear that dochmii did not. They are described as 
an 6κτάσηβΐο9 ^υθμ6^, and there is the authority of Quintilian 
and of the Scholiast on Heph,, c. 10. 3, for r^arding the foot 

^ Terentianus speaks of the cretic as a highly effective foot both for 
verse and for oratory : 

optimus pes et melodis et pedestri gloriae. 
plurimum orantes decebit, quando paene in ultimo 
obtinet sedem, beatam terminet si dausulam 
iditrvKos, oitovifios imam, nee τροχαΐον respuo 

(i. e. it should be penultimate, followed by dactyl, spondee, or trochee. 
With spondee or trochee it is — w— | — v^. When a dactyl follows 
the ending is really in a double cretic, — «^— | _w^, the last syllable 
being anceps. These are the first and second of Zielinski's preferred or 
favourite cadences). 
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as divided in the ratio 5 : 3 or 3 : 5 {τριάς npi^ π€ντάδα). 
Dochmii are easy in one way and difficult in another. What 
they really were and how they were arrived at is a very 
obscure question. The forms they assume, in syllables, are 
quite definite, and it is generally easy to recognize and scan 
and read them. To do this is important for the study of 
tragedy. It is to tragedy that they belong (though they are 
of course found in comedy also, where many tragic effects 
are parodied), and they seem to have been devised to express 
the intense feelings of distress or suspense or despair which 
accompany the crisis of a tragic action. (It is a rhythm 
€7ητήδ€ί09 ττρόί θρήνους καϊ στεναγμούς, Schol. on Aes. 
S. c, Th, 98.) 

The normal form of a dochmius is v^ — v^ — . Each of 
the long syllables may be resolved, and both the short 
syllables may be irrational — ^actually long, if counting as 
short ( > ). An irrational first syllable, with resolution of the 
second, would give > w ^ — w — , but whether this form was 
arrived at in that way is uncertain. Of the many theories 
which have been advanced about the origin of the dochmius, 
one, the most recent, Mr. White's, is perhaps the most 
promising, or the least unpromising. He suggests that it is 
derived from an iambic tripody, ^- w- w— , by total sup- 
pression of the third syllable.* The short syllable, he thinks, 
was not represented by a pause or by protraction of an 
adjacent syllable (which would leave the rhythm still iw^a- 
σημος\ but dropped entirely so that the total time is eight 
\p6voi and the foot is * oblique ' or * askew ', δόχμιος, twisted 
or distorted to express mental anxiety or agony.* The usual 

^ Compare Aes. Suppl, 911 : 

^κϋΚόμίσθ"' deKfrr\ Sva^f πάσχομ€ν, 

where three iambi precede a dochmius : »-»— w— w— |w w— . 

2 Wilamowitz, in his most recent book (^Sappho und 5., p. 183), throws 
out a suggestion which. would undermine all such attempts to show that 
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line consists of Iwo dochmii, and έι line of the same form 
occurs occasionally outside tragedy, e.g. Pindar, OL i : 

άκίντητον kv δρόμοισι παρέχων, 

but this may be an accidental coincidence in syllables. The 
rhythm of Pindar's line may have been quite different. Dochmii 
are abundant in the S. c. Th,^ where they express the alarm 
and anxiety of the chorus for the fate of their city, besieged 
by the Argive host; or their agonized appeals to Eteocles 
(686 f.) to refrain from combat with his brother. Except for 
a few iambi and cretics^ the whole of the first utterance of the 
chorus is dochmiac {78-180), and the opiening of it will serve 
as an example of the metre : 

θρίομαι φοβ€ρα μ€γάλ* άχη' 
μ^θύται στρατός' στρατ&π^Βον Χιπών 
β€Ϊ τΓολύί SSe λβώί πρόδρομο? Ιππ&τα?' 
αίθ^ρία kSvis μ€ π€ίθ€ί φαν^ΐσ* 
5 άνανδθ9 (ταφ^ι? €τυμο? άγγελο?. — 
?Ti Sk yds €μα9 π^δϋ όπλόκτνπ* ώ- 
τί χρίμ7ΓΤ€ΐ βοάν* ποτάται, βρ€μ€ΐ ί* 
άμαχέτον ίίκαν ΰδατο? όροτύπον, 

the foot was in itself ' askew'. He thinks that it is a verse that comes in 
cross-wise, that runs aslant or athwart the structure of the lyric. It 
does this, he thinks, in the Skolion of Simonides, which he is discussing. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to find the emotional effect of dochmii in the 
nature of the foot itself. — ww — w— is a short and elementary phrase 
entering into many forms of lyric verse : it is introduced by a ^ basis ' in 
the Glyconic (— w | — ^^ w —kj^) and combined with a different group 
of syllables in the Alcaic (^ — w — *i^| — ww — w — ). The repetition 
of the short phrase without such introduction or elaboration gave the 
effect of despair, agitation, or excited suspense at the crisis of a tragedy. 

^ There are also a few bacchii (104 ri pi^tis ; νροδώσ€κ^ ναλαί-χβων 
"AfnjSf τάν Tcav;), a passage which might be quoted for the view that 
dochmii are really bacchii with catalexis (but there are serious objections 
to that theory) ; and a trochaic or iambic clausula, occurring more than 
once, akin to lines discussed above (αρηζον \ daiotw άλωσιν). 
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The only doubtful line here is the first. It seems to begin 
with a detached ani^aest {Opio/iai, ww-); granted that, 
the rest is dochmiac, with resolution of the first two longs 

(w ow WW W-). The rest of the passage is as follows : 

w — — w — I ο v/o — w — 

> WW WW W — I W WW — w — 

> WW — w— |w— — w — 

5 V^ — — W — ! W WW — w — 
W WW — w — I W WW — w — 

W WW — W — 1 W WW WW w — . 

In some passages of this play the form — ww - w — is very 
frequent (219-21, 226-8, 692-3, 698--700, 705-7). 

Ionic verse is in some of its forms very simple and regular, 
in others it presents very difficult problems. In its r^ular 
shape it is either *a maiori' ('falling' — ww — ww) or 

'a minori' ('rising' ww ww ). In its 'broken' shape 

{Ίωνίκοί ανακλώμενοι or κεκλασμίνοι) it is most frequently 
ww-w -w-i»i (Anacreontic). The ^θθ9 of the measure 
was one of excitement and turbulence, frenzy or ecstasis, of 
licence and effeminacy. 

euoe, recenti mens trepidat metu 
plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 
laetatur. euoe, parce, Liber, 
parce gravi metuende thyrso.^ 

It was άνειμίνον, 'mollissimum rhythmorum genus', asso- 

* Ionic verse would be an appropriate vehicle for this : not so appro- 
priate for the tranquil close of Horace's ode : 

et recedentis trilingui 
ore pedes tetigitque crura. 
Horace is giving us here something like a dithyramb on a small scale, in 
a different metrical medium. Closing in tranquillity the ode successfully 
depicts what Aristotle would call the Ηά0αρσι$ of ενθουσιασμοί by means 
of an 6pyt€UTrn€^ μ4\ο$. 
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ciated with the 'mollities' or άβροσύνη of Ionia and with the 
orgiastic worship of Dionysus and of Cybele. It could express 
the abandonment of grief or despair {κ€κλασμ(νογ Trpoy το 
θρηνητικόν). Its intrusion in the realm of metre may be 
compared with the advent of Dionysus at Thebes, and it 
sometimes provoked an attitude of protest or resistance like 
that of Pentheus. Plato would have banished it from his 
Ideal State, and perhaps had it in mind when he spoke of 
ΰβρ€ω9 ή μανίας πρέπονσαι βάσ€ί9. The condemnation 
would apply most obviously to certain forms of ανακλώμενο l, 
such as Galliambics. 

Regular Ionics are quoted from Sappho and Alcaeus : 
* a maiori \ εύμορφοτίρα Μνασιδίκα τα9 άτταλαί Τνρίννω^ 
( — \j\j — \^\j — WW -w — . This is not quite regular 
throughout, — w — taking the place of the last Ionic); 
*a minori', l/tie δειΚαν, €μ€ πασαν κακοτάτων πεδεχοισαν 
(Alcaeus, ww — ww — ww — ww — , the original of 
Horace's *miserarum est neque amori dare ludum neque 
dulci ', &c.). 

In its regular form Ionic verse is not necessarily άναμένον 
or μανιωδ€9. It is capable of a certain stateliness and dignity 
not unlike that of anapaests. In the etaoSo? of the Persae 
it immediately follows anapaests, and the last anapaestic lines 
have a certain resemblance to it : 

TO/C€€y r' άλογοι θ' ήμερολεγδον (ww-|ww — ww — ) 
τείνοντα χρόνον τρομίονται (ending in w w ). 

In the first strophe and antistrophe of the Ionics the only 
variation is occasional syncope (wwlj), by which the foot 
in syllables resembles an anapaest : 

πεπίρακεν μεν ό περσεπτολι^ ήδη ww — ww — ww — 
βασίλειΟΫ arpaTh^ c/y αν- ww — ww — 

τίπορον γείτονα χωράν, ww — ww — 



λινοδεσμω σχεδία πορ- 



\j \^ — \y \j — 
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\-^ w — — 



V^ W—l w v-* — — 



Άθαμαντ[δθ9 Έλλαί, 

πολύγομφον δδισμα 

ζνγόν άμφιβαλωρ αύ\€νι πόντου ^ ^ 

According to a tradition preserved in a scholium on the 
Fromethtus (1. 130) Anacreon came to Athens in the time of 
the Pisistratidae, and thus Aeschylus became acquainted with 
the secrets of Ionic verse. Certainly he makes very effective 
use of it, lifting it far above the level of the Anacreontic 
drinking-song {^p* δίωρ, ^ep' olvov^ 2 τταζ ^ w j^. ^ | - w -^ -). 
At the close of the Suppliants (1018 f.) it expresses gratitude 
and exultation. In the Persae (65 f.) the Persian host is 
glorified in regular Ionics — unbrokenly regular in the first two 
strophes, a and a! \ in those that follow suffering άι^άκλασ^ί 
at the close, until in strophe €, with a more despondent tone, 
the metre changes into trochaics outright '} ταντά μοι μ^λαγ- 
χίτων I φρίιρ άμύσσ€ται φόβω κτλ. In the Prometheus 
(399 ^•) Ionics are the vehicle of grief and commiseration for 
the sufferings of the Titan. In the Agamemnon Ionics are 
twice used very effectively to present the disastrous results 
of the beauty of Helen {709 f.) : 

μ€ταμανθά\νονσα S* ΰμνον \ Πριάμου πέ|λέ9 yepaia κτλ., 

and 744 f. : 

παρακλίνοίσ* \ €7Γ€κραν€ν \ Si γάμου πι\κρα9 τίλβι/τάί κτλ., 

while in the antistrophe to the latter passage (757 if.) they 
introduce the poet's protest against old and immoral beliefs : 

δί\α S* άλλων j μονβφρων ζίμί' το δυσσ€\β€γ γαρ ipyov, 

^ In strophes ζ and ζ there is a further change. Syncopation is 
frequent : σμήνο5 dfs — iteKiKot — ircv μ£λισ — σαν σνι^ όρχάμφ στρατού. 
The misgivings of the chorus increase, and the flow of the verse is 
arrested. Ionic verse appears also in the invocation of the ghost of 
Darius (633-4, 647-50), and it expresses the awe and trepidation of tlie 
elders when the ghost appears (694 σέβομαι μ^ν προσι^σ&Μ «τλ., with 
an anapaestic clausula). 
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Apart from the Bacchae^ where it is naturally predominant, the 
extant plays of Sophocles and Euripides show no such exten- 
sive and subtle use of the measure. (There is also an Ionic 
lyric in the Supplices of the latter, 1. 42 f., where the theme is 
urgent and despairing entreaty.) 

In recent years Ionic verse has been recognized in English. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray finds the rhythm of άνακΚώμ^νοι in 
Mr. Kipling's ballad of Mandalay : 

And the sunshine | and the palm-trees | and the tinkly | temple 

b^lls 
On the ro&d to | Mandalay. 

It is sporadic in other poets, written by them unconsciously, 
it would seem, without knowledge of the Greek verse and 
without any thought of Anacreon : 

In the midnight, | in the silence | of the slefep-time 

(Browning.) 

(but here it is only in this first line, with its short syllables — 
* in the \ ' in the \ * of the \ — that the effect is obvious). It is 
more continuous in CampbelFs Battle of the Baltic : 

When the sign of | battle fl^w | on the lofty | British line. 

Another form of Ionic can be felt in Lamb*s lines : 

All all are | gone the || old familiar fdces. 

κη S* αμβροσίας μ\ν Kparfjp ίκέκρατο, 
^Ερμα9 ί* €λ€ΐ/ δλπιν θ€0Ϊ9 οίνοχοήσαι. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray has rendered the Ionic measures of the 
Bacchae in English Ionics. Much of Longfellow's Hiawatha 
reads itself readily as Anacreontic. 

If we contemplate the effect in English, it is fairly clear 
what it is and how it comes about. It comes through stressing 
heavily the second trochee in a ditrochaeus or trochaic dipody : 
' on the lofty | British line \ If the third syllable is much 
stronger than the first the foot can be described as ww-w, 

1887 Μ 
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which is an anapaest plus a short syllable, a thing which 
readily becomes catalectic, for an anapaest in English is 
familiar and frequent. Was it arrived ^t in the same way 
in Greek? Possibly; at all events the forms of it can be 
deduced from such a weighted or ill-balanced ditrochaeus. 
Ionics were in use long before Anacreon, but if we compare 

π£λ€ θρίίκίη, τι δή μ€ Xo^bp δμμασι{ν) βλέπουσα 
with 

πολιοί μ\ν ήμίν ήδη κρόταφοι κάρη Τ€ λ€νκ6ν, 

we may conjecture that one was derived from the other, when 
some poet by the help of τύχη or τέχνη happened to try the 
experiment of giving the second trochee a strengthened ictus. 
The trochaic form of the line re-emerges in some of the later 
Anacreontea, 36. 16 ray δΐ φροντίδας μ^θωμ^ν^ 57• ι ^hv 
Κζλαιι/οχρωτα βότρυν. If the third syllable is very strong 
in a group of four, the reduction of the first to a short is only 
a way of making the same effect a little more obvious. Thus 
from the ditrochaeus -\j — ^ we should get both \^\^ — \j and 
w v^ — . But if KjKj :L\j has given the reader the clue, he 
will have no difficulty in reading the next ditiochaeus in an 
Ionic fashion. The first syllable of that need not be 
reduced. Hence the Anacreontic combination of two Ionic 
feet ww^v-/ I — w^-. The metre which expresses a loose, 
unhinged, excited state of mind is obtained by disturbing the 
balance of a trochaic dipody. 

Whether this is what actually happened or not, the possibility 
of such an origin for Anacreontics is of some importance. It 
is a trochaic dipody that has to be disturbed. No similar 
manipulation, as far as I can see, will elicit any Ionic form 
from an iambic dipody, w - w -. If trochees and iambi were 
equally real, an iambic dipody ought to give birth somehow to 
an lonicus a maiori. The inference would seem to be that, for 
lyric verse, iambic scansion is illusory. Ancient metricians — 
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in later times at all events — construed much lyric verse 
iambically. But the reading of it that really works — like 
Copernican as compared with Ptolemaic astronomy — is trochaic 
(involving the assumption of anacrusis in many metres). 

The ditrochaeus is an element in many forms of verse, and 
if we set down two * Anacreontei ' other syllabic coincidences 
are discoverable; we can pick out a *logaoedic' group of 
syllables, an * Ithyphallic ' and others : 

ditr. log. 

WW•— w — w WW — w — w 

diiambus Ith. 

Conversely, some portion of another verse could be taken for 
Ionic, and the poet might be tempted to construct more of it 
in such a fashion that Ionic scansion was possible.^ Owing to 
the great variety and flexibility of Greek lyric verse, Ionic effects 
were a thing which the poet could toy with at every turn. 
Sometimes only the poet's actual hearers would know, from 
the music, whether the effect was intended or not. Though 
there has been much discussion of Ionic verse in recent years, 
Ionic lines still sometimes escape detection and are classed as 
logaoedic or iambic, e.g.: 

τα S* άρισθ* oaais προσήκει, 

or 

προσίχονσ* ίτνχορ ίμαντή^» 

^ Further coincidences besides those here given would appear, if we 

included resolved forms of Ionic feet, such as ww — ww for ww . 

The two Anacreontei contemplated here make up, with catalexis in the 
second, the metre of the Attis of Catullus (which he got from Callimachus 
or some other Alexandrian). The theory of ditrochaic origin, which we 
have provisionally advanced, could be illustrated by reading some of 
Catullus* s lines as accentual Latin verse, when a trochaic tetrameter 
emerges, like that of the Pervigiliunt Veneris, except that that is still 
quantitative and that here resolution of the penultimate foot is the rule : 

adiitque opaca silvis | r^dimita loca deao. 

Μ 2 
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Both of these are clearly Ionic, the first an ' Anacreonteus \ the 

second regular Ionics with resolution (ww — ww | kjkj ). 

They can be construed as species of * logaoedic ', no doubt. 
In what would the difference consist ? In the first, taken as 
Anacreontic, there would be a marked ictus on two syllables : 

τά S* dpiaff o<rai9 προσήκει, 

the intermediate long syllable would be eclipsed by the other 
two. If the verse is logaoedic this inequality disappears, or at 
all events is much less ; and there is a possibility of syncopa- 
tion, προσηκ€ΐ (or on the Seikelos principle προ<Γηκ€ΐ), making 
(probably) the total time of the verse rather longer. In the 
other verse logaoedic structure presumably would mean tc/us 
on a different syllable of €τυ\ον — krvyovt not krvyov. 

How subtle and complicated such effects might be we 
have no means of determining with certainty. We have seen 
Aeschylus in the Persae prepare the way for trochaics by 
anaclasis at the end of Ionic strophae. In the lyric of the 
Agamemnon, where μ€ταμαρβάνονσα S' ΰμνον occurs, the 
beginning is purely trochaic [Ag, 68i f. = 699 f.), but before we 
come to that line the tendency to Ionics has shown itself : 

{πρασ)σομίνα rb νυμφότιμον 
μίλος ίκφάτω^ τίοντα^. 

In the Prometheus^ 399 f•» Ionics (mostly broken or Anacreontic) 
are followed by trochaics in strophe /8', arranged so that they 
resemble *Anacreontei' in length and movement : 

Κολχίδος T€ γας ένοικοι 
παρθίνοι μάχας Λτρ^στοι 
καϊ ζκνθης 8μιλος, οι γας . . . 

(the rest is logaoedic). This lyric system, and the lyrics at 
1. 1 28, begins in a way which it is very difficult to explain. There 
seems to be an anacrusis before Anacreontics ; ^ 

στ€\νω σ€ ray ον\λομ€νας τύ\χας, Προμηθ€ΰ, 
^ Cf. also Pfrs, 652, 5. c. Th, ηαο, Agatn, 686 (and perhaps also 459). 
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and in 128 

μη8\ν φοβηθ^^' \ φιλία γαρ \ aSe τάξΐ9 

πτ€ρύγων θο\αΐς άμίλλαι^. 
Do both begin with an Ιαμβικον π€νθημιμ€ρ€ί like *odi 
profanum'in Alcaics? There is a similar beginning at 133, 
within the strophe : 

κτύπου yhp άχω \ )(άλνβθ9 Si\fj^€y άντρων \ 

μνγβν, €K δ* €\π\ηξ€ μου \ 

rhv θ€μ€ρωπίν αΙδω' 

σύθην δ* άπίδίλο^ δχφ πτ€ρα>τψ. 
It will be seen that the indubitable 'Anacreontei* do not lead 
to any satisfactory quadrisyllabic scansion of what follows : 
ττληζί μου ταν \ θ€μ€ρωπιρ \ αΙδω συ or αΙδω σύθην is not 
an arrangement that has any merits. The analogy of 418-19 
points to the last two lines being logaoedic. The last is the 
Alcaic decasyllabic, with a short syllable prefixed, a clear case 
of * anacrusis'. 

III. Pindar and the Dramatic Poets 

The * individualistic * or personal lyric of Sappho and 
Alcaeus as a rule took the shape of a fixed stanza of no 
great length, repeated, as often as the poet chose, without 
variation of its structure and indeed with no variation at all 
except that one or two inconspicuous syllables might be either 
short or long. The Alcaic and Sapphic stanzas have no place 
in the drama, or in the processions and choric celebrations for 
which Pindar composed a paean or an ode of victory. With 
a chorus and a chorodidascalos, who in early times was the 
poet himself, much more complex effects could be achieved. 
Poet and musician were one; the * structure brave, the 
manifold music' ^ was * built* afresh for each occasion. The 

1 Browning, Abt Voglery which the late Sir R. Jebb translated into 

Pindaric verse : 

c?^€ μίμνοι ποικιΚόψωνον tdos 

^ωμ* b Τ€ύχω 9ai9a\6ev . . . 
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predecessors of Pindar and the dramatists in such composition 
were not Sappho and Alcaeus, but Alcman and Stesichorus. 
The Liesbian poets were not without their influence ; we have 
seen, for example, the Alcaic decasyllable (raj/ δνσάλωτον 
€\]j Ti9 ap\ay) still appearing as a clausula (especially in 
Aeschylus). But the prevailing structure is the threefold or 
triadic one (strophe, antistrophe, epode) which tradition 
attributed to the choric poet of Sicily. 

Aeschylus, so far as extant plays enable us to judge, stands 
somewhat apart, in his μ€\σποα€ί^ from the other two tragic 
poets. Stimulated by Anacreon perhaps, if we may believe 
tradition, he makes a highly effective use of Ionics and 
'Ιωνικοί ανακλώμενοι. Further, he has a liking for varying 
syncopation in a simple metre, getting the effect of tragic 
gravity or pathos by prolonged syllables: 

πολλά μ€ν ya τρίφ^ι Seiva δ€ΐμάτων ά\η 

— w — A (or I— ) — w — Λ (or «— ) — w — w — w — A 

— w — A (or I— ) — w — A 
πβντιαί τ άγκάλαι . . . 

άλλ' ύπίρ — τολμον αν — Sphs φρόνη/ια r/y λύγοι κτλ. 

— WL-. — W Ι— |— W — W — w — Α. 

Thirdly, he seems to use more often than Sophocles does the 
type of μέτρον ίπισύνθ^τον that has sometimes been called 
*dactylo-epitrite*. After Aeschylus measures of the Uogaoedic' 
type, more or less akin to Glyconics, tend to prevail, and 
they are indeed frequent in Aeschylus himself. All three 
poets make an effective use of dochmii at the crisis of a tragic 
action {supra, p. 157). 

In Euripides, along with some innovations such as the solo 
or μονωδία with its complex music, there are signs of a rever- 
sion to the Aeschylean manner. Euripides can make a highly 
effective use of Ionics when his subject calls for them, as it 
does in the Bacchae, Again, some of his most famous odes 
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(e.g, Έρ€χθ€ίδαι το παλαών όλβιοι κτλ., Med, 824) are in 
* dactyloepitrite * verse, and the dactylic canticum of the 
Phoenissae {supra^ p. 148) is perhaps definitely Stesichorean. 
The heroic lays of Stesichorus perhaps exercised a greater 
influence upon Aeschylus and Euripides than upon Sophocles. 
There are indications of it in things other than metre. It 
was probably from Stesichorus that Aeschylus got his guilty 
Clytaemnestra and Euripides his innocent Helen} The Ajax^ 
an early play of Sophocles, has Aeschylean traits, and con- 
spicuously a lyric in * dactylo-epitrite * verse : 

η βά σ€ Τανροπολα Aios Άρτ^μι^, 
£ μεγάλα φάτΐΫ, S> 
μάτ€ρ αίσχύνα^ ίμά^ . , . 

and a somewhat similar Aeschylean vein in the Rhesus helps 
to the conclusion that the play was really an early work of 
Euripides.' 

Apart from μίτρα μονο€ΐδη, dochmiacs and Ionics, there 
are two main types of lyric metre in the στάσιμα of tragedy — 
the €Ϊσοδθ9 in the early drama being in regular anapaests — 
namely, * dactylo-epitrite * and * logaoedic \ 

It is convenient to speak of them in the first instance as 
' dactylo-epitrite ' and * logaoedic *, words for them which have 
had considerable currency. But it is by no means clear what 
would be the best or most exact terms. 

The elements of which the former consists are normally 
— WW —KJKJ — and — w — ^ . A dactylic group comes to 

^ See Robert, Bild und Lied. For Clytaemnestra's dream of the snake 
that draws blood from her breast, Sophocles substitutes a quite different 
dream, derived from his friend Herodotus. Stesichorus's ναΧινφ^ία sent 
Helen to Egypt and only her ^t^iuXov to Troy, or at all events gave rise 
to that version of the story. 

' * Dactylo-epitrite ', verse 225-41, 527 f. Ionics {ανακλώμενοι), 
363.4 — a touch of Ionic rhythm, as in Aeschylus, where the subject 
suits it. . 
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a close in a spondee, and the trochaic phrase is the shortest 
possible, a dipody with the last syllable usually long. Either 
group may be preceded by a syllable (anacrusis) usually long 
(or, resolved, ^ w), but sometimes short. 

Various names have been in use for this type of metre : 

* Dorian ' (partly from a hint given by Pindar himself : Δωρίω 
φωνάν ίναρμόξαι π€δίλφ, OL iii, 6); * dactylo-epitrite' (from 
imrpiTos, the Greek adjective for ^ the ratio 4 to 3, the 
trochaic element being in syllables ^ www ] wwww, 3 + 4); 

* dactylo-trochaic ' (which is too wide in meaning) ; and most 
recently * prosodiac-enoplic *. Various notations or modes of 
analysis have also been in use for it. 

(a) When a syllable precedes the groups -ww-ww — and 
- w — they can be described as anapaestic and iambic 
respectively. This was a method adopted by ancient metri- 
cians. For the trochaic group it presents little difficulty. 
Anapaestic scansion becomes questionable when the first 
syllable is short, as in άνω ποταμών iep&v ; and in a famous 
opening of Pindar's, reproduced by Aristophanes in JS^. 1 264, 
t( κάλλιον άρχομίνοισ-ιν ή καταπανομίνοισιν. lambo- 
anapaestic scansion becomes highly questionable when the 
second group is not catalectic, for the whole then becomes 
hypercatahctic^ a term which has no clear or satisfactory 
meaning ( — ^-|| — ww—ww— |-). See infra^ Excursus, 
p. 177. 

(b) The syllable that precedes is regarded as an anacrusis, 
a method belonging to modern music which has many 
advantages. 

(c) 'Prosodiac-enoplic' scansion, for which there is some 
ancient evidence, divides the dactylic group into two equal 

* Or, * for mere prosody '. That the second syllable in the apparent 
spondee is not a real long is shown by the fact that it is not resolved. 
The first syllable is a /uavpa ^σημοί. 
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parts, a choriambus and an * lonicus a minori ' (- w w - | 
v^v^ — ), each of six times, ίξάσημα, and each therefore 
equal, to a ditrochaeus (which the epitritus is assumed to be). 
It has the advantage of avoiding the assumption of a group 
of i/iree feet, which is difficult for anything that may accompany 
a march or procession — a march-rhythm is naturally in 
multiples of two, dipodies and dimeters (as in anapaests) ; 
but the poems actually written in this type of metre seldom 
belong to a procession (npSa-oSos) and seldom are * enoplic * 
in the sense of accompanying a march or war-dance. It is 
not clear that the choriambo-ionic division is more than 
a special musical setting or musical arrangement adopted 
sometimes and for some purposes and not certainly very 
ancient. 

For the ordinary reader (b) is by far the most convenient 
method, for (besides anacrusis) he has to recognize only /wo 
recurring elements, -ww -ww — and - w — . The 
reader of Pindar would do well to begin with the fourth 
Pythian ode : 

— w— —[ — WW — WW — 7\ 
σάμ^μον μ\ν χρή σ€ παρ* avSpl φίλω 

— W — — Ι — WW — W W 

σταμ€ν eviwnov βασιλήι Κνράνα^ 

— W — — |— WW— WW •— 7\ 

οφρα κωμάζοντι σύν Άρκ€σί\α, 



Clearly, if we adopt simple symbols for the two elements, the 
metrical structure of this can be exhibited with great brevity ; 
for example, € and Ε (the initial of ίπίτρίτο^ and the initial 
of eySnXios — ίνόπλιο? was an ancient name for the dactylic 
group, whether it was always thought of as dactylic or not). 
€— might stand for the catalectic form of the group, -|-€ for 
the group with anacrusis. On this notation the preceding 
lines are € E— € Ε € Ε— . 
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Μοΐσα AaroiSaiaiy 6φ€ΐλ6μ€νον Πνθωνί τ' αΰξτ/ς 

ονρον ΰμνων. 

That is c £ € 6. 

ivOa ποτ\ χρνσίων Διο^ αίητων napeSpos 

ουκ άποίάμον Απόλλωνος τνχ6ντογ Ipia 

Xprjcev οίκιστήρα Βάττον καρποφόρου Λιβνα^, ΐ€ραν 

νασον ώ; ή8η Χιπων κτίσσ€ΐ€ν ^ύάρματον 

πόλιν kv άργινό^νη μαστφ. 



— WW — WW |— w — w— w — 

— ν Ι— W — — I— WW — WW — WW — y\ 

— w I— w I — wi— — w — 



www — w . 



In these lines there are variations which would render our 
brief notation more complicated. There are two groups of 
/our dactyls (E* ?), in the fourth line of the ode and the sixth, 
the second of them catalectic (£*—?;.' In line 7 there is 
syncopation of a foot or protraction of a syllable in -σ€ΐ€ν 
(ύ'άρματον (whether the syllable eu should be thought of 
as exactly τρίσημο^ is a difficult question which hardly con- 
cerns the ordinary reader ; on any method of scansion it must 
be prolonged, it is μακράς μείζων). In the last line there 
is resolution of a trochee {π6\ιν kv, ^ ^ <-'). The devices 
or variations presented by this strophe provide the reader with 
the means of scanning about half of the odes of Pindar. Of the 
recently recovered poems the paean written for an Athenian 

^ On the dactylic theory, a group of four dactyls raises no difficulty, 
except this slight question of brief notation. The * prosodiac-enoplic ' 
or quadrisyllabic scansion has more trouble with it. According to Blass 
(Introduction to Bacchylides, p. xxxiv) there are two groups, one cata- 
lectic, which together ' tetrapodiae speciem falsam praebent ' {iv$a vor\ 
XpvctiwVy — WW — WW — Λ» ^toj αΧητζίν vaptbpoSf w w — ~- — w — ^}. 

Bacch. ix, strophe \.6,&v0€ffi ^avOav άράΒησάμ^νο^ κ€<Ι>α\άν is — w 

— WW— , WW L_i,w wi— '. This is not plausible. 
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θβωρία to Delos {SuppI, Lyr. v) is a simple example of *enoplo• 
trochaic' metre (if we may add one more to the many attempts 
to find a name for this mode of composition). Each strophe 
began with the words KiU A£KC "AttoWov (a 'prosodiacus'; 
or we may say that the first /cSXoi'— here it is the first χωλοί/ 
alone — has an anacrusis) : 

l-flU Δά\ί ϋτΓολλοι/• 

καΧ σποράδα^ ψ^ρ^μήΧον^ 
έκτισαν νάσον^ ipiKvSia τ' ίσχον 



— ^^^^— ^^ν^_ — 



Δαλον, enei σφίν Απόλλων 

— \j KJ — ww—Ts (or — ^ ^ '— ' ?) 

S&K€V ό χρνσοκόμα^ 



Aarepia^ δίμα^ οΙκ€Ϊν' 

ίήϊ€ Δάλί' Απολλον' 
Λατβο^ ivOa μ€ παΐδ€9 

— ν^ — — ι — KJ y^— WW— — 



€ύμ€ν€Ϊ Si^aaOe ν6ω θεράποντα 
ύμ€Τ€ρον Κ€λαδ€ννα 

ι ι 

σύν μ^λίγάρνι παι- 
άνας άγακλίθ9 όμφα. 

In the second strophe it appears that the third line is separated 
from the fourth (β€ράποντα, an ending in a syllaba anceps 
and hiatus). In the first strophe this is not revealed. Con- 
versely, the second strophe reveals also continuity between the 
penultimate line and the last. 
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It is possible that Anacreon, besides suggesting * broken ' 
Ionics in Aeschylus, gave a fresh impulse towards the com- 
position of verse of the Glyconic and Pherecratean type. 
They are seen together in the lines which have been taken for 
a regular hymn to Artemis, but which Wilamowitz has shown 
to be rather a compliment to the people of Magnesia {Sqppko 
und 5., p. 113). In this poem the longer stanza consists of 
four Glyconics followed by a Pherecratean : Catullus in his 
hymn to Diana has three Glyconics, as Anacreon has in other 
poems. Here, as in a similar verse to Dionysus, Anacreon 
begins with a shorter stanza, in which there are only two 
Glyconics : 

γοννονμαί σ\ ζλαφηβόλ^^ 

^ayOfj π αϊ Δι6^, αγρίων 
δίσποίν Άρτ^μί θηρων,^ 

That is, if we assume that — w w /V a dactyl : 

— KJ \J — KJ — 

— — — v^w — w — 
—WW . 

Looking at the other specimens of Anacreon's composition in 
this form of verse we observe (a) the structure is * hyper- 
metric', the last syllable always long and followed by no 
hiatus^ (cf. σύμβουλος, rhv €μ6ν S* ίρωτ', \ ω Δ€ύνυσ€, 
δέχζσθαι and ίλαφηβόλξ \ ζαρθή, lengthening before the 
double consonant ξ): (b) Anacreon has a strong preference for 
beginning with — , the 'spondaic basis', which Horace made 
invariable in metres of this type : * (c) the last line is catalectic 

or shorter by a syllable, in its rhythm very probably w ^ 

«— - Λ , and coinciding in syllables with a syncopated or con- 

^ No hiatus^ that is, within the stanza. There may be hiatus between 
one stanza and the next. 

2 A few of the extant lines show an iambus, kj — {iyoj 5' οντ* &v 
'ΚμαΚθΊψ^ Fr. 8j. 
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densed anapaestic line which Pherecrates, the comic poet, 
wrote κατά. στίχον (jnfray p. 254, footnote).^ 

Verse of this type was no doubt known to all the early 
poets, though there is no extant specimen by the Ionian, 
Archilochus. We have seen Sappho writing a stanza which 
consisted of two Glyconics and a line in which there is an 
additional dactyl: 

πόλλα καΧ t6S^ Uiwi μοι* 

*ωι μ' ώί Seiva π€π6νθαμ€ν, 

Ψάπφ^ ^ μάν σ άίκοκτ' άττνλιμπάνω' 

(which is one of the chief arguments for dactylic scansion, and 
from which it seemed easy to arrive at the ^Asclepiadean* type 
of * Maecenas atavis edite regibus '). Besides being used in 
fixed stanzas by the Lesbian poets and by Anacreon, Glyconic 
verse was very frequently written by Pindar and by the 
dramatists, with numerous variations, such as resolution of 
a syllable or the transference of the dactyl to a different place 
in the line. The first Olympian ode begins with Glyconic 
+ Pherecratean : 

Αριστον μίν ΰ8ωρ, 6 Sk | χρνσ6ί αΙΘ6μ€νον πυρ, 

Aeschylus makes less use of it than the other two tragic poets. 
His lyric composition is characterized by a liking for other 
things, for long dactylic groups, or systems of trochees with 
frequent syncopation, or the broken Ionics which he is said to 
have learned from Anacreon. But he does write Glyconics 
and Pherecrateans, sometimes alternating : 

Νΐσον άθανάτα^ τριχό^ 

νοσφίσασ* άπροβονλω^ 

wviovff ά κυνβφρων ΰπνω. 

κιγχάν€ί Si pip Έρμης, i^Choeph, 619-22.) 

1 It is strange to find Mr. White (F. of Gr. Com., §.547) giving 
Pherecrates* lines with *Aeolic' scansion, when their purport is to call 
attention to themselves as σνμντνΗτοι ανάπαιστοι. 
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Or as the closing cadences of a strophe : 

ομμάτων S* iv άχηνίαι^ 
ippu ττασ' Αφροδίτα. 

τούγ ί* άκραντο^ €\€i νύζ. 

He shows also a liking for certain variations or kindred 

forms, e.g.: 

yeivaro naiS* άμ^μφή. 

βύσμα\α S* ίστι κρΐναι^ 

(which may be described as Pherecratean with the dactyl in 
the first place instead of the second). Like Euripides {Her. 
Fur, 419-22) he has a sequence of Pherecratean lines, with 
a penultimate Glyconic : 

νονσων S* έσμ6ς άπ άστων 

ϊζοι κράτος άτβρτπί?• 

€ύμ€νί)^ S* ό Λύκ€ί09 Ισ- 

τω πάσα ι/€θλαία, {Suppl, 684-7 = 694-?•) 

(So also in the two preceding strophes, 639-42 = 652-5, 
and 663-6 = 674-7.) 

Euripides shows some inclination to revert to Aeschylean 
enoplo-trochaics and Ionics ; but apart from that the lyrics of 
the two younger dramatists are mainly of the Glyconic type. 

The following are passages where Glyconics are written with 
considerable regularity : 

Soph. Antig, 332 f. 

πολλά τά Suvh κού8\ν άν- — ww — w — w t— 

θρώπου δ€ίν6τ€ροι/ πΙλβΓ ^^ — v^ —a 

τοντο καΐ πολιόΰ nipav —^ -ww — w — /\ 

πόντου χ€ίμ€ρ(<ρ νοτω ν^^ —^ — 

χω/ο^Γ π€ριβρνχίοΐ'' ι— - ^ — w w »-.(?) 

σιν π^ρων ύπ* οϊδμασιν — w — w — w — a 

^ Compare his liking for the Alcaic ending ταμ δυσάλωτον Ιλρ ris άρχάν 
(—WW — WW — w ), with two dactyls. 



— V^ V^ — W i-^ 
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Oed, CoL 121 1 f. 

ό'στίί του πλίονο^ μέρους ^^ -^ -a 

χρίβζ^ι του μ€τρίον wapeh ww-w -λ 

ζώ^ιν, σκαιοσύναν φύλάσ- 

σων kv έμοϊ κατάδηλος ίσται — w w 

In Oed. lyr. 1186-95 the strophe consists of groups 
{nepioSoi) of three, four and four lines, each group ending 
with a Pherecratean. 

Oed. Col. 668 f. 

^ύίππου, ^eve, τασί€ χώ- ^^ -w «— 

pas ΐκον TOL κράτιστα γάς €παν\α,^ -— -ww -w -w -v^ 
670 rbp άργητα ΚοΧωνόν, evff ^ w^ -wi— 

ά λιγ€Ϊα μιννρ€ται -v^ -ww -\j -λ 

θαμίζονσα μάΧιστ* αη- 
δών χλωραΐΫ ifTrb βάσσαι^ί 

τ6ν οίνωπα νύμονσα κισ- 
67δ o-bv και ταν άβατον θ€θΰ ww -w -λ 

φυλλάδα μυριοκαρπον άνήλιον 

άνήν€μ6ν τ€ πάντων 

χ^ειμώνων, ΐν' ό βακχιώ- 

Tas ά€ί Δίβνυσο^ ίμβατ^ύ^ί 

eSoOeah άμψιπολων τιθήναΐ9^ 



ν^— — \J \J — <^ ι— 
—WW 

W— — WW — W I— 



— WW —WW —WW —WW 
w — w — W L^ — 
_^v-/ — W I— 

'W 

— ,— —WW — w — w 



<or L_ -) 

— — w<^ — w 

(or I— -A 

Here line 676 is a dactylic tetrapody, a verse not unfrequently 
interposed among lines of other types (e.g. it is the penultimate 
line of the strophe in Alcman's wapOiviov), and the line that 
follows— as if to restore the balance, or to make the two lines 
together a brief deviation towards μέτρον €πισύνθ€Τον — has 
no dactyl at all. 

^ A Phalaecean line, if this division of the lines is right. The pen- 
ultimate line also is Phalaecean. 
2 s xpvaaytos ΆψροδΙτα in the antistrophe. $€cus is one syllable. 
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It will be observed that the line quite frequently ends in the 
middle of a word. There are passages where this occurs 
throughout or nearly so, e.g. Eur. Ion, 184-7. A less regular 
group of lines is seen in Soph. Ajax^ 1217-22 : 
y€voi' μαν ϊν* ύ- i^i_— wi— 
\a^v ίπ€στί π6νΤ' —kjkj — w ί- 
ου πρόβλημ* άλίκλνστον άκ- — w -ww — w 1— 
pav iirb πλάκα Sovviov, — w — ww -^ — 
ray /€/)iy δπω^ — ww -w — 
προσ€ίποιμ€ν Αβάνας w w w (or i_ — a) 

where only the third and fourth lines are normal Glyconics. 

The combination of Glyconic with Pherecratean was some- 
times treated as a line or στίχος and written κατά στίχοι/. 
It was so written by Anacreon, and a few lines of his are 
preserved. For the ordinary reader it is represented chiefly 
by one of the poems of Catullus : 

(o colonia quae cupis \ ponte ludere longo) 

The Glyconic or Pherecratean line is not unfrequently 
* acephalous'. 0,T, 11 95 ooSey μακαρίζω is a good example, 

WW I— - Λ . The other periods in the strophe end with a 

normal Pherecratean, so that here the long syllable is likely to 
be I— . This acephalous line is repeated in Aristophanes. 

S> 8ήμ€, καλήν γ* €χ€ΐ9 
αρχήν, δτί πάντ€9 άν- 
θρωποι δβδίασί σ ωσ- 
π€ρ άνδρα τύραννον, 
αλλ* €ύπαράγωγο9 e? 
Θωπ€ν6μ€ρ6ί τ€ χαί- 
ρ€ίγ καταπατώ μ€νο^, 
πρ6^ τ6ν τ€ λίγοντ ael 
κίχηνας, ό vovs δ( σου 
παρών άποδημ€Ϊ ^ -ww — Jai^ 

^ The strophe is repeated four times. The short syllable at the 



— —WW — w — 

— — i^ i^ — o» — 

W — WW — — 

— — ^^ v^ — v^ — 

— —WW — w I 

— — v^ ^ _ ^ _> 

— __ v./ w — w — 
W —WW — w — 
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Of these lyric systems some lend themselves more readily 
than others to the now fashionable quadrisyllable method of 
scansion. Any Glyconic line of course does so (^ ^ - ^ j 
v^ — ^ — ), once we are prepared to regard two short syllables 
coming together as belonging to different sections of the verse. 
€νίππον, ^€V€, τασδ€ χώρας κτλ, fits the scheme fairly well, 
beginning with a heavy 'antispast' (the first syllable long) 
( w I w - w -, ζύίππον, ζ€\ν€ rdaSe χω-), but it is dis- 
turbing to find a line of four unmistakable dactyls (676) ; 
S> δημ€, καλήι/ γ' €χ€£9 is * acephalous *, the first syllable of 
the antispast disappearing ; the clausula -n€p άνδρα τύραννοι/ 
remains rather obscure, as does the first syllable short in 
Κ€\ηνα9, V0V9 Si σον. The lyric from the Ajax is 
instructive, and perhaps furnishes a sort of clue to the nature 
of dochmii. The first and second lines are in syllables — 
whatever their time was — the two familiar types of dochmius ; 
then follow two Glyconics, which answer to the second type of 
dochmius preceded by a disyllabic ^ basis *. Next comes the 
second form of dochmius again, and the last line is Phere- 
cratean. On the quadrisyllable theory the first line will be 
antispast + syllable, which was actually one of the ancient 
descriptions of a dochmius ; it consisted i^ άντισπάστον καϊ 
σνλλαβήΫ. 

EXCURSUS 

(ό) On the quadrisyllable scansion of * Dactylo^Epitriie ' verse ^ 
on * Iambic Syncopation % and on * Ictus \ 

The type of metre which has often been called * dactylo-epitrite ' 
consisted, on that theory, of separate short groups of dactyls, 
interspersed with the 'epitritus', a metrical element which in 
syllables is — w — ^s^. The *epitritas* was so called by ancient 

beginning of a line was unusual, it would seem, and the poet does not 
persist with it. It occurs three times in the first strophe, twice in the 
second, and not at al] in the third and fourth. 

1887 Ν 
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metricians because its two parts were in the ratio 3 : 4. Whether that 
was so or not it is a convenient name for the group of syllables. 
The compound adjective ' dactylo-epitrite ' is not ancient, but the 
parts of it are. Recent metricians have found a different structure 
in such verse, attested by ancient evidence (though the evidence does 
not really take us back to the musical score of Pindar or Aeschylus), 
and supplying, they claim, a better account of all the facts. 
The opening of the third Olympian ode : 

KXfivav ^Ακράγαντα γ^ραίρων ^ΰχομαι 

was analysed by J. H. Schmidt, W. Christ, and other metrical 
writers of the nineteenth century as follows : 



— '— KJ \^ — KJ \J — — I — \^ -~, 



They differed about details, and there was much discussion about 
the precise musical value of the syllables. Was the trochee 
lengthened in time to equal a dactyl, perhaps by being made ^-^ w 

or J. ^? These differences are comparatively unimportant, for 
recent metricians (notably Schroder in his edition of Pindar, and 
Blass in his edition of Bacchylides) have adopted a different analysis 
altogether : 



Wwl— WW— I w — . 



They call the metre 'enoplic* or ' enoplic-prosodiac *, and the 
quadrisyllabic elements or bars are of the Ionic or choriambic 
type. The dactyls have vanished. What is the value of the 
analysis, and precisely how ancient is it ? 

The former method involves 'anacrusis', the latter dispenses 
with it. The word * anacrusis ' is not ancient, but it is still possible 
to argue for it. When Hermann invented it, did he hit upon a 
neater and simpler way of dealing with facts for which the Greeks 
had only a rather cumbrous and complicated terminology? Is it 
possible to say of him— as he himself said of Bentley*s discovery of 
the digamma in Homer — that ' ipsam sanavit artem metricam ' ? ^ 

^ Compare what has been said above (p. i6a) in regard to the possible 
derivation of Ionics from a trochaic dipody (while an iambic dipody 
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The nineteenth-century metricians were wrong in construing 
ordinary iambi and anapaests as trochees and dactyls with 
anacrusis. But it is not clear that the Greeks would not have 
welcomed the word anacrusis for other metres. In the case of the 
* prosodiac-enoplic * type of verse the facts are obscure and com- 
plicated without it. In the line 

τον παις 6 Αατονς ίνρνμί^ων re Tioauhav 

we are asked to recognize this structure, 



so that the line is ' hypercatalectic '. But what is ' hypercatalexis ' ? 
It is a more difficult and obscure notion than ^ anacrusis '. Probably 
neither was known to Aeschylus or Pindar. Further, this line 
when it was shorter by a syllable was called ' iambelegus ' — 'elegus ' 
implying dactyls. Instead of ' anacrusis ' a method of describing 
the line was to say that it began with an * iambic penthemimeres ' ; 
and this seems to divide it rightly. It is the ancient— more 
cumbrous— equivalent for scansion with anacrusis. It begins with 
a group of five syllables (as the first two lines of an Alcaic stanza 
do), not with a group of four. 

Another objection is a historical one. The choriambo-ionic 
scansion divorces the metre from similar lyrics which clearly consist 
of dactyls and trochees. 

refuses to generate anything similar). The comparison there suggested 
between iambic scansion and Ptolemaic astronomy applies to the case — 
if this contention is somid — with curious accuracy. For Ptolemaic or 
geocentric astronomy was right about the moon. So iambic scansion was 
right for the iambic trimeter (and a few kindred forms of spoken verse), 
but not right about lyric verse. Compare also the modem treatment of 
rhythm in Latin prose with ancient theories on the subject. Zielinski's 
Clauselgesete is based on extensive statistical labour, which the ancients 
did not attempt, and, whether we are prepared to accept his theoty as 
final in every detail or not, it does arrive at a principle — an intelligible 
principle as to the number of syllables that are to be taken into account. 
How far back into the sentence are we to go ? The ancient treatment 
as seen in Quintilian (ix, c. 4) is comparatively arbitrary and unregulated. 
Numerous metrical terms are applied to groups of syllables taken at 
haphazard. Zielinski's method is sound in the main, because the natural ' 
tendency of Latin was to a trochaeo-cretic movement : he says in effect, 
' go back to what is characteristic of Latin prose rhythm, ^\j ^\ 

Ν 2 
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οσσας d* tlKt noKtiS πόρον 
ov ίίιαβας "ΑΧνος ποταμοιο 
ούδ' ίίψ* (στιας aifSeis, 

What is the ' epitritus ' but the shortest trochaic κωλον ? And the 
enopliiis but a group of dactyls, not the shortest possible, but a 
short and effective one ? Can we imagine a poet — not in India or 
in Persia, but in Greece — inventing a metre which consists of a 
choriamb and an * lonicus a maiori ' ? Some of the quadrisyllabists 
themselves do not deny the relation to dactylo-trochaic lyrics. But 
if it is admitted, the choriambo-ionic scheme becomes merely a 
possible aspect of the group of syllables, a later interpretation or 
a special musical setting — a thing with which the ordinary reader 
need not concern himself. 

Again, if we think of the 'prosodiac* as dactyls preceded by 
a syllable, we can understand why that syllable can be short, as it 
often is (6 τας θ^ον, ov Ψαμάθ€ΐα τίκτ em ρηγμίνι πόντου). A * prosodiac ' 
is a ' paroemiac ', and a paroemiac was part of a hexameter ; it 
might be either ρϊχθίν hi τ€ νψηος ίγνω or παθών be re νψηος ^γνω. 
In a famous lyric of Euripides the short syllable is prefixed to the 
first κώλοι/ only {ανω ποταμών UpS>v χωρονσι παγαΐ κτ\.), not to the 
κωλα that follow. It is difficult to believe that that colon alone 
began with an iambus and an anapaest, or alone was hypercatalectic 

{ανω ποτα\μων iepav \ χωρονσι na\yai). Similar things OCCUr with 

other metres : a short syllable is prefixed to something so well known 
and constant that it is difficult to believe that its presence causes 
the whole to be transmuted or rearranged ; e.g. Alcaeus's modifica- 
tion of a Sapphic line, Ιόπ\οκ* αγνά pfWixopcibt 2άπφοι, or the short 
syllable before Ionics in Aes. P. V. 399. 

But the choriambo-ionic enoplius claims to be attested by 
tradition, and it will be well to look at this evidence before 
proceeding further. Mr. White says {Verse of Greek Comedy , 
§ 647) : * There is ample evidence that they ' — the poets of the fifth 
century B.C. — * differentiated the prosodiac and enoplius from true 
anapaestic and dactylic cola.* 'Aristophanes himself testifies^ as 
to the enoplius. Socrates in the Clouds (649 f.), in the first extant 

^ The passage has often been quoted and appealed to by other writers 
besides Mr. White. 
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literary reference to the enoplius^ instructs Strepsiades that it is 
important for a gentleman in society to understand the difference 
between dactylic and enoplic verse. The two were different and 
yet so similar that an uninstructed person like Strepsiades might 
confuse them. Their differentiation is now not difficult. The 

enoplic dimeter — wo»— wo» differs from the dactylic tripody 

in metrical constitution.' The passage is : 

inaiovB' όποιοι cWi των μυθμων 

κατ^ ivonkiov χωποίος aZ κατά hOKTvkov, 

What exactly does it prove ? To argue from a passage in comedy 
is never a very safe thing to do, and here the chances are that 
what Socrates thinks so important is some preposterous piece of 
hair-splitting comparable in value to the measurement of '^υΧΚων 
txinj, A dactylic lyric like & πολύμοχθος "Αρης, τι ποθ* αίματι in the 
Phoenissae could presumably be scanned κατά hatfrvkov or κατά 
μοροποδίαν, and SO could a hexameter (though a heroic hexameter 
could also be taken as two κώλα divided and linked together by 
caesura). But a line like 

φαινομίναν h* ap* «i arav anfvdev ομιΚος ίκίσθαί 

is neither of these things and not to be treated in either way. You 
must take it as— what? Something not dactylic at all.'* Not 
necessarily. It runs κατ* cvon\iov. But Aristophanes would have 
written as he did even if an €νόπλιος was a group of three dactyls 
(the third spondaic in form). It is true that καθ* tva δάκτνλον or 
κατά baKTvkou ίκαστον would have made a more logical contrast. 
That is the precise point at which it becomes unsafe to aτgμt from 
a comic poet's phrase. The passage does not really prove anything 
about the internal constitution of an ενόπλως in the fifth century. 
The Scholiast on the passage and ancient writers on metre, taken 
together, give us every possible view of the group of syllables 

— \j w— WW : there are four disyllabic feet (— w | w— | w w | ) 

or a choriamb and an Ionic, or the group is to ίχον hvo δακτύλους 
και €va σπονδίΐον. It is also said that two of them make a Ιξάμίτρον 
κατ eVoTrXtoy— the (ζάμ^τρον, perhaps, which Strepsiades is to distin- 
guish from a different sort of hexameter. 
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The next witness is Plato, in a well-known passage of the Republic, 
400 Β : ^ o(/xai hi. fic άκηκοίραι ov σαφώς ίνόπΚιόν re τίνα ονομάζορτοε 
αυτόν ζννθίτον καί δάκτνΧορ καΐ ηρωόν yc, ουκ οιί^ι όπως διακοσμουρτος 
και ίσον ανω και κάτω Τίθίντος, tU βραχύ τ€ καϊ μΛκρον γιγνόμβνορ^ και, 
ως €γω οι/χαι, ΐαμβορ καί τιν* αΚλο» τροχαΐον &vopa^€y ^ιηκη de κα\ 
βραχντητας προσηπτί. This passage, like that in Aristophanes, is 
not one from which it will be safe to draw very precise inferences. 
It is casual in tone ; the speaker is waiving aside the technicalities 
of the subject. So far as it does go, it does not seem to afford any 
very tangible support for the choriambo-ionic enoplius. ' ίσον αρω 
κα\ κάτω* is a phrase that belongs to dactyls and anapaests, the 
γ(ρος ϊσορ (y \j ^ —). The equality between a choriamb and an 
Ionic is not very likely to be in the speaker s mind (and which of 
these is αρω^ which κάτω}). It is simply dactyls (or dactyls and 
anapaests) that he is thinking of in the first part of the sentence. 
Then he goes on to speak of iambi and trochees. An enoplius is 
something dactylic, one of three things. But we have already had 
three things in view : the dactyls of the Phoenissae h πολύμοχθος 
"Αρης (or, we might add, the unclosed, hypermetric dactyls of the 
type τΓολλακι d' €v κορύφαις ορίωρ, οκα, supra, p. 1 48), the heroic 
hexameter, and the hexameter κατ* Μπ\ίορ, φαιρορΑραν δ' αμ' eV 
^ταρ awfvbtp όμιλος ίκίσθαι. Blass (in his Preface to BacchylideSy 
p. xxxi) lays stress on the word ^ύρβ^τος\ a thing can be called 
avpSfTop or composite if it is made up of dissimilar parts (such as 
choriamb and Ionic). If putting like parts together were σύρθ^σις, 
any and every rhythm would be σνρθ(τος. That is true ; but it is 
not the only possible reason why a thing should be called σύρθετορ. 
It might be so called because the parts were more distinct one from 
another than the parts of other things. And that would be the case 
here if we suppose that an (ρ&ιτλίος σύρθ^τος meant the combination 
of two simple eVowXiot. The caesura in a hexameter is a flight 
division : . metrically, all that is required is the end of a word, 
though a strongly marked rhetorical pause or pause in this sense 
may coincide with it. The division between one line and the next 

^ Schroder says of this {Pindar, Appendix, p. 499) ' Platonis locum . . . 
procul habere satius erit '. ^ Procul habere ' is a good thing to do with 
a passage that does not prove what it is taken to prove. 
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in hypermetric dactyls must also be a slight one. But an enoplius 
has a marked closing cadence, the last foot is different from the 
others (like the end of a hexameter). The structure is σύνθ€τον 
because the parts have a 6xed structure of their own. They can be 
easily seen and disdHminated. Here ^πισυνθίτον comes into view 
as an adjective for a more complex building on the same principle. 
The next piece of evidence is a passage in Hephaestion (c. xv) 
discussed by Mr. White (V. of Gr, Cotn,y § 630). It runs thus : 
πρώτος fie καΐ τούτοις (sc. €πισυνθίτοις) * Αρχίλοχος κ€\ρηταί* πη μίν yap 
€ποίησ€ν €Κ τ€ άναπαιστικου €φθημιμ€ρονς και τροχαϊκού ημιόΧίον του 
κα\ονμ€νον ΙθυφαΚλικον 

*Ερασμονίδη Xop/Xaf, χρημά rot ytXotov, 

τούτο Bi οι /ler' αντον ονχ ομοίως αντω €γραψαν' ούτος μ(ν yap τβ Τ( 
τομβ δι όλον κίχρηται του ίφθημιμίρονς^ κα) σπονδίίονς παρίλαβίρ iv τω 
άναπαιστικω κώλ^, οίον 

άστων 6* οΐ μεν κατάπισθεν υσαν' οι di πολλοί, 
οί Bi μ€Τ* αυτόν τ[ι μίν τομή αΒιαφόρως ίχρησαντο^ &σπ€ρ Κρατίνος 

χαΐρ*, & p€y* άχρ€ΐόγ(λως oμΐXty ταΐς ^πίβΒαις^ 
της ημ€τ4ρας σοφίας κριτής &ριστ€ πάντων^ 
€ύδαίμον €τικτ€ σ€ μητηρ Ικρίων ψόφησις, 

ενταύθα yap ομοίως το τρίτον μ€τρον τίτμηται τοις *Αρχιλοχ(ίοις^ τα δ« 
προ αντου δύο πρ6 συλλαβής, καί μίντοι και τους σπονΒίίους παρητη" 
σαντο τους €V τω μ€σφ οι μ€τα τ6ν ^ApχιλoχoVy ονχ ως άναπαίστικ6ν 
τγγουμΛΡΟί^ αλΧα προσο8ιακόρ, το €ξ ιωνικής και χοριαμβικης, της Ιωνικής 
κα\ βραχίίαν την πρώτην Βεχομίνης, What exactly does this passage 
tell us ? 

Archilochus wrote an often-quoted line ^Ερασμονίδη κτλ. In Archi- 
lochus himself there was always a τομή (caesura or diaeresis — 
the end of a word) before the last six syllables, which thus were 

trochaic (— w — w ). But later poets (a very vague phrase) 

were not careful to have the τομή exactly there. Cratinus, for 
example, wrote the three lines χαίρ^ ώ μ^^ κτλ., only the third of 
which is like Archilochus's line — Ικρίων '^τόφησις answers to χρημά rot 
y^oiov. In the others the division is a syllable earlier (χαΐρ\ & p^y 
άχp€^6y€λως \ o/itXf , rati ίπίβΒαις). Moreover they — * poets after Archi- 
lochus ' — deprecated, or dispensed with, the spondees in the middle, 
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as though regarding the first part not as anapaestic, but as 
prosodiac (the words are loosely set down — the meaning seems to 
be rather ώ; ουκ άναπαιστικορ ηγούμίνοι αλλά ττροσ.), prosodiac which 
consists of an Ionic and choriamb : (do not look at Έρασμορίδη and 
object to this, for) an Ionic does admit of a short syllable at the 
beginning. Later poets did not write μητηρ in the middle of the 
line, as Cratinus did. They made the 'anapaestic' part stop a 
syllable earlier, apparently, presumably regarding it as prosodiac. 

What does Mr. White elicit from the passage ? * Cratinus and 
the poets who followed him maintained and cultivated a fixed 
prosodiac form of this " tetrameter". They made it a real tetrameter, 
treating its division with indifference : χαΐρ* & μ^-/ ciχ/}ftόy€λωff κτ\., 
and regarding its first half not as anapaestic, but as prosodiac' 
* Cratinus and his successors, pleased with its rhythm, adopted 
a fixed form of the logaoedic period employed by Archilochus, 
but gave it a different metrical constitution : *— the italics are 
Mr. White's — *the first half was identified with the prosodiac, an 
ancient and well-known dimeter, the second was a catalectic iambic 
dimeter.' 

'•Cratinus and the poets who followed him '—so that Cratinus 
(senior to Aristophanes) launched the metre on new lines. But 
there is not a word about * Cratinus and his followers ' ! oi μ€τ* αυτόν 
means ol per* *ΑρχΙλοχον, The writer merely finds a useful 
illustration in lines of Cratinus. Poets later than Archilochus may 
mean anybody, possibly Callimachus and Theocritus. A group of 
poets is meant who refused to do what Cratinus obviously did do, 
to write a line with a spondee like μητηρ in the middle of it. So far 
as the passage indicates anything it suggests that the prosodiac- 
enoplic reform or reconstruction was later than Cratinus. This is 
part of the * ample evidence ' for such a treatment of the verse by 
poets of the fifth century ! ( V, of Greek Com.y § 647.) 

The passages show that ivonkios was a term in use in the fifth 
century, with some definite meaning. For the choriamb-ionic 
they seem to me to furnish no evidence at all. Nor does the word 
in itself suggest anything of the kind. It suggests martial 
exercises : 

ay€T ώ Ί,Ίτάρτας fvavdpov 
Kovpoi πατέρων ποΚιαταν, 
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The second line is an enoplios with a syllable prefixed, or a 
^prosodiac', and *prosodiac' suggests marching— not to war, but 
in a procession, to a temple (πρόσοδοι μακάρων ί€ρωταται, Ar. 
Cloudsy 307). 

If there are vulnerable points in the evidence, if it is not 
absolutely cogent, the modern reader seems to be released from 
any strict and imperative obligation to spend time and toil in 
training his ear to follow a strange and alien rhythm, which may in 
the end prove to be a fiction of theorists. But we may now ask 
our next question, assuming that the schemes now in vogue have 
some basis. What is their nature and value ? 

Quadrisyllabic scansion, as we have seen, gives the following 
scheme for the lines of Pindar quoted above : 



WW|— WW— I w— , 

A rhythm is 'rising' (iambic) or 'falling* (trochaic), or presumably 
it may be neither (e.g. a choriambus). Thus the groups of syllables or 
bars or feet are (i) neither, (2) rising, (3) falling, (4) neither, (5) rising; 
and in the next line, (6) falling, (7) neither, (8) rising. It is not an 
easy thing to pass at once froni a rising to a falling rhythm. The 
diversity or heterogeneity of this scheme is too great for reading ; 
it seems plainly impossible that a reader could follow or render 
effectively such a thing. And what we want, for practical purposes, 
is to be able to read ancient poetry with some facility and pleasure, 
some perception of rhythm. 

Here we shall of course be met by the answer or objection: 
'It is not a scheme that is meant to be read\ the groups of 
syllables are not ordinary Ionics or choriambi, they are simply 
equivalent groups of musical notes, without an ictus \ your "rising'* 
and " falling " rhythm perhaps involves an ictus^ but we deny that 
there was any ictus^ given by the voice, in Greek verse generally, 
and we deny it with special emphasis here. The verses were written 
to be sung to music (or rather, for the phrase " to music '* would 
annoy Pratinas,* " with a musical accompaniment '*).* 

Reserving for the present the question of ictus^ we shall now 

^ Ύ^ν αοιδάκ κατ«στασ6 TlttpU βασίΚίίαν δ δ* avKus 

vcT€pos χορ€υ4τω' καΐ yap Ισθ* υηηράταϊ. 
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reflect : ' Then to read Pindar or Bacchylides is altogether iliegiti- 
niate; we must close the volume— unless indeed we can train 
a chorus and have the poems rendered in song with music — and 
we must assume that the ancients never read Pindar at all, or read 
the text as prose (possibly — possibly Cicero * did so), or read it on 
simpler principles than those of this musical scheme.' 

This brings us to Mr. White's central indictment of nineteenth- 
century Metrik. He holds that Apel, Schmidt, Christ, and others 
misapplied to melic verse simpler metrical principles which really 
belonged only to spoken verse ( Verse of Greek Comedy^ Intro- 
duction, p. xix f.). * Iambic is the only rhythm that was used in 
spoken verse in Greek ' (that is, in ^ιΚη Xe^ir in the strictest sense). 
'Iambic, anapaestic, trochaic, and dactylic are the rhythms that 
were used in recitative rendering, but recitative does not signify in 
the least what we mean when we speak of an actor's reciting his 
lines. These are the four rhythms that modem poetry has 
developed. Both Greek and English, therefore, employ only simple 
disyllabic and trisyllabic rhythms in non-melic verse.' The 
Greeks, however, developed other rhythms, paeonic, Ionic, dochmiac, 
prosodiac-enoplic, Aeolic. With rare exceptions these rhythms 
were exclusively melic. The choruses of tragedy were sung. 
Only a highly imaginative mind can grasp the idea of reading 
dochmiac verse. The word "lyrical" has now a connotation far 
removed from its original Greek sense, and Bacchylides and 
Swinburne are not, in fact, poets of the same genre. If now the 

^ ' In versibus res est apertior, quamquam etiam a modis quibusdam 
cantu remoto soluta esse videtur oratio, maximeque id in optimo quoque 
eorum poetarum, qui λυρικοί a Graecis nominantur, quos cum cantu 
spo Havens, nuda paene remanet oratio ', Cic. Orator, § 183. 

* There are pieces in ^ enoplic-prosodiac ' verse which cannot have 
been intended solely or chiefly for an elaborate cboric performance, e. g. 
the verses in which Timocreon of Rhodes assailed Themistocles, or the 
later satirical moralizings of Cercidas which have recently come to light. 
Timocreon's contemporaries would not read his verse as prose. 

' Ionics {άνακλώμ€ί'οι or Anacreontics) do exist in English (^ all the 
might of Denmark*s crown ', ' on the lofty British line '), and Ionic is 
a verse which, both in Greek and English, can be read quite easily and 
quite effectively, or at all events with a sufficient realization of its 
movement. But that matter is not relevant to the main argument here. 
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rhythms just named were not used in spoken verse in Greek, how 
credible and convincing is the allegation that the metrical structure 
of Aeolic verse must have been a form — a bastard form, at best — 
of the simple trochaic and dactylic rhythms that the Greek poets 
did employ in non-melic rendering, because we modems cannot 
read Aeolic verse in any other manner! Regret that we cannot 
teach our pupils to render the Odes of Pindar as Greeks rendered 
them is an amiable sentiment, the resolution to read them even at 
the cost of reading them in the wrong fashion is prompted no 
doubt by a generous impulse, but neither has the least significance 
in the scientific determination of facts.' 

Much that is said here is true and instructive, and the whole 
passage puts the issue in a very clear way. It might be pointed 
out further that when the Romans took to writing lyric verse for 
readers — as they clearly did, though the carmen saeculare and 
a few other things may have been actually sung — they regularized 
their structure in a very thorough way, * stereotyping ' a particular 
form of line and almost entirely excluding variations, thus making 
them easy for readers.* The Roman who tried Pindaric verse, 

Pindarici fontis qui non expalluit haustus, 

did not produce anything that was effective enough to survive 
(or to be mentioned in a survey of literature like Quintilian's in 
Inst, Or. X, c. i). 

But the argument, perhaps, does not lead exacdy in the direction 
that Mr. White supposes, and there is more than an 'amiable 
sentiment ' involved. The question again thrusts itself upon us, 
* How then did the ancients read Pindar and Bacchylides ? Or did 
they never read them at all ? And if the works of these poets 
could not be read — could not be produced, with artistic justification, 
except by a trained chorus with music— are we not bound to put 
them on the shelf, to exclude them from ordinary teaching and 

* £asy also for composition by a verse- writer who is not also a musical 
composer. Could Alcaic verse be easily or even possibly written on 
a quadrisyllable scheme: * Non ante vul|gatas per arltes verba lo|quor 
socianjda chordis'? Are we quite prepared to believe that even a 
Greek poet and musician ever wrote it so with that scheme in his 
mind ? 
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literary study altogether? Reading them as prose (even though 
Cicero possibly did it) cannot be justified.* 

We are not absolutely limited, of course, to ^ιΚη Xcftr. A reader 
can imagine the verse sung, though he could produce the sounds 
only in a very incomplete way. To prolong a syllable to three or 
four times, to make it τρίσημυς or τ€τράσημοί is a thing that lies 
beyond ψιλή λί^υ, it is not natural to conversational utterance. 
But some sort of recitative or chant or half-chanting delivery is not 
excluded ; it is not impossible for ordinary pupils or incomprehen- 
sible to them. So we may at least refuse to put on the shelf a 
number of lyrics of which the structure is simple and certain- 
We shall not exclude a trochaic lyric of Aeschylus because it has 
occasional syncopation : 

βνσίβωμορ £λ-λά-ι/ωρ άγαλμα δίημόνων 
(~Vd> — wi — ι— — w — w — w — A). 

What is the reasonable attitude, for an ordinary teacher, towards 
more difficult lyrical effects ? Perhaps we may suppose him to say 
something like this : * We do not wish to read Greek verse in 
a way that has no historical justification, or that would seriously 
misrepresent its effect. But our aim is not the strictly scientific 
one. We are prepared to be content with some approximate 
rendering, something short of scientific or archaeological precision. 
Further, we think that the importance of division by feet, for 
reading, is often exaggerated. It is important to know (and 
against the quadrisyllable scansionists we are fairly sure of iAei/) 
that Horace thought of his Alcaic line as beginning with a group of 
βνε syllables. Whether it is described as an Ιαμβικορ π^νθημχμ^ρ^ 
or as two trochees with anacrusis does not affect the delivery. 
Calling it trochaic does not mean that we pronounce it "o— di pro 
— fanum", nor if we call it iambic is it to be pronounced "odi — 
profa — num *'. The ionic-choriambic-diiambic-ditrochaic scansion 
of Pindar may be only a musical arrangement— convenient for 
certain purposes— which does not bind the. reader. In any case we 
are not prepared to accept or attempt these, for us, difficult 
arrangements except in so far as they are incontestably proved. 
In Roman imperial times — read for example Terentianus or Caesius 
Bassus on hendecasyllabics— metrical analysis was obviously a 
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kind of ingenious game, chess-playing with syllables, and much of 
the metrical theory produced is complicated and useless lumber. 
We do not wish to be burdened with that, and therefore we 
scrutinize evidence closely. We do not think that your evidence 
does carry us back quite certainly to the fifth or sixth century. 
And the choriambic-ionic scansion is not always convincing. It is 
not entirely convincing when, as in the strophes of the fourth 
Pythian, we find among groups which are Μπλιοι' a group of 
syllables which we should call /our dactylic feet {fkree dactyls and 
a spondee : 

€ρΘα TTorc χρνσίων Διό^ αΙη{των naptbpos),^ 



u is not so convincing that we can welcome 

it with enthusiasm. Conversely, — o» w — , which sometimes occurs, 
may be a shorter dactylic κωλον rather than a choriambus. The 
dactylic scansion, which we are still inclined to retain (not being 
absolutely convinced about the other) does not misdivide Pindar's 
lines. The group of syllables that we take together is precisely 
the same, and we suggest that the two scansions are, for the 
ordinary reader, alike unreal, like the "iambic*' and ** trochaic*' 
pronunciations of **odi profanum**, i.e. he may adopt either without 
being seriously misled by it. You admit yourselves that the 
prosodiac and enoplius originated in, or grew out of, the dactylic or 
anapaestic paroemiac. The enoplius is an " acephalous *' form of it. 
Mr. White says (§ 643): **The enoplius therefore is in origin a 
dactylic tripody of fixed form, but it differs from this tripody in 
metrical constitution"; and again (§ 647) : "these poets** (the poets of 
the fifth century) '^ must have felt the anapaestic movement in the 
prosodiac and the dactylic in the enoplius.** That is a good deal 
to admit. How do we know that a poet of the fifth or even fourth 
century (when the scansion you uphold had presumably gained 
ground) would not have told an ordinary reader who consulted him 
that the ionic-choriambic division was a musical arrangement or 
special treatment of the syllables with which he need not concern 
himself ? ' 

The answer or retort to such a speech would perhaps be the 
following: 'There may be cases in which your dactylic scansion 
would not '' seriously mislead '* the reader. But discussion of them 
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may be postponed; for we maintain that there are other cases 
where the reader ts seriously misled by the dactylic or trochaic 
scansion, with anacrusis, which Apel, Schmidt & Co. have imposed 
upon you. There is the question of iambic catalexis and the 
Seikelos inscription, an inscription which, together with certain 
fragments of Aristoxenus, proves that you have been protracting 
the wrong syllable,^ 

This evidence is fully presented and discussed by Mr. White 
(P• 356 ^•> §§ 779~Si)> ^nd it is unnecessary to enter into details about 
it here. The argument which follows (§§ 782-9), from the music 
of the two second-century hymns to Helios and Nemesis, is more 
complicated and subtle, but appears to be sound. We may take it 
that there is sound evidence for what may be called Mambic 
syncopation ', and it may be suggested that it would be convenient 
to make — j (not i~) the symbol for it. The words with which the 
lyric of Seikelos (first century of the Christian era) begins, wrov Qs, 
are w ι,ηοΙ^^Ί . ^ 

This is not only shown by evidence. It is 4n itself reasonable, 
if iambic verse is to be separated from trochaic The nineteenth- 
century metricians read iambic verse as trochaic with anacrusis, 
and consequently missed, or abolished, this effect. If a line really 
is iambic and begins with v^ — w — , we cannot take this as 
w — w u. • The second foot is an iambus ; v^ l. is not intelligible 
at all. The syncope must be found in the following syllable. 

πνοαϊ d* άπ6 Στρυμόνος μοΧουσαι 

is w — w — _j w — v^ 1, it is not w»l— w«— |— w — wi a. 

The first syllable of Στρυμόνος, not the last of diro, is prolonged. It is 
prolonged to the length of an iambus, so that the iambic movement 
can start again or proceed with -ftoi^os μόλου-, and then the last 
syllable is protracted (the Seikelos inscription and the hymns seem 
to attest its protraction rather than the completion of the time by 
a pause). 

Here then is a definite difference, and a quite important one. 
We canncyt argue about it as we did about * odi profanum '. Iambic 
and trochaic scansion give a notably different effect : 

3ναζ δ' 6 πρ4σβ%τ£ \ rod' ciirc φωιτβΜ^ 
QaptM ficv κηρ \ ro μη πίθ€σΘαί, 
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It is certainly very different. It divides these lines conspicuously 
into two equal halves. Again, in S. c. Th, 293 we should have : 

vrrepdiboiKtv λίχαίων δνσ€υνάτορας. Must we accept the principle as 
final, and learn to apply it and realize it throughout in the text of 
Aeschylus ? And in all other poets who write anything that can be 
construed as iambic ? ^ 

Perhaps. But let us at least contemplate carefully the limits of 
our knowledge and run no risk of being too readily credulous. 

Aeschylus wrote about a century and a half before Aristoxenus. 
We do not know what kind of metrical and musical notation, what 
terminology or ideas, existed in his day. They may have been 
very rudimentary. Grammatical terminology can hardly have 
existed at all. It is still incomplete in Aristotle. Yet Aeschylus 
writes correctly ; there is very seldom anything that is obscure or 
confused ; it is very seldom that we find anything like 

€θμ€ψατ* οίκητηρας . . . πιστούς όπως yivoiaOt npos χρίος rohf, 

, Further, Aeschylus and other ancient writers sometimes have 
things of which modem grammar can give a better and clearer 
account than Greek grammarians could do.' It is possible that if we 
could summon Aeschylus as his Persians summoned Darius, and 
put questions to him, showing him modern musical notation for 

— 3ome of his verses, he would say, * That expresses very much the 
effect that I intended, and expresses it more neatly and completely 
than the notation that I knew on earth.' Ύρίμ(τρορ and τ€τράμΜτρον 
would be current in his time, probably, as names for the iambic 
trimeter and trochaic tetrameter. He would think of the former 
as consisting of ίαμβοι. What words would he use to describe the 
structure of a lyric like nvoal d* άπο Στρυμόνος μολονσαι ? When he 
composed it with its music, would he divide it into bars and use 
symbols that indicated quantity, or only put musical notes above 

^ Mr. White, if one may argue from his notation, is not an ardent 
propagandist. In his metrical schemes he either does not indicate the 
protraction, or he puts a dot to indicate the missing time or syllable : 
ίΊΓανχήσα5 5i rois σοΓί \ayois v-»— . — • — *^ — • — \j — (§ 73). This nota- 
tion does not make it obvious to the eye which syllable, the preceding 
or the following one, is to be prolonged. 

' For an illustration see supra j p. 13a. 
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syllables ? If he thought of it as consisting of ' feet ', it is possible 
that he would use the word χορ€Ϊος, which is certainly an early word 
and would be a convenient word for short pit/s long in either order, 
w — or — v^, or for lyric composition in alternate * longs and shorts '. 
If we try in this way to detach ourselves from notation and to 
imagine Aeschylus's procedure, further questions begin to suggest 
themselves. If a line began w — w . . . (what we now call an 
* iambic* beginning), did that necessitate 'iambic syncopation' 
throughout the verse and at the end of it ? To illustrate the point 
from Aristophanes, in the lines : 

χρήσιμων μ^ν ou^cif άλ- 
λως d( Β€ΐλ6ν και μίγα 

we have no doubt trochaic syncopation, but in 

ζητονντ€ς ηνίκ* civ σν νι- 
κάς λ€γων τας ^ίκας 

we are to recognize iambic syncopatior». It is quite certain that 
Aeschylus did not know the term anacrtisis (which was invented 
by Hermann), but it is probable or all but equally certain that he 
did not know 'acephalous* either. Is it not possible that he would 
think of the rhythm of a line * iambically ' in one place, * trochaically ' 
in another, and thus be free to make either of two contiguous long 
syllables a protracted one ? 

When this possibility has been stated it opens up a further view. 
Can it be the real explanation of things which the nineteenth- 
century metricians explained by applying the method of modem 
music, with its invariable anacrusis and descending scansion? 
Ί,τρνμόνος μολουσαι is a very familiar phrase — not iambic. Can it 
be that the line began as iambic and ended as trochaic? The 
iambic trimeter could easily be regarded as doing that, with its 

caesura : 

ίύάγγβλοί ftfV, | ωσπ(ρ η παροιμία, 

ea>y γίνοιτο \ μητρός €νφρόρης πάρα, 

* ωσπ€ρ η παροιμία' presents itself to the ear rather as trochaic 
than iambic* 

1 So in the scazon a trochaic movement may be said to * set in ' after 
a marked * caesura ', leading to the ending — w i- | — isi : 

Suifenus iste, Vare, | quern probe nosti. 
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mea renidet | in domo lacunar 

was actually described in later times as an iambic followed by 
a trochaic group. Mn domo lacunar* is the same phrase as 
2τρνμόνος μοΧουσαι, If προαι δ' από answers to ' mea renidet *, would 
not the structure of the line demand that the suppressed or absorbed 
time should be absorbed by the first comma or group of syllables 
and not by the second? In a similar way the second part of a 
hexameter could be thought of as anapaestic. The paroemiac 
(ρ^χβίν δ€ τ€ ρηπιος ί-γνω) coincides with a catalectic anapaestic 
dimeter. In later times at all events there was no shrinking from 
such analysis. When Aristophanes was composing anapaestic 
tetrameters, did he in bringing a line to a close stop to reflect 
whether it was dactylic or anapaestic ? 

rJKioTf αλλ* olpavtai ^«φΑαι, μ^γάΚοί $€a\ avhpaaiv apyois» 

It is a hexameter from οΐράνιαι onwards, and we shall be justified 
in waiting for very cogent evidence before we begin to contemplate 
the scansion : 

Χίζύϋ τοίνυν την άρχαίαν TTOidfcav ώ^ diCKf iro (or w a ?) 
or' €γω τα δίκαια λίγων ήνθουν κάϊ σωφροσύνη *ν€νόμιστο. 

The provisional conclusion or contention which we seem to arrive 
at from this discussion is that, while iambic syncopation appears to 
be a proved fact, we are not yet prepared to admit that all verses 
which appear to have an iambic beginning were thought of as 
* iambic ' by the poet — we do not know that Aeschylus would have 
called his lyrics either iambic or trochaic — or were thought of as 
iambic throughout, for this purpose of syncopation. 

The question of reading lyric verse involves the question oi ictus, 
which we postponed. Mr. White follows various metricians of 
recent times in denying that there was any voice-ictus or stress-ictus 
— a voice-ictus can hardly have been anything but a slight stress- 
in ancient Greek verse {V, ofGr, Com,, Intr., pp. xxiii, xxiv, § 28)• 
There is no ancient evidence for it, only for beating time with the 
hand or wand or foot. He quotes M. Kawczynski : * Or il me 
parait inadmissible de faire ex^cuter aux anciens par la bouche ce 
qu*ils faisaient avec le pied.' But Greek poetry was far more often 
choric or supported by music than ours is. Mr. White has told us 

1987 Ο 
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that no metre but the iambic trimeter was delivered in ψιλή Xcfcr. 
Such beating of time was far more familiar to them than to us. 
But what if there is no conductor's wand or dancer's foot available 
or obtainable ? Must not something be done ' par la bouche ' to 
replace it ? Does a long string of short syllables become necessarily 
amorphous, scopae solutae, unless we can beat the floor or move 
a hand, unless we can make a movement which the hearer 
can hear or see? What if he is in the next room and cannot 
see us? Does that make it impossible to read to him resolved 
anapaests : 

«ακοφάη^α jSoov, κακομίλ€τον Iw, 

six short syllables and a long one, vy w v-» vy \-» w — , which would 
be rendered at once intelligible by the very slightest rise of the 
voice on the third of them ? 

can be read as resolved anapaests (vc^os ίμο» airorpoiroy), but the 
context shows it to be dochmiac and the incidence of ictus would 
be different — what it would be in a dochmius is one of the things 
about which we have no quite certain information. It is not only 
in cases like this, where there are short syllables throughout, that 
ictus is called for in reading. It is plainly important that when 
a heavy trochee or iambus takes by resolution the shape ^kj^ or 
— w vy, the apparent anapaest and dactyl should be distinguished 
by ictus from the real anapaest and dactyl of anapaestic and 
dactylic verse. They are ο w > and > 0\j, not equivalent in time 
to the true anapaest and dactyl, for the long is an irrational, not 
a normal long. Whether we mark both short syllables with the 
ictus or only one of them (o ο — or 0\j—) seems unimportant. 
For reading, it would suffice that the very slight stress required 
should be heard on the first syllable ; both syllables would accom- 
pany the downward stroke of a conductor's wand or of the foot. 
The structure of Greek verse was given by quantity, and when 
such verse was sung, with music, or gesture and movement 
{σχήματα), or both, there would seem to be no need for a stress of 
the voice also. In that sense we may admit it to be true that 
* there was no ictus in Greek verse '. But when these adjuncts are 
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removed, either utus is something audible or the structure of the 
verse must be lost•^ 

The bearing of this on the main subject of this excursus is to 
strengthen the contention that the lonic-choriambic-diiambic- 
ditrochaic scansion would be impossible for a reader, ancient or 

modern. 

• 

^ In Latin the whole question of ictus becomes a different one. The 
conditions were different in at least three ways: (1) The Latin accent 
Λναβ different from the Greek accent, stress not pitch, and so more like 
ivhat ich*s had to be when given by the voice ; (a) it was regular in its 
incidence on words, following a uniform and simple law ; (3) the Romans 
more often wrote verse for readers. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE HISTORY OF METRE AT ROME 

The history of verse at Rome falls into three great phases 

or stages, of the first of which we have only a dim and distant 

view : (i) Saturnian verse, (2) verse of the Republican period, 

(3) verse of the Imperial age (some of its features disclose 

themselves before the end of the Republic). To these might 

be added a fourth, the later time when accent indubitably 

asserts itself as a principle of verse composition. But the 

latter of these periods is beyond the scope of this book ; it 

connects itself with the Middle Ages when verse could be 

writtdn like *dies irae, dies ilia* (* dies' replacing * dies') or 

like 

id Maronis Mausoleum 

ductus fudit super ^um 

piae rorem lacrimae 

(where *-eum* rhymes with *Sum' and presumably had a 
similar sound). 

Ancient Greek verse is consistently quantitative throughout, 
as far as we know it (till accent begins to assert itself in the 
first or second century after Christ). At a quite early time 
it has shaken off alliteration. There are alliterative phrases 
occasionally in Homer, such as νηήσα^ cS vrja^ or rh yap 
γίραΫ icrri γ€ρ6ι/των, and proverbs show a tendency to it 
{κακοϋ κ6ρακο9 κακ6ν φον), *but there is nothing at all 
resembling the alliteration of Old Italian or Old English 
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verse. Further, if there was a period when the less con- 
spicuous part of a foot was * free * and might be one syllable 
or two (— or w or ww); the earliest verse we know has regulated 
very strictly such variation. There is hardly any question of 
a trochee in an epic hexameter (though a beginning like 
τΓολλά λισσομένη has been taken to be an indication of such 
a thing) ; no question of a Sapphic line's beginning with -'- 
or - ^ w ; no spondee in the * even ' places of an iambic line. 
The verse of the Lesbian poets does seem, it is true, to admit 
the substitution of one group of four syllables for another. 
The most curious example of this is in a quite recently 
recovered poem of Alcaeus, the verse of which is that known 
to readers of Horace as the Lesser Asclepiadean. The four 
syllables which follow the ' basis ' may be not only - w w - , 

but also w — ο or w or o-w-. But this variation 

is regulated in its incidence. It is admitted in every second 
line, the alternate lines being strictly Asclepiadean {Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri, vol. x, pp. 73-5). 

Very different are the beginnings of verse in Italy. The 
Versus Faunius or Satumius shows no such strict regulation 
and definiteness of form. It is multiform, if not irregular, 
in the highest degree — Caesius Bassus says that it varied so 
much *ut vix invenerim apud Naevium quos pro exemplo 
ponerem' — ^and it has been the subject of much discussion. 
Was it a genuine Italian verse, independent of Greek verse, 
in its origin at all events, if perhaps influenced by it later? 
Was it strictly quantitative, or much affected by accent, or 
wholly accentual? Which theory will best account for the 
greatest number of the extant lines? Ancient metricians 
(quite justifiably, as far as our evidence goes) quotetl as a 
normal Saturnian, if any one form could be regarded as 
normal, the line: 

dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poetae. 
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The accenUial theory scans this 

dibunt mdlum Met^Ui | Ναένίο po^tae. 

There are three accents in the first part of the line, and two in 
the second : both parts begin with a trochaic or 'falling' effect, 
the first syllable being accented. Scanned by quantity the 
verse resembles 

The queen was in her parlour eating bread and honey, 

which Macaulay quoted to illustrate it in the Preface to his 
Lays, It is 



\j -^ yj— \^ — — — V-/ — W 



— ^ 



The quantitative theory makes the verse * iambic ', the move- 
ment is a ' rising ' one, at all events in the first part of the 
line; though of course we may describe the whole — for 
a modem inquirer, and without asserting that the ancients 
felt it so or felt it so throughout — ^as consisting of two trochaic 
tripodies preceded by an anacrusis. The accentual theory of 
the verse has somewhat lost ground in recent years. Leo 
threw the weight of his authority into the * quantitative ' scale. 
The issue cannot here be discussed at length. There is 
certainly some difficulty in supposing that Livius and Naevius 
composed at the same time ^ — though in different works — ^two 
kinds of verse which are so different in principle. As to the 
vital matter of accounting for extant lines — there are about 
1 70 in all — it may be said briefly that, while the quantitative 
theory leaves many lines unexplained or very hard to explain, 
the accentual view explained too many : i.e. it did not account 
for them convincingly, it was too complaisant or flexible in its 
scheme. 

The verse certainly consists of two parts. There is almost 

^ Livius perhaps began by translating the Odyssey into Satumians, 
producing plays later, but there is quite sufficient evidence that Naevius 
wrote his BeUum Pumcum in his old age, after he had produced many 
dramas. 
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a.ways some sort of pause or division about the middle of it. 
It is also pervaded by alliteration^ a feature of Old Italian 
poetry which long survived, finding its way into the hexameter 
and other metres of Greek origin. In these two features it 
bears a marked resemblance to Old English verse, such as was 
written by Langland or whoever was the author of Piers 
Plowman : 

I was weori of wandringe ' and wente me to reste 
Under a brod banke ' bi a bourne syde. 

In the English verse alliteration is regular : a letter or sound 
occurs twice in the first half of the verse and once in the 
second. This was not the case in Satumians, though now 
and again the alliteration in a Satumian does conform to 
English rule : * 

magnam domum decoremque | ditem vexarant. 
There was a revival of verse of this kind in the West of England 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century. During the same 
period Chaucer and other poets were writing verse of a different 
kind, characterized by rhyme and by a regular rhythm (iambic) 
derived from French verse. '^ Thus there would seem to be in 
England in 13 50-1 400 a state of things as regards metre very 
closely resembling the conditions at Rome in the third century 
B.C. Does this analogy support the view that Saturnians were 
accentual? Does it make it much easier to believe that 

^ Now and again, also, a Satumian shows what is said to be a feature 
of early Celtic verse, the ^binding' of the beginning of the second 
hemistich with the end of the first by alliteration : 

superbiter {:o»temptim | <:oMterit legiohes. 

^ Mr. Bridges' poem on ' Christmas £ve ' is a very subtle reproduction 
of what might have been written between 1350 and 1400, for the new 
tendencies are not excluded altogether. Rhyme and rhythm both 
appear in it : 

The constellated sounds || ran sprinkling on earth*s floor 
As the dark vault above || with stars was spangled o'er. 
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accentual verse and verse that was quantitative in its basis 
were written at the same time? Perhaps it helps a little 
towards such a conclusion. But it would be highly unsafe 
to take it as evidence or to give it any serious weight. For 
there are considerable differences. It does not appear that 
the same poet ever wrote both, in the distinct and wholly 
separate — consistently separate — way in which Naevius wrote 
his Satumians and his dramatic metres derived from the 
Greek. There had been some confusion of the two in 
Layamon. Of Langland Prof. Saintsbury says, 'He knows 
the new metre quite well enough to have written it had he 
chosen, certainly well enough (which is perhaps even a higher 
degree) to avoid falling into it constantly when he does not 
choose, though its irresistibleness traps him now and then ' 
{^History of English Prosody^ vol. i, p. i8i). A second differ- 
ence between the two cases is even more important It is not 
suggested — there are no indications — that the same word would 
be pronounced differently, or would tend to be delivered differ- 
ently, in the two forms of verse. *weori' and *wandringe*, the 
words in themselves, sounded alike whether they occurred in 
the verse of Langland or in the verse of Chaucer. Alliteration 
and rhythm were different devices for dealing with the same 
linguistic material. But it is not so in Naevius, if Satumians 
were accentual. * ddbunt malum \ if the verse is accentual, are 
in falling rhythm : the first syllable of two is the syllable that 
is conspicuous or that counts. If the verse is quantitative, 
the syllables make two iambi, \j— w - . Could the same 
material be treated so differently by the same poet at the same 
time ? It cannot be said to be impossible. But the English 
analogy does not make it much more probable, in any very 
definite way. If we are to look for an analogy, we might 
perhaps point rather to the time when the edifice of quanti- 
tative verse was crumbling, the time when Hilarius could write 
in trochaics * nihil ultra vox honoris afferebat desuper \ or 
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Augustine * gSnus autem mixtum piscis ', while Claudian could 
write quantitative verse with a correctness scarcely inferior to 
Ovid's/ The converse, it might be argued, is equally con- 
ceivable, a time when accent was waning and quantity gaining 
ground. But the two cases are not exactly on the same level. 
The accent that was gaining ground in the fourth century was 
an undoubted feature of the real, living speech of the people, 
and literary verse was or had become an artificial thing. In 
the time of Andronicus and Naevius, quantitative verse was no 
doubt in a sense artificial. It was cultivated by men of letters 
who knew Greek. But it succeeded and prevailed — succeeded 
even on the stage, for popular audiences. Could it have done 
so if it was a superstructure of an artificial kind with no real 
foundations in the Latin language ? Mr. Bridges and others 
have tried to make English verse quantitative ; they have pro- 
duced some curious and beautiful pieces that have an interest 
for scholars, but they have not altered the main current of 
English verse. Why did Ennius succeed where Mr. Bridges 
and his predecessors have failed ? 

That is the issue — what has been said is rather a statement 
of the issue than a necessarily final argument. There are things 
which the accentualists could adduce on the other side. They 
could say: *If the experiment succeeded, it was largely because 
the incidence of accent in Latin was such as to make coinci- 
dence of ictus and accent a thing easily achieved.' They 
might argue also that the morphology of Latin points to a 
quite strong stress accent in early times, Nomasios, for example, 
becoming Numisius or Numerius. And they could point to 
the fact, or probability, that owing to the practical and un- 
imaginative bent of the Old Italian character, no great and 

^ Claudian (if the text at the place is sound) lapsed once and once 
only into a colloquial or. non-classical quantity : 

ipsum etiam feiiitura lovem {De R, Pros, iii. 359) ; 
feritura is a good example of the Law of Breves Breviantes. 
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widely known poems had been written in the native form of 
verse. £nnius had not, like Mr. Bridges, a Shakespeare or 
a Milton before him. 

The recent and still rather tentative science of 'Comparative 
Metric' has of course included Satumians in its view, and has 
endeavoured to bring them into relation to a supposed Indo- 
European form of verse. That form is a verse of sixteen 
syllables, 8 + 8, which gradually took iambic or choriambic 
shape at its close ; the half of it became oooov-» — <-ό (where 
ο stands for an indeterminate syllable^ short or long). To 
relate to this a verse which has the look of being two tripodies — 
one of them conspicuously trochaic — does not seem an easy 
matter, but it can be done. The Greek tetrameter, iambic or 
trochaic, made its second half catalectic, while the first half 
remained complete. The long line was thus an artistic structure ; 
it did not end twice in the same way. ^ But the Saturnian cut 
short and condensed both halves at the end, while also making 
the second * acephalous*. The original scheme would be 

O— O.— W— V/— \j— \j~-.\j-~\j^ 

(of course not in this strict form : for w, a long syllable or two 
shorts would freely be admitted). The Saturnian is 

novdm lovis concord6s | filial sorores.* 

^ The iambic dimeter is seen in 

The king was in his counting-house | counting out his money, 

and the treatment of verse of this type by English poets is sometimes 
instructive, or at all events suggestive, for the interpretation of Saturnians. 
The occurrence of a compound word or of two monosyllables at the end 
of a half-line shows how natural and obvious is the effect of syncopation 
there, 

under yonder b6ech-tr6e | single on the green sward. 

Meredith has also syncopation in other places : 

the white star hovers 
Low over dim fields | fresh with bloomy d€w. 
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Both parts of the line end in the same way, and the double 
syncopation tends to separate them. At the end of the first, 
hiatus and syllaba anceps naturally occur : 

virum mihi, Camen^ | insece versutum (P. Liv. i.) * 

(Livius's rendering'of άνίμα μοι ίνν€π€, Μονσα — ^he addresses 
the Italian goddess of song), 

subigit omnem Loucanam | obsidesque abdoucit 

(I. 405. 6.) 

Hiatus has been thought to occur also at the end of each 
dipody^ as in 

topper citi j ad aedes | venimus CircaS, 

but it certainly occurs also within a dipody or after one foot 

postquam avem aspexit | in templo Anchisa. 

The quantitative scheme, it must be admitted, requires many 
licences to make it workable ; so many that its claim to be 
a real scheme becomes rather doubtful. The second part 
of the Satumian line has an obvious resemblance to certain 
phrases which existed in a quite definite shape in Greek verse. 
It coincides in syllables with 

veris et Favoni, 

the second κώλοι/ in one of Horace's Archilochian metres 
(^Odes i. 4), and also with the second part of a line which 
Horace writes in Odes ii. 18 

mea renidet | in domo lacunar — 

In the first of these lines, and in others, 

Knees and tresses folded | to slip and ripple idly, 

the arrangement of words seems to make the second part begin with an 
anacrusis (or, if we prefer that description, an acephalous iambic phrase 
recovers its first syllable), as in Saturnians we have in ixpedittOHitn or 
RontafH rediit triumphans. 

^ References are to DiehPs AHlatiinischt Inschriflen (I.) and Poetae 
Romani veteres (P,) in the Bonn ^ Kleine Texte '. 
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a line which requires only the insertion of an iambus (e.g. 
' quidem ' after ' mea ') to make it a r^ular Satumian. That 
part of the Saturnian coincided so often with a well-known 
Greek verse was no doubt one of the things which caused the 
Roman metricians to treat it as quantitative. If the writers 
of it wrote it as quantitative, they were n^ligent of its 
proper rhythmical effect. In a trochaic phrase like ' in domo 
lacunar' it is not unlikely that the penultimate syllable 
was τρίχρονος or τρίσημοΫ i— = w ν-» ν-»), and this would 
forbid its resolution into two shorts. This the Roman writers 
of Saturnians ignored or had forgotten. They sometimes 
resolve the syllable^ as Plautus resolves the penultimate syllable 
of an iambic septenarius. 

One of the most certain variations in the Saturnian is a 
further syncope, the suppression of another syllable, so that 
instead of — v^ —^ — we have — v-» «— — . With the first 
half normal, this results in coincidence with a choriambus : 

Amulius divisque gratulabatur.^ 

Another curious and clearly recognizable variation is the 
substitution of trochee for iambus. The substitution of a 
choriambus for two iambi — which means the substitution of 
a trochee for the first — appears to occur in English iambics, 
as when a blank verse begins * Purples the east . . J. It is 
found also in the Greek trimeter, and though it is very rare 
{supra, p. 86), one' or two of the instances may have been 
known to Milton. But in the extant Saturnians choriambi 
are very few, and many other appearances of trochees have 
to be reckoned with. In the line 

immolabat auream | victimam pulcram (P. Naev. 2.) 

^ The cadence of the scazon is the most frequent ending for a period 

in oratorical prose (—w ), It is notable that other Saturnian 

forms coincide with favourite prose-endings : * maxume mereto ' — vy — 
v^ v^ w , * donSm d&nunt Hercoli ' (Zielinski's double cretic), * terra 

pestem teneto ' (the ' Asiatic ' clausula, — w w — Sd;. Clearly these 

were things that appealed to the Italian ear whether in verse or prose. 



/ 
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the whole of the first part is trochaic, aureatn taking the place 
of Meteili, But - v^ - may take the place of * Metelli ' without 
any change in the preceding feet 

•— — I \j -' I — v-» — — w »— WW — 
donum danunt Hercolei | maxume mereto (I. 65. 4.) 

and the converse of this seems to occur in the old incantation 
(P. carm, vetust. 6) 

Terra pestem teneto 

Salus hie maneto (wi— — w ?). 

So in Naevius τ 8 

-^ vy — — v-» — — 

deinde pollens sagittis | inclutus Arquitenens (— ww i— vi^w— ?) 

There are numerous other variations, some slight, some 
perplexing in the extreme. Among the slighter is the admis- 
sion of an anapaest for^an iambus, or of a dactyl for a trochee 
('content legiones', P. Naev. 31). A few lines appear to have 
no diaeresis in the middle — a word does not end at the end of 
the first part. There are two examples in the dedicatory 
inscription of a Guild of Cooks : 

opiparum ad vitam quolunjdam festosque dies 

(I. 86. 2.) 

a line which seems to begin with w 00 -^ -^- , where 
the cretic may be compared with Hercoli quoted above.* 

^ The ending ^5/05^^ dUs or -dam festosque dies ( w w — ) is strange, 

on any quantitative theory, and the more so because it would have been 
so easy to make it answer to the norm (if there was a norm) by making 
it 'dam diesquefestos ( = Naevio poitae). The exact date of the inscription 
is not known. If the cooks were in Sardinia before 204, cooking for 
Roman officers, it is a curious coincidence that there was in the army 
(perhaps as a petty officer in an auxiliary cohort) a man from Rudiae who 
was to be famous as a poet. But it would be fanciful to suggest that 
the cooks employed Ennius to write the verses for them. £nnius no 
doubt could write Satumians, though he disparaged them later when he 
competed with Naevius in epic poetry {Annaies vii, init). His 
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The fifth line is: 

ququei (= coqui) hue (= hoc) dedenint impera|toribus 
summis, 

where the second part of the line seems to show the syncopa- 
tion already illustrated (*-toribus summis', -w i— — ). If 
so, the first part is a complete iambic dimeter, which might be 
quoted by the holders of the Indo-European theory. They 
might point also to forms of the second part of the line, 

such as 

imperator dedicat (I. 66. 5.) 

in expeditionem (P. Naev. 20.) 

which together might be held to point to 'in expeditionibus' 

as a possible form.^ But probably these are accidental vagaries 

rather than reversions conscious or unconscious to a primitive 

type. Against them must be set the most perplexing variations 

of all, when the second part of the line assumes so attenuated 

a form 

parisuma fuit' 

fuisse virum 

that one is tempted to resume the accentual theory and 
suppose that the principle of the second part was simply 
that there must be accents in it 

Upon the primitive Italian versification there supervened — 
overlapping it considerably — the verse of the early drama. 

HedyphageHca (and his gout I) could be adduced as showiDg an interest 
in the art of the cooks. 

^ The ancient metricians cited half a dozen different forms of Greek 
verse as answering to various forms of the Satumian. One of these 
makes the first part an iambic dimeter : 

turdis edacibus dolos | compares amice. 

In nearly all of these schemes the second part is the same, — v/ — vy — v^ 
('Naevio i)oetae*). An iambic dimeter there, we may infer, was 
unknown, or at all events unfamiliar. 

^ parisuma /uii is not quite so difficult as fifisse virum^ perhaps, for 
/nit (Juvif) may hefiiit. 
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The nature and history of this have been briefly considered 
above (pp. 79 f.)• It may be taken as established that this verse 
took some account of accent : that can hardly be doubted by 
any careful reader of Prof. Lindsay's Appendix to his larger 
edition of the Captivu And with this regard for accent are 
connected the deviations from the Greek restrictions. Livius 
and Naevius made words like 'ddbunt* or * malum' iambic, 
not trochaic, and they had to face some deviation of ictus 
from accent, especially in certain parts of the line, such as the 
beginning and the end of a senarius : 

utinam ne in nemore . . . 
vecti petebant. 

A word of one or of three syllables immediately started a 
movement natural to Latin in which accent and ictus largely 
coincided. Ο di immortales was a natural beginning for an 
iambic line, immdrtaUs di was an effect to be avoided ; 
laborans, qua&enSy parcens^ Hit serviens was iambic throughout 
for the Roman ear, though there is a short syllable only in the 
first foot and the last. In trochaic verse the difficulties were 
less, and popular verse^ as we have seen was often trochaic 
(supra, p. 103): 

Gdllos Cdesar in triiimphum duxit, idem in curiam. 

Ennius originated a different movement in his hexameters, in 
which the deviations from Greek quantitative principles were 
very 'slight. But the other kind of verse flourished and 
advanced in the drama, and hexameters for long made little 
progress towards Greek finish. A new movement towards 
precision and euphony begins only within the last fifty years 
of the Republic, with Cicero, Laevius, and Catullus. The 
versification of the Republican period is characterized on the 
whole by the neglect of Greek restrictions. Certain new 
restrictions and compensations were introduced, no doubt, 
which belonged specially to Latin. But the general fact 
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remains. It depends on the point of view whether we say 
that this Roman verse has greater freedom and naturalness, 
or greater licence and irregularity. 

In the time of Augustus and his successors the Roman 
handling of Greek metres was very dilTerent. Apart from 
comedy, probably, and the Fables of Phaedrus certainly, there 
was very little that the strictest Hellenist could call licence 
or irregularity. On the contrary, the Greek would have to 
acknowledge that Latin versification was stricter than his own. 
He would find tragic verse in which the fifth foot was always 
a spondee : in lyric verse of the Glyconic, Asclepiadean, and 
hendecasyllabic type, the first two syllables always both long, 
never \j — or —^ (which Catullus had admitted) : the heroic 
hexameter almost always ending in a word of two or three 
syllables, very rarely in a monosyllable, very rarely in a word 
of four syllables, and still more rarely in one of five : the 
elegiac pentameter nearly always ending in a word of two 
syllables : and many other limitations of the same kind. In 
this period, as in the earlier one, the Romans modify Greek 
forms of verse to suit their own language. But now the 
modifications are within Greek rules* and involve hardly any 
transgression of them. New laws are imposed. Horace enacts 
a number of new rules for his lyric metres, sometimes obeying 
them with absolute uniformity, sometimes deviating once or 
twice from his rule, as if to show that it is after all only an 
enactment of his own, as when he once in an early ode b^ns 
a Glyconic line with - w 

ignis Iliacas domos 

and twice neglects the diaeresis which he imposed upon Alcaics 

spectandus in cerjtamine Martio. 

Horace's rules, as far as we know, were regarded by his 
successors as absolutely binding. Statins was not fi'ee to 
write an Alcaic line like that. 
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For this tendency in later Roman versification more than 
one cause can be assigned. There is first the very general 
cause that the Romans were related to the Greeks as Statius, 
when he wrote Alcaics, to Horace. In the form of their 
poetry they were imitators, and the imitator or successor 
cannot take the same liberties that were taken by his master. 
What in the predecessor were the pleasing vagaries or experi- 
ments of genius are in the imitator only licence or negligence. 
Greek and Latin verse composition at the present day is 
subject to this principle. Nobody proposes to allow a school- 
boy to write a pentameter like 

quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit. 

The hexameter he is expected to attempt is the Virgilian or 
Ovidian, his elegiac couplet is to be modelled upon Ovid, 
or at all events upon nothing earlier than Propertius or TibuUus. 
Of every form of verse at Rome it may be said, in Aristotle's 
words, that πολλάί μ€ταβολ&9 μ€ταβαλονσα ίπαύσατρ inel 
€σχ€ τ^ν αύτήί φύσα/. Of course the modem composer 
does sometimes try to write verse exactly in the vein of 
Lucretius or Catullus. But that is a tour de force or a special 
kind of literary exercise. The ancient poet or verse-writer 
was not an imitator in the same degree, and did not set about 
his work in that way. It was not only at Rome that this 
principle operated : Callimachus and ApoUonius had prepared 
the way for Virgil by avoiding many of the features of Homeric 
verse; they did not allow themselves the freer and looser 
movement of many Homeric lines, only the more euphonious 
and well-balanced were retained. 

A second cause was undoubtedly the nature of the Latin 
language, its fibre or texture, and in particular the nature and 
incidence of its accent. A stress accent, even though slight, 
came into competition with the ictus or beat of the verse, as 
the Greek accent did not do. It is probable, though perhaps 

1887 Ρ 
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not provable, that this was the reason why in hexameters an 
ending like 

nee mi pretidm dederitis 

was avoided. Whether such changes were made consciously 
or half-consciously or from a vague and almost unconscious 
feeling for euphony, it is difficult to say. It seems certain 
that the more complex and variable types of Greek lyric were 
found to be unworkable in I^tin. The language could not be 
poured into moulds so exact and so elaborate. The reader 
could not foUcfw so subtle a structure, partly because the Latin 
accent would lead him astray. The Latin accent also had 
perplexing effects upon quantity. There is practically nothing 
in Greek that resembles * domi mansit ' or * ex Gra^cis bonis 
Latinas *.* Even in the Augustan age, when the sense for quantity 
and for metrical form had been highly developed, the reader 
probably demanded some well-known and recurrent metrical 
scheme to guide him. Horace, when he was asked by Augustus 
to compose a hymn for the Ludi Saeculares, must have been 
tempted to choose some Pindaric form. But he chooses one 
of the Lesbian stanzas which he had already practised and 
'standardized'. He does not even take the Alcaic stanza, 
which he had used with conspicuous success for political and 
religious themes. He selects the Sapphic stanza, with its three 

^ The incidence of accent in Greek was different and much more 
varied, and even if it happened to fall similarly on a group of syllables, 
being a musical accent or pitch-accent, it had not the same power to 
affect quantity. In Greek verse quantity was rigid. It is sometimes 
said that Greek varies its quantities more than Latin, and Martial gave 
currency to the idea when he wrote : 

Graeci, quibus est nihil negatum 
et quos *A/>€s "Apcj decet sonare. 

But in the same dialect and in the same period quantity is not variable 
to any appreciable extent. Attic tragedy had (twos and μοννο5 beside 
(iyos aiid μόνοί, but the speech of tragedy is composite, and these rornis 
were Ionic or Old Attic. 
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lines all exactly alike and the fourth extremely simple. And 
he chooses this with Greek precedent against him, for the fixed 
and recurrent short stanza of the Lesbian 'individualistic' lyric 
had had no place in such public celebrations. 

The third cause was a metrical theory which had become 
current at Rome in Horace's time. It was set out by Varro, 
and afterwards by Caesius Bassus. It has been traced back 
to Heraclides Ponticus, and it may have been invented or 
developed by him. We shall have to consider it further in 
dealing with Horace's lyrics. It was a theory of the origin 
and derivation of metres. They were supposed to have sprung 
from certain simple verse forms, especially the hexameter and 
the iambic trimeter. The trochaic tetrameter was also required. 
A hexameter like 

Κούρητ€9 r' έμάχοντο καΐ 
Αιτωλοί μ€^€χάρμαί 

gave birth to the Glyconic and Pherecratean lines. A 'hen- 
decasyllabic' line was accounted for in a similar way. It 
followed that the first two syllables should both be long. 
A Sapphic line contained the beginning of a trochaic tetra- 
meter : 

and since the Romans and the Latin language had a liking 
for spondees and long syllables,* the Roman lyric poet was 
ready to enact that the second foot must be a spondee. 

^ It seems probable, though it might be difficult to prove, that Latin 
supplied spondees in greater profusion than Greek. It is not difficult 
to recall terminations that are heavier in Latin, showing either a long 
syllable or a syllable closed by a consonant where Greek has something 
less : cofpuSj σωμ&, ntonH, montentj ntontes, avdpt, ανδρά, av9p€s, avbpfiSf 
solvebasj solvi, solvistij lAvcs, Ιλνσδ, Xihvic&y €\νσ&9, /eriebaSf feriebatur^ 
tTvnres, Μπτιτό. No doubt there are also cases of the converse, such 
as ναύτψ, nautaj σ€λήνη^ luna. 

Ρ 2 
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All this theory and practice began at Rome before the 
Empire, in the last days of the Republic. Catullus, it is 
true, does not adopt the theory in his Sapphics and hendeca- 
syllables.^ But it was known in his time, and he and his friends 
(preceded by Laevius and Cicero) were cultivating a more 
exact and refined versification than had hitherto been attempted. 
This they learned largely from the poets of the Alexandrian 
age, from Callimachus or EuphoHon. Alexandrian poetry 
never attained to the highest levels, and after ApoUonius it 
became feebler and more frigid. But Rome was a different 
place from Egypt or Syria, 

quas sub perpetuis tenuerunt fata tyrannis. 

It was still a free State in CatuUus's time (though freedom was 
gravely menaced), and it had great traditions of freedom and 
self-respect, a national life and spirit which in the next 
generation resulted in poetry such as had not been ¥rritten 
for some four centuries — since the great age of Athens came 
to an end with Euripides. 

This greater poetry of Rome and Italy begins, for us, with 
the Georgics (completed and read to Octavian at Atella in 
29 B.C.). It is not likely that what Varius had produced was 
of great importance ; Ennius had been national in spirit, but 
crude and rugged in form; Lucretius's subject had not been 
specially Roman, and his verse fell short of consistent finish 
and harmony. 

The century which preceded the Georgics was a period of 
very varied literary activity at Rome and of very varied 
experiments in metre. In the last three decades of the second 
century b.c. Lucilius was writing his SaUirae^ in which after 
experiments with other metres (iambic and trochaic, written of 

^ Some of his hendecasyllabic poems have only as the 'basis', 

e. g. Nos. V, IX, X. In these he may have been deliberately following 
the Heraclidean precept. 
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course in the Roman fashion, and a few elegiacs) he made 
a free and rather formless hexameter the vehicle of his satire^ 
creating a type of satire — in hexameters throughout — of which 
Quintilian could say 'tota nostra est'; Accius was carrying 
on the work of £nnius and Pacuvius in tragedy, writing verse 
which was even more defiantly Roman in its frequent spondees 
than the verse of Ennius (supra^ p. 89) ; and comedy was 
dealing with Roman or Italian scenes in the Togata^ to be 
presently succeeded by the Atellana — both of these in verse 
substantially similar to that of Plautus. Even these coarser 
and more national forms of comedy had to compete in popular 
favour (as Terentian comedy earlier had had to compete) with 
boxing-matches or gladiatorial shows, which now received the 
recognition of the State. In the general life and politics of the 
time, Roman or Italian, anti-Hellenic tendencies are repre- 
sented by Marius, the peasant-soldier of Aφinum, whose rival 
Sulla was much more Hellenist and cosmopolitan. 

Roman tendencies and native ideas did not hold the field. 
Beside them there was much study and effort more or less 
inspired by Greece, and especially by Alexandria and Per- 
gamum. Accius wrote various forms of verse, outside his 
tragedies. Whether he wrote any Satumians is doubtful.^ 
He certainly wrote Sotadean verse, which had more vogue 
at Rome than the modem reader realizes (* Ionic a maiore * 
in the form of a catalectic tetrapody, 

— v^v I — \j\j I — \j\j I — ), 

and he used this Sotadean verse as a vehicle for discourse 
on poetry and literary topics. Eratosthenes had dealt with 
the history of comedy in verse, and Horace's alleged prede- 
cessor, Neoptolemus of Parium, with the principles of poetry 

^ It was maintained by Leo, but the evidence is not quite conclusive. 
This was part of his case for the quantitative nature of Saturnians. If 
Accius wrote them, some sort of continuity of tradition comes into view : 
Accius— Varro — Caesius Bassus. 
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in general. At Rome, besides Accius, there were Volcacius 
Sedigitus and Porcius Licinus. From the former we have 
what was an Alexandrian thing, a 'canon' of poets, the well- 
known lines in which Roman comic poets are marshalled in 
order of merit, Caecilius coming first and Plautus second : 

Plautus secundus facile exsuperat ceteros ; 

Licinus dealt with the history of poetry in verse : 

Punico bello secundo Musa pinnato gradu 
intulit. se bellicosam in Romuli gentem feram. 

'Musa' is Ennius's goddess of Greek or Graeco-Roman song, 
not the *Camena* whom Andronicus had addressed in the 
first line of his Saturnian Odyssey \ and Licinus is nearer 
the truth than Horace with his *post Punica bella *. The two 
trochaic lines of Licinus show no violation of Greek rule : 
there is no spondee in the first, third, or fifth place.* 

In the first three decades of the next century (100-70 B.C.) 
a new movement begins in Roman poetry. To that time 
belongs Cicero's version in Latin hexameters of the Φαινβμ^να 
of Arattis, which, as he tells us himself, he wrote when he was 
'admodum adulescentulus', a phrase which points to 90-85 b.c- 
or, if it exaggerates his youthfulness, to 80 at latest. The hexa- 
meter has undergone a great change. Straggling and unpruned 
in Ennius, it is here coerced into a shape not greatly different 
from that of the Augustan age. How far the change was due 
to Cicero himself it is difficult to say, for only scanty fragments 
of the verse of this time have survived, and still more scanty 
evidence for dating them. To these years probably belong 
Matius's rendering of the Iliad^ «,nd an earlier Moretum in 
verse much looser than that of the Moretum which came to be 
ascribed to Virgil. Apart from hexameters, Catulus presents 

^ In the twelve lines, however, in which Licinus deals with the career 
and death of Terence, the versification is less strict. 
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an example of a Roman of rank amusing himself witb the 
composition of epigrams in an Alexandrian vein : ' 

constiteram exorientem Auroram forte salutans, 
cum subito a laeva Roscius exoritur, #lc.; 

and there are the romantic effusions and metrical excursions 
of Laevius, commonly assigned to this time, though the date 
and personality of Laevius are somewhat obscure and ill- 
attested. In Laevius metrical and poetical experiment seems 
to be a kind of pastime, the fanciful and artificial occupation 
of hours of leisure, composition such as is depicted a little 
later by Catullus: 

scribens versiculos uterque nostrum 
ludebat numero modo hoc, modo illo, 
reddens mutua per iocum atque vinum 
ut convenerat esse delicatos. 

The extreme of artificiality is seen in the Alexandrian attempt, 
after the example of Dosiadas, to write a poem in lines of 
such regulated length as to present to the eye on the page the 
figure of an altar or an axe or other object. The surviving 
fragments of Laevius reveal also experiments in the precise 
composition of Ionics, and a curiously romantic and eccentric 
treatment of old Greek stories in iambic dimeters, along with 
a new vein of fancy in titles, double compounds such as 
Frotesilaudamia and Sirenocirca. Laodamia wonders whether 
her long-absent lord has fallen under the spell of some 
enchantress in Asia, decked out in Lydian gold and gems : 

aut 
liunc quaepiam alia de Ilio 
Asiatico ornatu adfluens 
aut Sardiano aut Lydio, 
fulgens decore et gratia 
pellicuit ? 

1 Mainly Alexandrian, though there are eariier examples, ene or two 
of them attributed to Plato. 
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Andromache has twined a wreath for Hector : 

' tu, Andromacha, per ludum manu 

lascivola ac tenellula 
capiti meo tsepidans libens, 
insolita plexti munera. 

We are far from Homer and Homer's spirit when Andromache's 
hand is * lascivola ac tenellula \ and these molliculi versus of 
a tener poeta * are metrically careful and exact ; they run 
smoothly, and the second foot is a pure iambus. In his 
liking for this metre Laevius anticipates the taste of later 
centuries and reminds us of the age of Prudentius and early 
Christian poetry. In diction as in metre he had a tendency to 
curious refinements, to what is unfamiliar, bizarre, or recherche^ 
(Aul. Cell. xix. 7. 4). 

Thus Laevius, if his work is rightly placed about 80 b.c., 
was a forerunner of the group of young poets whom Cicero 
called *cantores Euphorionis ', out of whose number Asinius 
Pollio and Cornelius Callus (whom Cicero perhaps had in 
mind when he spoke of Euphorion) survived to see the 
Augustan age. In their hands and in their time (roughly 
65-45 B.C.) poetry at Rome was what it would quite naturally 
be in a period of great political agitation and social unrest. 
It was either violently political and personal, plunging into the 
midst of the unrest and agitation, as in Catullus's verses on 
Caesar : 

socer generque, perdidistis omnia; 

or it dealt with the most remote and romantic stories, such 
as were collected for Callus by Parthenius in his Έρωτίκίί 

^ CatuUus's phrase for his friend Caecilius. There were precedents 
for the lyric treatment of Homeric stories in Alcman, Stesichorus, and 
Sappho. The Andromache fragment recalls the recently recovered poem 
on the wedding of Hector and Andromache^ attributed (though not with 
certainty) to Sappho. 
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παθήματα, as in CatuUus's Peleus and Thetis, Calvus's lo, 
Cinna's Smyrna, and the extant Ciris, which later was attri- 
buted to Virgil, who was then a youth. Lucretius stood aloof 
from the tempests of the time in a different spirit, preaching 
with grave earnestness the creed of Epicurus, which was to set 
men free from unrest and ambition, from the fear of gods and 
the fear of death. But we are here concerned with the metrical 
qualities of all this poetry, not with its spirit or its themes. 

Both in its iambic and its romantic vein the poetry of the 
* cantores ' was characterized by a high degree of finish and 
exactness and even artificiality. To write a poem in purely 
iambic feet throughout (as Catullus did in his Phaselus and in 
his most venomous attack on Caesar, No. XXIX) was something 
of a tour de force, especially in the somewhat heavy and 
spondaic language of Latium. The workmanship was the 
workmanship of Callimachus,^ and the choice of metres was 
more or less Alexandrian, only now and again deviating into 
direct imitation of Sappho. Callimachus had used the *scazon' 
or *choriambus' extensively in his Fables, as a recently recovered 
papyrus has enabled us to realize. In their treatment of the 
hexameter the * cantores ' showed similar smoothness and 
finish. They decried Ennius, and agreed with Callimachus in 
deprecating the long and ambitious epic or κυκ\ικ6ν ποίημα. 
They cultivated poetic diction (though they have still a number 
of prosaic words and phrases which Augustan poetry rejected), 
and they spent great pains in polishing the cadence of their 
lines. Elision is infrequent, though sometimes rather harsh 
when it does occur. They have an Alexandrian liking, which 

^ Not, specially, of Archilochus. Horace had some justification when 

he wrote : 

Parios ego primus iambos 

ostendi Latio, numeros animosque secutus 

Archilocbi. 

Catullus, no doubt, had something of the animus : perhaps more of it 
than Horace. 
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Cicero did not share, for the σπορΒ^ίάζων^ seen in Catullus's | 
poem, in the Ciris (to a less degree), in the anonymous passage 
(no doubt rightly assigned to a 'cantor Euphorionis*) (Bahrens, 
Fr, Poet, Lat,^ P• 327) 

tuque Lycaonio prognata e semine nymphe, 
quam gelido raptam de vertice Nonacrenae, 

and in the scanty fragments of Varro Atacinus, who may be 
said to stand between them and Virgil or to represent the 
transition from them to the Augustan age : 

hortantes * ο Phoebe ' et * ieie ' conclamarant. 

These are minor features of their verse. Its general character 
is that it has a certain monotony in cadence and heaviness in 
construction. The monotony arises from the too frequent use 
of a type of line, quite effective in itself, which is in evidence 
at the very opening of Catullus's poem : 

Peliaco quondam progndtae vertice pinus 
dicuntur liquidas Neptuni ndsse per undas.^ 

Accent and ictus coincide three times. The heaviness of 
construction consists in the frequent extension of a grammatical 
period or sentence over many lines, its subordinate clauses or 
cola often occupying a whole hexameter each. The oratorical 
period is dominant ; the structure of the language has not yet 
been adapted to verse. The sense too often ends with the end 
of the line. The frequency with which it does so has been 
investigated. The result is to show it happening about twice 
as often in Catullus as in Virgil. The inquirer Drachmann 
(in HermeSy vol. 43) gives figures for the ending of periods, 
sentences, and subordinate clauses. The figures for sentences 
will suffice for our present purpose. They are : Cicero, Aratea^ 
50'3 per cent ; Catullus LXVI, 508 per cent. ; Lucretius, about 

^ Observe in this line how Catullus's Alexandrian ism betrays itself in 
• dicuntur * («λβιονται, φατΙζ€ται). The story is not a reality to the poet ; 
he thinks of it as a myth. 
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50 percent,; CiriSy 51*3 per cent.; Culex^ 41 »3 per cent•; 
GeorgicSy 34*8 per cent. ; Aeneid, 27*7 per cent. (These figures 
must be taken as only approximate, for they are based not on 
a survey of the whole texts, but on tracts of two or three hundred 
lines.) Very often the subordinate clause which occupies 
a whole line is participial: 

caerula verrentes abiegnis aequora palmis, (Catullus.) 
coccina non teneris pedibus Sicyonia servans, 

{Ctris, 169.) 

a thing which Virgil and the Augustan poets admitted very 
sparingly. The present participle in the nominative — especially 
if it came at the end of the line, and was preceded by the 
principal verb — seems to have been particularly disliked; in the 
JEclogues^ which usher in a new era, there is only one example 
of it— one in 829 lines — and that is an echo of Lucretius : 

ilorentes ferulas et grandia lilia quassans. 

{Eel» X. 25 : Lucr. iv. 587.) 

What remained for Virgil to do, and what he did — perhaps 
Varro Atacinus helped — was to recast the language of poetry, 
to pour it into different moulds, to break it up into shorter 
sentences which either occupied about half a line or at all 
events stopped at a caesura, usually the penthemimeral or 
hephthemimeral. This was a thing which never had to be 
done for Greek, in historical times; the Homeric poet or 
succession of poets had achieved this mastery of sentence- 
construction in verse. But this was not the whole of Virgil's 
secret. The other part of it was to vary the division of the 
line in such a way that a whole group of lines gained harmony 
and coherence. Instead of a long grammatical sentence with 
its clauses occupying lines of verse, we have now a poetic 
fabric or structure, a paragraph held together by metrical or 
rhythmical variations. The caesura shifts or swings this way 
and that, in a way that could often be represented by, a curved 
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line. Verses formed by one sentence, in which the caesura is j 
very slight and rather metrical than rhetorical, do occur. But 
they are not heaped together. Such a verse often stands very 
effectively as the first or last of a group. 

nee vero hae sine sorte datae, | sine iudice sedes : 
quaesitor Minos | urnam movet; j ille silentum 
conciliumque vocat | vitasque et crimina discit. 
proxima deinde tenent | maesti loca, \ qui sibi letum 
insontes peperere manu | lucemque perosi 
proiecere animas; | quam vellent aethere in alto 
nunc et pauperiem et | duros perferre labores ! 
fas obstat, j tristique | palus | inamabilis unda 
alligat j et novies | Styx interfusa coercet.' 

The achievement of the Augustan .age lay partly in the 
mastery of metre, partly in things which lie exira artem 
metricam, the treatment in a new spirit of larger themes — 
themes of national significance, or of graver human importance 
than the abnormal adventures and passions of lo, Smyrna, or 
Scylla. The Georgics is at once the encomium of Italy and 
the epic of Man's relations with Nature ; the Aeneid the epic 
of a far-reaching purpose of the gods, worked out through the 
fortunes and efforts of a strong but submissive personality — 
strong at least in the outcome, for such weakness as Aeneas 
shows belongs to the earlier part of his career and does not 
reappear after his meeting with the shade of Anchises in the 
world of ghosts. These things belong to the history of Roman 
poetry, not to the history of metre. In the Augustan age several 

^ In analysing a group of Virgilian lines, it is desirable to have a 
different symbol for what we have seen to be the vital caesura, and for 
divisions which, though not vital, have yet considerable metrical and 
rhetorical importance. The s3nnbol for the latter might be used for 
a division which is sometimes the vital one, but is not so in a particular 
line. The first of the lines quoted above perhaps has a subordinate 
trochaic division : * sine sorte • datae 
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forms of verse were brought to maturity, were regulated and 
more or less finally * standardized '. One of these was the elegiac 
{supra, p. 53). Tragic verse was probably written by Varius 
and Ovid in a strict and hellenized form differing little from 
the verse of Seneca. Horace gave new grace and finish to the 
Lucilian hexameter of satire, while preserving its convei*sational 
ease and variety. And Horace set himself to be the Alcaeus 
of Latium and to annex for Rome a new province of lyric 
poetry, or rather several provinces, for his lyric had more than 
one vein, it could be moral or patriotic, erotic or convivial. 
The metres of Horace will be treated in a separate chapter, 
but it may be useful to summarize here the changes which he 
made in the forms of verse he adopted. They are changes 
characteristic of the Roman craftsman. The Roman had an 
aptitude for law and for framing definite regulations, and 
Horace was the ρομοθίτη^ for lyric verse after his time. The 
historian of poetry may speak of the secret of lyric verse being 
lost with Horace and the moulds broken,* but what Horace 
did — from the metrician's point of view — was to impart to the 
moulds a rigidity that was unbreakable. In the metres of the 
OdeSf there are no variable syllables, no places where the poet 
may put a short or a long as he pleases. And this regularity 
is obtained by enacting that where the metre admits a long 
syllable that, syllable shall a/ways be long. In some metres 
this had a greater effect than in others. It made Alcaics 
capable of a Roman gravilas which eminently suited such 
patriotic odes as the first six of Book III. Secondly, Horace 
laid it down that certain places in a line must be marked by 
the end of a word. In Asclepiadean metres it was the end of 
the first, or of the first and second, 'choriambus \ In Sapphics, 
and in the first two lines of an Alcaic stanza, the result was to 
give the lines a more complex structure, they ceased to be 

^ Mr. J. W. Mackail in his sketch oi Latin Literature. 
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single ωΐα and became lines consisting of two parts^ divided 
by a caesura and a diaeresis, as in the hexameter and penta- 
meter, respectively• It should be added that, though Horace's 
regulations were not broken by later poets, most of them were 
once or twice departed from by Horace himself, as if he 
wished to show that he' knew quite well that the verse had 
been different and that these restrictions were self-imposed. 

The more important metres were so effectually * standardized' 
in the Augustan age that very little that is new in principle is 
met with after that time. The historian of verse in the 
Imperial age would have to deal with a few new phenomena, 
such as the vogue of * Faliscan * verse 

(quando flagella iugas, ita iuga, — ww— w<^- | www — ), 

unimportant for literature, or the occasional use of Ana- 
creontics, as in Hadrian's epitaph for his horse. And if he 
went far enough or aimed at completeness he would have to 
deal with what is indeed new and in fact revolutionary in 
principle — the encroachments of accent and the rise of accen- 
tual verse. But this does not come within the scope of a 
text-book of classical metre. It is rather a prelude to the 
metrical history of later centuries. In its beginnings, moreover, 
it is peculiarly entangled and perplexing. Accent supplants 
quantity sporadically, at long intervals (as in Hilarius), or the 
verse is half invaded by it, or (as in Commodianus) there is 
a strange mixture of accent and pseudo - quantity — things 
which happen also in Greek verse at Byzantium. 



CHAPTER III 

THE LYRIC METRES OF HORACE 

I. Introductory 

The following pages on Horatian lyrics were written before 
the rest of this book and without reference to it, as has been 
explained in the Preface. I have not rewritten them, or altered 
them materially, for it is here in particular that some repetition 
may be justified or at all events excused. The Odes of Horace 
are read in all schools where classics are taught at all, but 
at the present day, unfortunately, many of the pupils do not 
know Greek. 

The pages, however, were not written for readers entirely 
ignorant of Greek. Greek is occasionally quoted, and Greek 
theory and practice are touched upon. To what extent this 
should be done — for the student of Horace— is a somewhat 
difficult matter. He ought to have some idea of the form in 
which Horatian metres were composed by Sappho and Alcaeus, 
but he is not deeply concerned with the nature and rhythmical 
structure which the metres had in these early days, and he is 
still more slightly concerned with theories of an 'Indo-European 
verse' from which they are supposed to be derived. It is more 
important to explain to him (so far as there is any evidence for 
it) what views Horace himself probably held about the verse 
he was writing. This means touching lipon the Varronian 
theory of the derivation of metres, the metrical notions of 
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Caesius Bassus (who cannot have known Horace, but who was 
perhaps born early enough to know Ovid), and the metrical 
practice of Seneca in lyric composition. In arrangement, 
I follow here also the threefold classification of metres which 
comes from the Greeks. It seems inevitable — there are only 
three ways of combining feet in metrical groups — ^and it has 
two great advantages in that it at once leads the learner from 
the simpler to the more complex and follows the chronological 
order in which Horace probably mastered the forms of verse 
which he wrote. 

It seems obvious that the common practice of taking up 
some one book of the Odes and reading it continuously cannot 
result in introducing the pupil to Horatian metre in any easy 
or simple way. If it is the Second Book or the Third, he will 
begin with Alcaics \ if it is the First, the variety and complexity 
will be too great. Another method of dealing with the Odes 
would be that the teacher should make his own selection from 
them, beginning with what is metrically simple. So, too, in 
reading Pindar, it is better to begin, say, with the fourth 
Pythian than with the first Olympian ode. If this method 
were adopted, and applied to spheres other than metre, the 
result would be that instead of reading perhaps two books of 
the Odes from beginning to end, the Class or Form would 
read all that are of conspicuous interest and importance. The 
pupil should have a plain text of the whole of Horace (so that 
passages in the Satires or Epistles could be looked up) or at all 
events an edition of the Odes and Epodes^ such as Mr. Page's. 
Initiation into metre should come first; for a Horatian ode 
read unmetrically or as prose is an absurdity, more likely 
to destroy the pupil's sense of literary form than to foster it 
The selection will therefore begin with a group of poems read 
mainly for their metre. To suggest such a metrical group is 
all that is strictly relevant here, and beyond the sphere of 
metre each teacher will have his own preferences and will 
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prefer to make his own selection. But, in order to adumbrate 
the method as a whole, I venture to append a selection of 
poems arranged in other groups. In the metrical group the 
pupil should be required to learn by heart, and very thoroughly, 
several lines of each form of verse. In simpler metres two 
lines may suffice. In Sapphic or Alcaic verse he should be 
required to learn and to recite correctly several stanzas. In 
suggesting a group of poems to be read for their metre, I have 
endeavoured to select things which have an intrinsic interest 
also, but which might have been written by Horace at any time 
— which are undated, and do not fall into any chronological 
arrangement of his lyrics. 

Metrical Selection^ 

I. 

Odes I. vii (* Laudabunt alii ') ) , .. 

„ IV. vii (*Diffugere nives ) ^ *- 
Epodes ii (* Beatus ille ') iambic. 
Odes III. xii (* Miserarum est ') Ionic. 

II. 
Epodes xiii (* Horrida tempestas *). 
Odes I. iv (* Solvitur acris hiems '). 

HI. 

Odes I. xii (* Quem virum aut heroa ') Sapphic. 

„ II. xiii (*Ille et nefasto') Alcaic. 

„ IV. viii (* Donarem pateras *) \ 

„ I. xi (* Tu ne quaesieris ') a 1 • j 

τ — /ίο• . J• i\ >• Asclepiadean. 

I. m (* Sic te diva ) ^ 






I. xiv (* Ο navis referent ') 

Poems of historical interest 

(in order of time). 

Epodes xvi {* Altera iam teritur.' To be compared with 
Virg. Eel. iv. About 40 b. c. ?). 

1887 Q 
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Epodes vii (* Quo, quo scelesti.* An early protest against 
civil war). 
„ ix (* Quando repostum.' Actium). 

Odes I. xxxvii (*Nunc est bibendum.' Conquest of 
Egypt). 
„ L xxxi {*Quid dedicatum/ Temple of Apollo, 

28 B.C.). 

„ II. XV (*Iam paueaaratro.* Selfish luxury of the age). 
„ III. ii (*Angustam amice.' Virtues called for under 

the new government). 
„ III. iii (* lustum et tenacem.' Troy not to be 

refounded). 
„ III. V (' Caelo tonantem.' Lessons of history, 

Regulus). 
„ III. vi (* Delicta maiorum.' Corruption of the age). 
„ III. xiv (* Herculis ritu.' Augustus in Spain). 
„ III. xxiv (*Intactis opulentior.' The demand for 

moral legislation ; a thankless task, 1. 30, 

* clams postgenitis '). 

Carmen Saeculare (1. 17, hopes of success — legislation 
attempted). 

Odes IV. ν (* Divis orte bonis ') \^ ^ , , 

TT7 /i'ni. u 1 / ,v f Successful reform. 

„ IV. XV (* Phoebus volentem ) ) 

„ IV. iv and xiv (Successes of Drusus and Tiberius). 

Horace as a Poet 
His poetic art 

Odes I. i (^ Maecenas atavis.' The poet's vocation). 
„ I. xxxii ('Poscimur. si quid.' Alcaeus). 
„ III. XXX (* Exegi monumentum '). 
„ IV. ii (Pindar. * Operosa parvus | carmina fingo '). 
„ IV. iii (* Quem tu Melpomene.' Recognition). 
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Anacreontea, Poems of Love and Wine. 

Odes I, V (' Quis multa gracilis % 
„ I. xxii (Vintager vitae'). 
„ III. ix (* Donee gratus eram tibi '). 
„ III. vii (* Quid fles, Asterie.' A novel in a nutshell). 
„ III. xxvii (Europa. A lyric with a narrative -and 

dramatic element). 
„ III. xxi (* Ο nata mecum \ 

A Poet of Nature and the Country^ 

Odes III. xiii (* Ο fons Bandusiae '). 
„ III. xviii (* Faune, Nympharum '). 
„ III. xxiii (* Caelo supinas.' Phidyle). 

Hymns to gods. 

Odes I. χ (Mercury. Mythological). 

„ I. xxi (To Apollo and Diana, the tutelar divinities 
of Augustus. To be compared with Catullus, 
xxxiv). 

„ I. xxxiv (* Parcus deorum cultor.' A declaration 
of belief; not, perhaps, what he would say in 
a satire or epistle). 

„ II. xix (*Bacchum in remotis.' A more subtle study. 
Ecstasy subsiding into tranquillity; a delinea- 
tion of the καθάρσια of ίι/θουσίοσμό^). 

Poems of friendship. 

Odes I. xxiv (* Quis desiderio.' On the death of Quin- 
tilius). 

„ II. i (* Motum ex Metello.' PoUio). 

„ II. vii (*0 saepe mecum.' Philippi). 

„ II. ix (* Non semper imbres.' To Valgius, depre- 
cating plaintive elegies). 

„ II. xvii (* Cur me querelis.' Maecenas). 

Q 2 
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Poems on the philosophy of life. 

Odes II. iii ('Aequam memento'). 
„ II. X (* Rectius vives, Licini '). 
„ II. xviii (* Non ebur nee aureum '). 
„ III. i (The poet's creed). 

This selection includes 55 poems out of 121. It is only 
tentative ; other selections could be made. But if the pupil 
read these pieces he would certainly get some idea of the 
scope and quality of Horace's poetry ; and of the pieces that 
are excluded, many would quite certainly be excluded by any 
selecting hand. The Metrical Selection includes a few poems 
which would also come under one or other of the subsequent 
heads (the first and second, for example, are poems of Nature 
or Natural Scenery). 



II. Homogeneous Metres 

{μίτρα μορο€ΐδή) 

By a homogeneous metre is meant one which uses the same 
foot — or rather the same type or €tSof of foot — ^throughout. 
Such a metre is the dactylic hexameter; for the spondee 
that occurs in it is not a different type of foot — a long syllable 
takes the place of two shorts, that is all. Such also is the 
iambic trimeter; for here also the spondee is not to be thought 
of as an alien or dissimilar element. 

i. Dactylic, 

Horace uses the hexameter a^ an alternate line, the first 
of a couplet. A poem written in hexameters throughout could 
hardly count as a * lyric'. The second line is sometimes iambic 
or in part iambic : that arrangement belongs to Section III 
{tnfra). When the second line is dactylic, the couplet, and 
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the metre of the whole poem, come under our present head 
^ Homogeneous \ 

First, a word about the nature of Horace's hexameter. The 
student is perhaps tempted to dismiss it without consideration: 
'Hexameter? Oh, that is the metre we know in Virgil' This 
is a ^great mistake, and will result in failure to appreciate 
Horace's metrical art. A lyric hexameter and an epic hexa- 
meter are very different things. There is nothing in Horace's 
hexameters at all resembling such things as 

monstrum horrendum, inform e, ingens 
or 

omnia praecepi atque animo mecum ante peregi. 

Here in one line are three elisions (* monstr(um) *, *hor- 
rend(um) ', * inform(e) ' — * praecep(i) ', * atqu(e) ', * mec(um) ' ). 
A lyric line must have a lighter and more rapid movement, 
and the rapidity is achieved mainly by the avoidance of elision. 
In Horace's lyric hexameters an elision occurs on the average 
about once in every twelve lines. In the Aeneid they are 
about six times as numerous, one occurring in every two lines.* 
The lyric hexameter runs swiftly and smoothly to its close ; 
and, further, rapidity is given to a passage or group of lines 
by variety of pause : sometimes a strong pause occurs within 
a line, and a slight one, or none, at the end of it, e. g. : 

^ There are 123 hexameters in the Odes and Epodes^ and in them there 
are ten elisions. Of the ten, three are elisions of the short e of ntque, 
and it is not certain that Horace did not write nee. In the Eclogues — 
which are lyric and dramatic in character, not epic or heroic — elisions 
are less frequent than in the Aeneid. In several eclogues an elision 
occui-s at the rate of one to every three lines ; in others they are still 
less frequent (in Eel, vii, one to eight lines). It is a very rare thing in 
the Eelogues to find two elisions in the same line. When Seneca uses 
the hexameter in lyrical passages of tragedy he has no elisions at all 
{Med, 110-15, Oed. 407 f.). 
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. . . seu te fulgentia signis 
castra tenent | seu densa tenebit 
Tiburis umbra tuL | Teucer Salamina patremque 

cum fugeret | tamen uda Lyaeo 
tempora populea fertur vinxisse corona. 

i^Odes i. 7. 19-23.) 

The caesura is usually of a very normal sort, in the middle 
of the third or fourth foot (penthemimeral — coming after the 
fifth half-foot, as in * Tiburis umbra tui * — or hepthemimeral, 
after the seventh). Horace does not (as one might perhaps 
expect him to do) make much use of the ' trochaic ' caesura, 
which divides a dactyl thus : -- w 



naturae verique. sed omnes una manet nox. 

(1.28. 15.)^ 

Two purely dactylic metres are used by Horace, (a) In 
Odes^i. 7 and 28 a hexameter is followed by a shorter 
dactylic line of four feet (tetrameter). The shorter, like the 
longer, ends in a spondee, and is similar in its general effect. 
It shows greater freedom in its termination ; it may end with 
a word of four syllables, or with two disyllables {moriiuro, 
nikil ultra, Venusinae, nocituramy etc.). The hexameter con- 
forms to what may be called the general norm of the Virgilian 
or Ovidian hexameter, i. e. a quadrisyllabic ending occurs 
usually in the shape of a Greek proper name {Rhodon out 
M^ttlenetiy comes Ononis), (b) In Odes iv. 7 the couplet 
consists of a hexameter followed by what may conveniently, be 
called a dactylic tripody catalectic, - w w - w w — , the group 
of syllables which forms the second half of a * pentameter ' ; 
more accurately, or more rhythmically, written — vv-» — ww —τς ; 
i. e. the third dactyl is incomplete, only half of it is expressed in 

^ It is the comparative frequency of the * trochaic * caesura in Homer 
that gives to the Homeric hexameter its rapid movement. 
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sound, and the rest of its time (equal to the duration of one 
long syllable) is a pause or space of silence. There is only 
one elision in the whole poem (or none at all, if we read nee 
for neque in 1. 25). The shorter line does not conform in its 
termination to the norm of the Ovidian pentameter ; there is 
no overwhelming preference for έη ending in a word of two 
syllables (^2^0^ dederis animOy fecerit arbitria — only six lines out 
of fourteen have a disyllabic ending).^ 

ii. Iambic, 

In one of the Epodes (xvi) Horace writes, as the second line 
of a couplet, a line consisting of pure iambic feet throughout 

v^ — v^— v-/— v^— v^— V-/— . 

With these light and rapid iambi are associated hexameters in 
which no elision occurs ; in the iambic lines there are only 
four elisions (two cases of ^neque\ and elision of the final 
syllables oiratem SLtidgregem (11. 24 and 62). Thus the poem 
as a whole has in an eminent degree the ease and rapidity of 
movement which we have already observed in Horace's dactylic 
verse. Catullus had written the same form of iambic verse 
(in iv, *Phaselus ille quem videtis hospites'). Neither poet 
admits so much as a tribrach or resolved iambus, a thing 
which could be done without adding any weight to the line. 

A verse written with this degree of strictness and regularity 
is an artificial thing, and Catullus perhaps learned it from the 
poets of Alexandria.' Horace, however, appears to have 

1 This metre is the nearest approach that Horace makes to elegiac 
verse. He does not write that ; he seems to prefer to attach to a hexa- 
meter anything rather than a pentameter. There are indications that 
he was not in sympathy with Propertius, and when he addresses Tibullus 
(i. 33) and Valgius (ii. 9) it is to deprecate the plaintive tone of the 
elegy. Suetonius says that he had seen elegiac poems that were said to 
be Horace's, but he thought them spurious. 

2 In Archilochus and in the Attic drama a line consisting of pure 
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thought that it was the original form of the iambic trimeter, 
and that spondees were admitted later {Ars Poet 255-8) : 

taidior ut paullo graviorque veniret ad aures, 
spondeos stabiles in iura patema recepit 
commodus et patiens, non ut de sede secunda 
cederet aut quarta socialiter. 

The iambus, with good-natured courtesy and tolerance, allowed 
spondees to come in, but not to the extent of vacating in their 
favour the second or fourth place in the line. The view is 
unhistorical, but it gives us briefly the structure of an iambic 
line. It is assumed as a matter of course that the iambus did 
not vacate the sixth and last place. Even in the verse of 
Plautus and Terence he does not do that. What account can 
be given of this arrangement? A genuine spondee is not 
equal to an iambus ; it is a foot of four times ( — = v^ w w w), 
not of three. No poet would deliberately set about constructing 
a line out of elements or bars so unequal as these. 

A clue is supplied by the Greek name of the metre — 
Trimeter. The Romans called it a Senarius^ with less under- 
standing of its nature. In calling it a trimeter the Greek was 
thinking of a dipody as the μίτροι/ or constituent or unit of 
measurement. It is a line of three dipodies. Now in the 
group w - w -- there is one syllable which can be lengthened, 
which may be allowed to be somewhat heavier, without im- 
pairing the general effect. That is the first syllable; the 
dipody may be — w-.* The second foot must be a pure 

iambi, with no spondee, does of course occur from time to time. Such 
a line is also found in lyric systems (e. g. άγουσα τ άντίφ^ρνον *ΙλΙφ 
φθοράν, Aes. Agam, 406). What is new in Catullus is the use of it 
throughout a poem, line after line {κατά ατίχον), 

^ Rhythmically, or when the verse was sung, the syllable probably had 
not the time of a normal long. The time may have been i^: a, not a :a. 
For such a syllable some metricians have used the symbol > (> — , a 
spondee which could be combined with iambi ; — >, a heavy trochee or 
trochaic spondee). Or the time may have been i| : i|. 
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4» 
iambus. In trochaic verse the converse is seen. It is the 

last syllable of the dipody that may be heavier ; it is the first 

foot that must be a pure trochee. If we try the experiment 

of inverting the order in either csese, we shall see that this is 

inevitable. If the second iambus were allowed to be heavy, 

the dipody would present the appearance of w , a short 

syllable and three longs, an amorphous thing. So, if the first 

trochee were heavy, the syllables would be v-», again 

a thing that has no obvious rhythm or easily recognizable 

structure. The trochaic dipody, with this option in the last 

syllable (— w -^) is an element in many forms of verse. We 

shall meet with it again in lyric measures, and shall there find 

that a further step was possible — to enact that the last syllable 

of the four musf be heavy or long. 

It remains to describe briefly the chief forms of Horatian 
iambi and their characteristics. 

In one poem (Ep. xvii) he uses the trimeter throughout, 
line after line (/cara στίχον\ with the normal option of a 
spondee in the first, third, and fifth places.* 

In the first ten epodes he uses the same line as an alternate 
one, putting after it the shorter dimeter (of four feet, quater- 
narius). Such a line was called an ίπωδό^* whence the name 
epodi for the whole collection of pieces. 

(a) The caesura is usually conspicuous and highly normal, 
in the third or fourth foot : 

^ In lines 11-12 of this poem Horace has a metrical effect which recalls 
the older tragedians, £nnius or Pacuvius : 

unxere matres Iliae addictum feris 

alitibus atque canibus homicidam Hectorem. 

Several of the old tragedies were on subjects taken from the story of 
Troy. Though Horace speaks of them elsewhere with no great admira- 
tion, thinking their versification heavy and cumbrous, the mention of 
Hector recalls them to his mind, and in the second of these lines, without 
violating his own stricter canons, he writes a line in the manner of 
£nnius. 
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beatus ille | qui procul negotiis. 
minatus urbi vinck | quae detraxerat. 

{β) A tribrach is admitted, i.e. the long syllable may be 
resolved. When the long is so resolved, the two short 
syllables must be in the same word : 

pavidumqu^ l^porem et advenam laqueo gruem 

(observe that the ordinary accent on the first syllable of 
*l^porem* helps the effect, coinciding with the ictus of a 

resolved iambus; v^— becomes y^ ^v-»). Thus in the line 

* 

aut amite levi rara tendit retia 

www 

metre at once determines that the words are * amite levi; 



— • — • I w w '^l"" 

for the scansion *aut amite levi' would divide a tribrach 
wrongly. 

(y) There are a few instances of what seems to be an 
anapaest in the fifth place (so laqueo in a line just quoted) : 

priusque terra sidet inferius mari. 
nunc gloriantis quamlibet mulierculam. 

But all of them are open to a doubt : it is possible to pro- 
nounce *inferyus', * mulyerculam '. It is not clear that 
Horace meant to admit an anapaest in the fifth foot at all. 

(i) Horace's iambi do not conform to the rule known as 
* Person's Canon '. 

The rule is that if the last word in a line is in form 
a * cretic ' foot (- v^ - , Tuscuh\ and if the preceding word 
is one of more than one syllable, then the syllable immediately 
preceding the 'cretic' must be short. 

Thus the rule is not broken in the line : 

furome caecus an rapit | vis acrior 
but it is broken in lines like : 

non ut superni villa | candens | Tusculi. 
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Such lines are very rare in the Greek drama, and where they 
do occur, attempts have been made to remove them by con- 
jectural emendation.* When the rule is violated, the line is 
weighted towards the end, an effect which seems to have 
pleased the Romans. It is used by Horace in a special way, 
to weight the end of the couplet. In the first ten epodes 
there are 366 lines, 183 trimeters, and 183 dimeters. In the 
trimeters the Porsonian rule is broken seventeen times ; in the 
dimeters — that is, at the end of the couplet — seventy-four 
times. In the trimeters the effect occurs on the average 
once^ in eleven lines, in the dimeters nearly twice in every 
five lines.' 

(c) If we consider the number of lines in which the penulti- 
mate foot is a spondee, we find a similar result and a similar 
contrast between the trimeter and dimeter. Out of 183 
trimeters 97 have that ending; of the 183 dimeters only t6 
(or 15) have not a spondee in the third place; as many 
as 167 are spondaic. But even in trimeters Horace has 

^ A famous instance is the first line of the Ion of Euripides : 

"Ατλαϊ δ χα\κ4οισι varrots ούρανύν 
emended by writing νώτοιν χαλκίρισιν. In 

. . . *Α.ριόμαρδθ9 ^SapdtaiVy 
Aes. Pirs, 321, a proper name justifies the deviation from rule. 

' As against these seventy-four cases, there are only six certain 

examples of the type : 

pernicis uxor Apuli, 

where the line ends in a word of three syllables, and the Porsonian rule 
is Hoi violated. Therefore in the line v. 100 : 

et Esquilinae alites 

the probability is quite 12 to i that Horace meant ^Esquilinae alites', 
i. e. there is no shortening (a thing Avhich belonged to• dactylic verse in 
Greek, not to iambic), but rather what is seen in Virgil's line 

Glauc5 et Panopeae et Inoo Melicertae 

(where Panope^ is an instance of what it is not safe to assume in 
Horatian or highly hellenized iambics). 
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a penultimate spondee more often than the Greek tragic 
poets ; the percentage in his verses is 53, in theirs about 40.^ 
Roman tragedy, we shall not be surprised to find, is heavier 
still in its penultimate feet. In Seneca's tragedies the spondee 
seems to be compulsory (with the alternative of an anapaest) ; 
examples of iambi in the fifth place are very rare and doubtful. 
One other form of iambic verse remains to be mentioned — 
the 'catalectic' line, which is the second of the couplet in 
Odes ii. 18 : 

non ebur nee aureum 
mea renidet in domo lacunar. 

This couplet is a * homogeneous ' metre, though the first line 
is a trochaic (-w -w — v^ -a); a trochee is a foot of the 
same kind or type as an iambus, its parts being in the same 
ratio of 2 : I. But it is not certain that the first line would 
be thought of as trochaic. It was called EvpinlScioy (or 
ληκνθωι/ sometimes, from the scene in Aristophanes, J*rogs 
1200 f.). It was part of an iambic line, from the penthe- 
mimeral caesura onwards. Further, it is a question whether 
iambic or trochaic scansion is preferable for the second line. 
Taken as trochaic, with a preliminary syllable or * anacrusis ', 
the line is : 

This scansion gives the more intelligible account of the 
closing cadence; the penultimate syllable is one of three 
times (=^^w^ or=a whole trochee), and the last syllable 
is part of a trochee — a trochee catalectic.^ The line, how- 
ever, begins with an iambic movement, and it is not impossible 
that Horace thought of it as made up of two parts : 

^ This is based on a survey of about 500 lines of tragedy. 
' The last syllable of lacunar is short in prosody, but the last syllable 
of a line is a syllaba anceps, i. e. may be reckoned metrically as long. 
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mea renidet | in domo lacunar.* 

* mea renidet ' is the first part of an iambic line, the two-and- 
a-half feet that come before one of the chief pauses. *in domo 
lacunar *, -w-v^-^ or — w— v^i— — a is a well-known 
metrical group or phrase; and it is a phrase which Horace 
appends to a group of dactyls in an ode (i. 4) in which the 
second line of the couplet is the line we are now considering. 
It is only in these two odes that Horace uses this metrical 
phrase ; the other ode is not * homogeneous* and belongs to 
Section III.^ 

iii. Ionic. 

The only other * homogeneous ' metre written by Horace is 
the Ionic verse of Odes iii. 12. This is so regular and simple 
in form that little need be said of it. The foot is the lonicus 
a minorey v^ v^ — , and the poem consists of four stanzas, 
each containing ten lonict. Within the stanza the grouping 
seems to be 44-44-2, but this is more doubtful. The end 
of a foot is usually marked by the end of a word, an arrange- 
ment which has a somewhat monotonous effect. Catullus 
used this metre in a very different way in the * Attis * (see 
p. 163). 

^ This view is found in Terentianus Maurus : 

sequens epodos | cum parte iambi tres habet trochaeos. 

^ The pause after the fifth syllable is quite distinct in every line of 

i. 4 (' regumque turres. ο beate Sesti '). It is a curious fact that 

Horace*s line wants only the addition of one iambus to make it a normal 

Saturnian r 

mea (quidem) renidet | in domo lacunar 

dabunt malum Metelli | Naevio poetae. 

Perhaps the horridus numerus of the carmina Livt\ enforced by the cane 
of OrbiliuS) made a deeper impression upon his mind than he cares to 
admit. It may be noted also that there are a few Saturnians which have 
as their first part syllables answering to tion ebur nee aunutn (in 

Naevius, 'immolabat auream '; ' qui suis astutiis' (— > w » w — ) in t e 

verses ο the 'Collegium Coquorum'). 
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III. Archilochian or Parian Metres 

{μ€τρα €πισύνθ€^α) 

Archilochus of Pairos, in the seventh century b.c^ wrote 
both iambic poems and elegies. Horace is a professed 
follower of his, and claims to have been the first to present 
his * iambi ' to the Roman reader : 

Parios ego primus iambos 
ostendi Latio, numeros animosque secutus 
Archilochi. (-^A i• 19• 23•) 

The claim at first sight seems a little unjust to Catullus, who 
certainly had something of the spirit or *animi' of Archilochus. 
But as regards the *numeri' it is strictly justified. Catullus 
writes the *scazon* mainly (which belonged to Hipponax, not 
to Archilochus), very seldom the ordinary trimeter, in more 
than one poem the rigid form of. verse which admitted no 
spondee, and nowhere the combination of trimeter with 
dimeter in a couplet, which Horace uses regularly in his 
Epodes. 

But Archilochus not only wrote iambic and elegiac poems 
separately ; he also combined the two forms of metre in the 
same verse or couplet, and here, too, Horace probably had 
a valid claim to be the first to introduce Archilochian 'numeri' 
at Rome. Greater variety, piquancy, or complexity was given 
to a verse by combining in it different metres. But what 
Archilochus did was not to fuse or mix up different types of 
feet. To put a dactyl and a trochee in the same group or 
κωΧον was a thing which belonged not to him, but to the 
Aeolian or Lesbian school of poets. What Archilochus did 
was to set down a group of iambi or trochees beside a group 
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of dactyls. The groups were internally homogeneous; it was 
only the whole verse or couplet that combined unlike elements. 
The simplest example of such an arrangement is a hexameter 
followed by an iambic trimeter (Epode xvi) : 

altera iam teritur bellis civilibus aetas, 
suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit. 

But the groups combined may be sHorter than these, and the 
transition from one movement to another more frequent : 



nunc mare nunc siluae 



nivesque deducunt lovem. 

(iambic dimeter followed by a dactylic tripody catalectic). 

Here the reader may be disposed to ask : * Is this last 

example a verse made up of two groups or ^ωλα, or is it 

two verses ? What do you mean by verse and by κ&\ον ? ' 

One thing that can be said with some certainty in answer 

is that for a group, phrase, or κ&\ον there was an upward 

limit of length ; e.g. for dactyls the limit was four. A series 

of more than four dactyls is not one phrase but two.' Is 

there also a downward limit for a ^ verse * ? * Verse * is a 

looser term, and perhaps not much would be gained by 

making it a strict one. A simple κ&\ον or phrase may be 

a * verse*, e.g. it would be inconvenient to be debarred 

from speaking of an iambic dimeter as a * verse*. The 

phrases 

nivesque deducunt lovem 

nunc mare nunc siluae 

are long enough to serve as separate verses. They may be 
written in one line if the poet or the editor wishes to suggest 
that they are to be taken very closely together, with only 
a slight pause between them. Another question is possible : 
*Is there a downward limit for a /ccoXoi'?' e. g. do the two 

^ A hexameter . consists of two κωλα, not exactly equal in length, 
linked together by the device of the caesura. 
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dactyls in the last line of an Alcaic stanza make a κωΧον ? But 
this question does not yet concern us; for in his Archilochian 
metres Horace uses no phrase shorter than three dactyls or 
four iambi. 

The Archilochian metres present no great difficulties or 
problems. We may classify them by taking first those in 
which there is least complexity : 

(i) A dactylic hexameter of the rapid, lyric type described 
in Section Π, followed by an iambic trimeter which also moves 
rapidly, having in it no spondees, Epode xvi. There are no 
elisions in the hexameters, and in the iambi they are very few 
and slight. 

(2) Epodes xiv and xv. Hexameter followed by iambic 
dimeter. The dimeter has the characteristics already noted 
as belonging to it when it follows an iambic trimeter ; a liking 
for a spondee in the fifth place, and ready admission of an 
ending like *adhaerens bracchiis', which does not conform 
to the Porsonian rule. 

(3) A hexameter followed by a line of which the second 
half is the second half of an elegiac * pentameter ', while the 
first half is an iambic dimeter. They are ' halves ' in time or 
rhythm, for an iambic dimeter and a dactylic tripody alike 
have twelve morae or tempora (each is a ΒωΒ^κάσημον or 
8ωδ€κάχρονοι/ α€γ€θθ9)> We have seen that each is long 
enough to count as a separate verse. Further, they are 
written as separate verses ; for at the end of the first (as is 
not the case in an elegiac pentameter) a syllaba anceps is 
admitted {Epode xiii) : 

reducet in sedem vice. I nunc et Achaemenio 

levare diris pectora | sollicitudinibus 

findunt Scamandri fiumina i lubricus et Simois. 



Like the dactylic tripody catalectic in Odes iv. 7, the second 
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κωλον shows no preference for the Ovidian disyllabic ending. 
Out of nine lines, five end in a word of three syllables 
('silttae', 1. 2 ; 'genua', L 4, &c.). 

In one Archilochian metre the iambic part comes first : 

(4) An iambic trimeter (admitting spondees in the usual 
places) followed by a dactylic tripody catalectic and an iambic 
dimeter. Some of the lines can be construed as a complete 
dactylic tripody followed by a trochaic dimeter catalectic 
i^Epode xi) : 

fabula quanta fui, conviviorum et paenitet. 

But that this is not what Horace meant is shown both by syllaba 
anceps : 

Inachia furerl I silvis honorem decutit 



and by hiatus : 

fervidiore mero | arcana promorat loco. 

All the dimeters but one have a spondee in the third place, 
and several of them are also non-Porsonian. 

(5) In Odes i. 4, the first line consists of a dactylic tetra- 
meter, followed by a trochaic κ&\ον of three feet (originally 
no doubt of four, but we cannot be sure that Horace meant it 
to be read so) : 

— w— w — or — <^— w«— — Λ. 

The second line is one which has been already discussed 
(p. 236). In the first line no hiatus occurs between the 
dactylic and the trochaic part ; the two parts are not * asynar- 
tete ' or detached, as in the case in the compound lines of 
Epodes xi and xiii. 



188T 
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IV. Metres of the • Aeolian' or 'Lesbian' Type 

{μέτρα μικτά) 

When a dactyl and a trochee occur in juxtaposition within 
what is undoubtedly one phrase or κωλον, we have a type of 
metre clearly different from the two preceding kinds. The 
κωλον is now internally heterogeneous.* 

Verse of this kind was probably as old as Archilochus, and 
perhaps much older; for it would seem to belong to quite 
primitive minstrelsy to make the less conspicuous part of a 
foot consist indifferently of one short syllable or of two. But 
it is in the Lesbian poets, a little later than Archilochus, that 
it first appears in an artistic shape and finds a place in 
literature. This Lesbian, or Aeolian verse perhaps retained 
one feature of its origin ; some forms of it began with two 
syllables which seem to be subject to no restriction; they 

may be or w — or — v> or <^> w — or even w \j . This 

so-called * basis' or 'basis Aeolica' is in Horace strictly 
regulated. It is uniformly a spondee.' 

But, it may be asked, how are we to draw a line 
between this type of metre and the ^Parian' type•? This 
is the question which we postponed — how sAorf may a k&Xou 
be ? If iwo consecutive feet are alike, are we to regard them 
as a K&Xoy and so make the metre Parian? Perhaps it is 

^ The term ^ Logaoedic * for metre of this kind has fallen into dis- 
credit, but some designation is wanted for the class : μικτών μέτρον is 
a convenient and simple term. It is not to be understood as meaning 
that the feet were of different length. When a dactyl was used along^ 
with trochees it may have been more rapid, its time equivalent to v./ co. 

^ With one exception in Odes i. 15. 36 (< ignis Iliacas domos ' : it is 
difiScult to believe that the prosody of ignis could be ignis and not ignis). 
Perhaps an early ode, written before Horace had finally fixed his 
metrical scheme. 
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best to postpone the question again, or dismiss it with only 
an approximate answer ; it would be fairly accurate to say that 
at least three feet must be alike, to be treated as a separate 
K&Xov, We have seen that no κωΚον in Horacfe's Parian 
metres is less than that. 

We may approach the matter in a different way by enu- 
merating some of the elements, or groups of syllables, which 
are met with in the non-Parian metres. 

(a) There is first the 'basis' just mentioned, in Horace 
always — (found in Asclepiadean, Glyconic, and Pherecratean 
lines). That it should be separated in some way from the rest 
of the line seems to be indicated by the occurrence of lines 
in which it is absent : 

Sarri vvv Λβραι Χάριτ€9 καΧΚίκομοί re Μοΰσαι 

(which is otherwise very like ' nullam, Vare, sacra ', &c. Odes 
i. 18). 

(b) Another important element is the trochaic dipody, 
— w-w or -w — . The second of these forms, with the 
last syllable long, is, or coincides with, the Pindaric *epitritus', 
and it has been suggested that in the third line of the Alcaic 
stanza Horace has a Pindaric eflfect in view, though the metre 
he is writing is a very different one.* 

(c) With this we may associate — - ^ — , that is, epitritus 
with anacrusis, or the first two and a half feet of an iambic 
trimeter {Ιαμβικ6ν π^νθημιμ^ρ^^). 

(d) The syllables -ww-, sometimes reckoned as a *chori- 
ambus', are also a dactylic dimeter catalectic. 

(e) - w w - w - may be described as an Aeolic tripody. In 
Odes i. 8, it is longer by a syllable : 

^ The ^ epitritus ' in Pindar is regularly used in metres of the 
' Parian * type. The name < epitritus ' comes from measuring the length 

of its component parts, — w and (www and www w), 3 : 4. 

Adjectives compounded with km- express the ratio of »+i to η 
(ivoyHoos, 9 : 8, &c.). 

R 2 
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Lydia die per omnes, 

a line or group which originally and musically was probably 
a tetrapody, -ww -w i— — λ. Here it occurs at the begin- 
ning and end of a couplet, with (b) + (d) intervening 

hoc deos ve|re Sybarin, - w — | — ^ ^ — • 

These are nearly all the elements that are required for the 
construction of Horace's non-Parian metres, (e) may be 
thought of as a κωλο^, but for other and shorter groups 
of syllables Caesius Bassus, who wrote on metre not long after 
Horace's time, supplies another convenient word, κόμμα, 
incisum ; κόμμα is a block or cut-off portion — (c) is a portion 
of an iambic trimeter. It is probable that Horace himself 
thought of such cotnmata and that he was guided in so doing 
by a metrical theory to which Varro had given currency at 
Rome. According to this theory the primary metres were the 
dactylic hexameter, the iambic trimeter, and the trochaic tetra- 
meter. Other metres were supposed to have been arrived at 
by combining portions of these. Thus the 'hendecasyllabic' 
line, which Catullus uses and Horace does not use, could be 
regarded as consisting of a part of a hexameter + part of 
a trimeter: 



— — — v-» w — 
cui dono lepidum 



novum libellum. 



But if this was its nature, the first two syllables should both 
be long, for an iambus or a trochee cannot form part of 
a hexameter. Hence, , perhaps, Horace's regular spondaic 
* basis'; so, too, in Martial and Statius a hendecasyllabic line 
always begins with two long syllables. It can hardly be 
doubted that the influence of this theory is one of the causes 
why a Horatian line is often so different in effect from the 
corresponding line in Sappho or Alcaeus. The Greek line 
runs lightly as a single whole, whereas Horace's line is made 
up of two commata. 
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The metres that we have now to consider fall under the 
three heads of Alcaic, Sapphic, and Asclepiadean, the last 
of these carrying with it the similar but shorter Glyconic and 
Pherecratean lines. 

i. The Alcaic Stanza, 

The Alcaic stanza is constructed, out of the elements 
specified above, in the following way : The first two lines 
consist of (c) + (e); the third line of (c) + (b); while the last 
line is an extended form of (e), beginning with two dactyls 
instead of one, and completing its last foot, instead of being 
catalectic. The effect of the whole becomes more apparent 
if instead of (c) we write (b) with anacrusis. The stanza 
then runs 

^ (b) + (e) 
^ (b) + (e) 
^ (b) + (b) 
Ε 

The fourth line is a larger form of (e), without anacrusis. 
Thus the third and fourth lines repeat on a larger scale the 
movement which is found in each of the first two lines ; using 
simpler symbols we may describe the stanza as ab ab AB. 
It is this structure that gives to the third line its peculiar 
weight and significance ; it has often been observed that the 
effect of a Horatian Alcaic stanza depends largely on that line. 
It is a weighty line, similar to Pindar's * epitrite \ with the fifth 
syllable always long. In the first two lines, we may say, this 
movement maintains itself for about half the line; then a 
dactyl breaks in upon it, but without maintaining itself— 
a trochee follows ; in the third line the * epitrite ' movement 
holds out twice as long, the dactylic invasion is staved off 
longer ; then in the fourth line the dactyl rushes in in greater 
force — this time there are two dactyls instead of one, and then 
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trochees reappear in a somewhat fuller form than in the first 
and second lines. 

To recognize this as the real movement of Horace's stanzas 
involves ruling out certain views of it which have sometimes 
been held. We must refuse to believe that the first and 
second lines end in two dactyls.^ And we shall not be 
inclined to accept a * choriambic ' or * Ionic ' scansion, which 
makes the stanza end thus : 



sacerdos 



— W W I — KJKJ— J w — — 

virginibus puerisque canto. 

The chief features of Horace's stanza, as compared with 
Alcaeus's, are that in the first two lines he has a diaeresis 
at a fixed place, and that he makes the fourth syllable of the 
group -v./-^ regularly long.' The first two lines thus 

^ If Horace himself thought that they did, which is perhaps not 
impossible, he must have held also that a long final syllable could count 
as short. But it is difiScult to believe that he so thought or felt about 

ne forte credas interitura, quae 
longe sonantem natus ad Aufidum . . . 
A syllaba anceps in the sense of a short syllable that counted as long 
is common enough. The converse is more difficult and doubtful. A 
final dactyl belongs properly to lines which are ' hypermetric ', e. g. : 

«ΓοΛΛάϋη δ* kv KOfnxpak 6p4aw οκα 
θίοΐσιν οδ]7 νολνφαμοί kopra «τλ. (Alcman.) 
(Compare the verses of Ibycus quoted above, p. 123, where the final 
dactyl occurs in a group of lines meant to be hypermetric, and not in 
a contiguous group.) The view that a long could count as a short, put 
jn circulation by Heraclides Ponticus or some other theorist, perhaps 
misled Seneca into writing a cretic where he ought to have had a dactyl : 
Oed. 449 f., in a passage of seventeen lines he has five heavy endings — 

vivaces hederas remOs tCnet 
summa ligat vitis carchesia. 
" From this rule Horace departs only oncej in Odes iii : 

si non perirSt inmiserabilis 
captiva pubes. 
So rare a thing has naturally caused editors to doubt about the text, and 
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become more complex structures ; and an air of Roman 
gravitas is lent to the whole, which makes the verse an 
appropriate vehicle for the moral and patriotic reflections of 
Odes iii. 1-4. The diaeresis gives to the first and second 
lines an effect like that of the elegiac pentameter (which does 
not necessarily have dactyls in its first part, only in the second). 
Horace introduces it with great regularity; there are only 
two lines in which it is wholly absent (i. 37. 14 * mentemque 
lymphatam Mareotico'; iv. 14. 17 *spectandus in certamine 
Martio'); in three others the diaeresis is marked by the slight 
pause or division between the parts of a compound word 
(* antehac nefas de|promere Caecubum, i. 37. 5). 

In certain types of verse, such as the elegiac pentameter, 
the end of a κωΚον or κ6μμα or metrical section is regularly 
marked by the end of a word. Apart from such structures, 
a line or κωΧον usually t^nds to avoid any marked agreement 
between words and metrical elements. Thus a hexameter has 
its marked pause {caesura) within a metrical foot, not at the 
end of it ; and the ^arts of a pentameter illustrate the prin- 
ciple, though the whole does not (e. g. ' lucida | sidera | nox ' 
is inadmissible). Coincidence between word and. foot is 
perhaps most frequent in trochaic tetrameters: 

quaeque silvas quaeque lucos quaeque montes incolunt. 

to suggest emendations (e.g. perires^ followed by vocative). But it is 
Horace's way to deviate now and again from a self-imposed rule, as if he 
said to us, ' I know quite well that the metre as Alcaeus wrote it 
admits something different, but I choose to make certain long syllables 
regular because it suits the Latin language, and makes the verse more 
uniform and therefore easier for the reader to appreciate*.. Seneca 
probably took the same view, and thought of this comma as ^ — sj — ^. 
He has the fifth syllable short more often than Horace, when he uses 
the phrase as a detached brick or tessera in piecing together a lyric : 
Oed, 75a ^ efludit arm a ' ; Agam. 861 ' Aurora movit ad solitas vices ' ; 
ibid, 916 ' latravit or6\ 
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In the third and fourth lines of his stanza Horace usually 
avoids it A line like : 

Alcaee | plectro | dura | navis (ii. 13. 27.) 

is very rare, and Mr. Page points out that in five of the eight 

instances the penultimate word is repeated at the beginning 

of the next line : 

dura navis^ 

dura fugae mala, dura belli, 

and that in one of the other three a special effect of sound 
seems to be intended (* pronos relabi posse rivos '). The three 
long syllables of the line are very frequently in one word : 

audita Musarum sacerdos. 
In the fourth line the prevalent caesura is shown in 

virginibus | puerisque canto. 
The * trochaic ' division of the second dactyl is much rarer 



— WW 

interiore nota Falemi. 

One other question requires an answer — that of what is 
called synapheia {συνάφεια, from συναφή^ί) or *hypermetron ', 
continuity of scansion between one line and the next. Virgil 
admits this effect in hexameters, but not very frequently ": 

turres et tecta Latinorum 
ardua cemebant iuvenes. 

It was regular in anapaests; and naturally frequent in any 
group of short lyric lines, for a break coming at short intervals 
would give to the whole an effect of disconnexion.^ A line is 

* The continuity of utterance involved caused * hypermetric ' systems 
to have in Greek the name wl'^os. A good example occurs in Eurip. 
Ion 184-7 : 

WK h reus ζαθ€αΛ5 *Αθά• 

vais €VKiov€s ^σαν αύ- 

λαΙ θ(ων μόνον, ούδ' ayvi- 
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detached from the line that follows it when it ends with a 
syllaba anceps or when there is no elision between them. 
On the other hand, the absence of elision and of a syllaba 
anceps does not prove that a hypermetric effect was intended, 
though, if they are absent throughout a whole poem, there is a 
strong presumption that the poet wrote the piece or the stanzas 
of it on the * hypermetric ' principle. * Hypermetron ' is posi- 
tively revealed when th6re is elision or when a word runs on 
into the second line. In the Alcaic stanza Horace does not 
bind himself to a hjjpermetric structure. Mr. Page collects 
eighteen instances of hiatus or the absence of elision (all in 
the first three books— none in the fourth) ; there are about as 
many instances κΛ syllaba anceps in the first book alone, e.g.: 

hie tibi copia | manabit 

quanta laborabas Charybdi | digne puer, &c. 

Unmistakable 'hypermetron' occurs chiefly between the third 

and fourth lines of the stanza. There are only two instances 

of elision : 

nos in aeternjum exilium impositura (ii. 3. 27.) 

delabentis Etrusc|um in mare. (iii. 29. 35.) 

In one instance the third line ends in a preposition : 

retusum in | Massagetas. (i. 35. 39.) 

In eight it ends with ei^ preceded by elision : 

barbarorum et | purpurei. (i. 35. 11.) 

Similarly, but without elision (once) : 

depone sub lauru mea nee | parce cadis, (ii. 7. 19.) 

Thus there are twelve cases of unmistakable or all but certain 
continuity \ to set against them, only one instance of a similar 
thing between the first and second lines : 

fuge quaerere et [ quern Fors dierum. (i. 9. 13.) 

Catullus has the similar ending : 

saltuumque reconditorum 

amniumque sonantum. (xxxiv. ii-ia.) 
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ii. The Sapphic Stanza, 

The so-called Monger Sapphic ' has already been explained 
{fides \, 8 * Lydia, dic^ per omnes '; see p. 244). We are now 
concerned with the shorter and more familiar Sapphic, which 
Horace uses very frequently and which had been attempted 
by Catullus. 

The Aeolian line written by Sappho may be thought of as 
a line of five trochaic feet, light in its movement, in which the 
writer exercises once the option of making the lighter part of 
the foot consist of two syllables instead of one. This, as 
we have seen, was perhaps a feature of very primitiye verse, 
but in Sappho's verse it is strictly regulated ; it occurs in the 
third foot, and nowhere else. Its occurrence in the second 
place gives a *Phalaecean* line 

φίλταθ' Άρμ68ί, οϋ τι που τ^θνηκαγ. 

The quadrisyllable or choriambic scansion adopted by some 
recent metricians divides a Sapphic line thus : 

-^ -vrd I -WW- I V^-^. 

In either case it begins with a trochaic dipody, and here, as in 

the Alcaic stanza, Horace makes the fourth syllable invariably 

long, - v^ — . At the end of the line also he obviously has 

a preference for this effect. Most lines end with a completed 

— \j 

spondee. An endmg like * diuque | laetus intersis ' is infre- 
quent* 

Sappho's verses now and again, but only now and again 
have a pause after the fifth syllable : 

Koi yap ai φ€νγ€ΐ \ ταχίω^ 8ιώξ€ΐ, 

1 And '-que* may be a syllaba anceps, Horace has no line like 

Sappho's 

vv«ya diyfvvTts nrip* an* ώράνω ϋΛθ^• 

pos 8(ά μέσσω, 

where the last foot can hardly be anything but a trochee. 
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For reasons which can only "be conjectured, not certainly 
ascertained, Horace had a special liking for this type of line. 
In the third book he has it throughout; in the first occasionally, 
and in the second twice, he has a pause which answers to the 
'trochaic' or 'Homeric* caesura in the hexameter, dividing a 
dactyl thus, - <^ | v./ : 

Mercuri, facunde | nepos Atlantis. 

In the fourth book and in the Carmen Saec, he admits it 
more freely. But even there the great majority of lines have 
a caesura resembling the chief caesura of the Latin hexameter. 
It may be that the hexameter was in his mind. The result 
was to make the line a more complex thing, constructed of 
two parts, just as the 'diaeresis* in the first two lines of the 
Alcaic stanza gave an effect like that of the elegiac pentameter. 
But, apart from the analogy of the hexameter, Horace was 
probably influenced by the metrical theory already mentioned 
(p. 244). According to this theory of the derivation of metres, 
a Sapphic line consisted of the beginning of a trochaic line 
(- w - i=^ - , two and a half feet) and the beginning of an iambic 

one (w w - v./ , again two and a half feet; an anapaest is of 

course admissible in the first place in a senarius). He may 
have meant to make this structure obvious. Catullus followed 
Sappho, and bound himself by no such rule. He has the 
Horatian caesura quite frequently, but he also has lines without 
either of Horace's pauses : 

seu Sacas sagittiferosque Persas.* 

After Horace, the Horatian caesura becomes normal and 
invariable. Sapphic lines are regularly written with a caesura 
after the fifth syllable. This can be seen in Statius {Silvae 
iv. 7) and in the lyrical parts of Seneca's tragedies (e.g. 
Medea 579-669). Further, in his freer lyric compositions, 

1 Catullus, it will be observed, also admits a trochee in the second 
place, ' seu Sacas sa-', ' pauca nOntlate' ; but he does not have it very often. 
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Seneca uses the two portions of a Horatian Sapphic separately; 
for him the two 'commata' are detachable metrical units or 
phrases, which can be used like bricks for building a different 
structure. Sometimes, for example^ he inverts their order : 

niveique lactis | candidos fontes. {Oed. 495.) 

Sometimes he repeats the first part : 

nomen alternis { Stella quae mutat, {Agam, 820.) 
or the second : 

vetuitque collo | pereunte nasci. {Ibid. 836.) 

He deals with Alcaic commata in the same way, sometimes 
combining Alcaic and Sapphic : 

procella Fortunae | movet aut iniqui. {Ibid. 594.) 

Further, the metrical theory seems to appear in the fact that 

in place of the two short syllables in a Sapphic he admits 

w or -: 

roscidae noctis iussitque Phoebum 

nuUus hunc terror | n^c impotentis 

praebuit saevis tinxitque crudos 

vicit acceptis | cum fulsit armis ; 

for an iambic senarius does not necessarily, or even very 
frequently, begin with an anapaest. 

When the place of the caesura was once fixed, in a Latin 
Sapphic, the incidence of accents was to a large extent deter- 
mined : 

qudle|portέIfum nέque|mill|tdris 

Daunias Idtis dlit aescul^tis 
nee lubae t^llus g^nerat leonum 
arida nutrix. 

'quile port^ntum', 'Daunias Idtis' — the words may vary in 
length, but the principles of Latin accentuation put the accent 
on the same syllable. The regularity is interfered with only 
when a word of one syllable occurs in certain positions, as is 
seen in the third of these lines, *nec lUbae' (in 'pone sub 
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curru ' there is no such disturbance). The ode to which the 
lines belong (i. 22 * Integer vitae*) has been set to music in 
modern times on the basis of accent : 

integer vitae sc^lerisque piirus, 

and, further, it has even been advanced as a theory that Horace 
wrote with this accentual scheme in view. Conscious observa- 
tion of accent in one of the many elaborate forms of Greek 
lyric which Horace cultivates is not in itself a very probable 
thing. Some feeling for Latin accent, it is true, seems to be 
required to explain the modifications which certain * Greek 
metres underwent on being transferred to Latin. But it is 
difficult to believe that the attention to accent was deliberate. 

The line which closes a Sapphic stanza, known as Adoneus^ 
requires little discussion. Its scheme is - w - ^, dactyl and 
spondee. It may be noted that its form resembles the end of 
a Virgilian or Augustan hexameter; it consists usually of words 
of two, or three, syllables (*temiit urbem*, * augur Apollo'). 
The exceptions are; * Fabriciumque*, *Mercuriusque', ^mili- 
tiaeque', *est hederae vis', *Bellerophonten*, *seu Genitalis', 
and several lines of the type *se quoque fugit', * te duce, 
Caesar', *cum bove pagus'. 

In regard to synapheia or hypermetron, the facts are very 
much the same as in Alcaic verse. Horace does not bind 
himself to continuity of scansion, but has it not unfrequently. 
It appears that when there is hiatus between one line and the 
next, the final syllable is never a short vowel, but always a 
long one, or urn or em (*insecutae | Orphea silvae'; Meonum | 
arida nutrix'). Here we see again Horace's preference for 
- v^ — — as compared with - w — w. Close connexion between 
the third and fourth line is indicated by effects like 'nigroqu|e 
invidet Oreo' (though this occurs also in other places of the 
stanza) and more clearly by division of a word between them, 
*Iove non probante uxjorius amnis' (not found in other places). 
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W— — V^lw— V-» — 



άριστον μ\ν \ ΰ8ωρ ό δΐ 

(Pindar, 01 i. ι.) 

(antispast + diiambus). But it is difficult to believe that the 
two short syllables do not go together, and that they form part 
of a dactyl is indicated by the occurrence in Greek of 
shortenings which belong to dactylic verse {κ^ίσομαϊ before 
a vowel). The *Pherecratean* line is shorter by a syllable;^ 
probably what happens is that a penultimate trochee takes the 
form of a single protracted syllable : 

This line was eminently suited to be the last of a group or 
stanza, and a good example of the arrangement is preserved 
from Anacreon : 

* The fifth-century comic poet Pherecrates devised a type of anapaestic 

metre which coincided in syllables with the lyric verse we are 

considering : 

&i/hp€Sf πρόσσχ^τί rdv νουν 

}(€υρήμαη iecuv& 

συμπτύ/ηΌΐ5 avawaiarois. 

This may have been — ^l*-^! '^^— |— 7\. How the name came to be 
given to the lyric verse is unknown. 



iii. Asckpictdean Metres. 

Glyconic and Fherecratean. The Lesser and Greater 

AscUpiadean. 

' If we prefix to the *Aeolic tripody' described above, the j 
usual disyllabic 'basis', the result is a 'Glyconic' line: < 
i*iiai|-v^v^-,^-. This may be inteφreted as trochaic, ! 
with a rapid dactyl taking the place of one of the trochees 
(— v^ I —WW I — w I —λ). On the other or quadrisyllabic 
inteφretation it is ^ ^ — w | w — w— : 
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γοννοΰμαί σ €λαφηβ6λ€ 
ζανθίι παΐ Δι6^, αγρίων 

8i<nroiv\ jifyr€^i^ θηρών, 

Anacreon writes this verse with synapheia or hypermetrically 
(e.g. €λαφηβ6λ€ \ ξανθοί). This stanza was used by Catullus 
in his *Hymn to Diana', and in his *Epithalamium' (in the 
former there are three Glyconic lines in the stanza, in the 
latter four) : 

silvarumque virentium 

saltuumque reconditor- 

um] amniumque sonantum. 

The metre was also used by tragic and comic poets (e.g. the 
passage from Euripides quoted above, p. 248, note). But 
Horace would have none of it. Was he avoiding the tracks 
of Catullus ? 

libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps, 
non aliena meo pressi pede. 

Not only does he avoid this stanza, but he uses the Phere- 
cratean line nof as the last of a group, but as the third of four. 
With Horace, the Glyconic becomes a closing line; in the 
verse of 

quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa, 

Pherecratean precedes it, in other odes it follows a group of 
three Asclepiadeans ; or, again (as in i. 3), it precedes, in 
a dipody, a line which is not shorter than itself, like the 
Pherecratean, but the lesser Asclepiadean, which is longer. 

In all metres of this type Horace made the * basis ' consist 
regularly of two long syllables. Catullus did not. Following 
the greater freedom of the early Greek poets he admits a 
trochee or an iambus, and he gives rapidity of movement to 
his *Epithalamium*by making the initial trochee very frequent. 
Horace's practice was probably due to a metrical theory which 
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elicited from a single hexameter both the Glyconic and 
Pherecratean lines : 

cui non dictus Hylas puer 
aut Latonia Delos 

(when VirgiFs hexameter is thus cut into two separate verses, 
the last syllable of 'puer' can be taken as a syllaba anceps). 

The * Asclepiadean ' metres may safely be regarded as 
extensions or expansions of the Glyconic* The Aeolic tripody 
- wy - vy -, duke decus meutn^ may be thought of as postponed 
by the inteφosition of an incomplete form of it, thus : 

Ο et [dulce decus] duke decus meum 

and the incompletion or postponement may occur twice : 

nuUam, Vare, sacra vite prius sevens arborem, 
that is 

nuUam sevens arb- sevens arb- sevens arborem. 

But this fictitious example introduces what Horace avoids, 
the severance of a word at the end of the • choriambus ' or 
choriambic group of syllables, - w w - . Horace's scheme is 
illustrated rather by 

quae nunc oppositis debilitat pumicibus mare 

converted into 

quae nunc pumicibus pumicibus pumicibus mare. 

In Alcaeus and Catullus the severance of a word is not 
avoided : 

μηίίν aWo φντ€ύ-ση]9 ιτρβτ^ρον SivSpiov άμττύλω. 

nee facta impia fal-lacum hominum caelicolis placent. 

Whatever scheme of scansion Horace had in mind, he must 

^ The name may be derived from Asclepiades of Samos, the elegiac 
poet contemporary with Philetas. But there seems to be no other 
evidence for his use of the verse. Presumably he, or another poet of 
the same name, used it extensively, κατά στίχοι. But extant passages 
of Alcaeus show that he also had written it mxra στίχον. 
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have felt that to carry a word over this point would involve 
a prolongation of a syllable, a thing which is unnatural except 
when verse is actually sung. The lyric poet is of course in 
theory a singer throughout, but except in the Carmen Saeculare^ 
and perhaps in one or two other pieces, Horace is really writing 
for readers. So he makes the end of a * choriambus * coincide 
with the end of a word, so that instead of a prolongation there 
may be a short pause.* If such a difficulty was felt the 
inference would seem to be that the choriambus, whatever 
may have been the description of it in ancient metrical or 
musical notation, was not simply - w w -, but rather - w wu. 
or - vy w - A . Thus we seem to have a definite justification 
for adopting the * trochaic ' or modern or rationalizing method 
of scansion. But it is not safe to say, * This was the ancient 
notation*. Probably it was not; quite possibly, however, if 
we could put this notation before an ancient metrician or 
musician he would say : * I see ; that is a good method of 
notation : it was not ours, but it seems in many ways better, 
simpler, and more consistent.' 

Horace observes with considerable strictness the rule which 
he has adopted for the * choriambus ' in Asclepiadean verse. 
In a few instances he admits, instead of the end of a word, 
the end of a prefix or part of a compound word : 

arcanique fides prodiga per-lucidior vitro.* 
dum fiagrantia de-torquet ad oscula. 

^ It seems fairly clear that it is for the same reason that the first half 
of an elegiac * pentameter ' ends with the end of a word. Elegiac verse 
was a metre which at an early date came to be merely read and not 
necessarily sung. 

* Pompeius (157. 5 κ) declares that Horace's perlucidior vitro shows the 
separable compound With per ' very', e.g. *per polsaepepeccas' (Plaut.). 
It is quite likely that this per was more detached or detachable than 
other prefixes. But it is hardly credible that Horace intended it here. 
To compare an adj. with the prefix per is a solecism. It is a virtual 
superlative ; perb^sXi&simus belongs to vulgar Latin. 

1887 S 
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This resembles his deviations from the rule of the diaeresis in 
Alcaic lines : 

utrumque nostrum injcredibili modo 
(supra, p. 247). In Alcaics he twice goes further than this : 

mentemque lymphajtam Mareotico. 
In Asclepiadeans the only similar thing occurs in iv. 8 : 

non incendia Carlthaginis impiae. 

The text of this ode has been a subject of much discussion, 
but there is no good reason for denying this line to Horace. 
Metrical rules were often stretched or relaxed when a proper 
name had to be introduced. Further it may be said to be 
Horace's general practice to break once or twice a rule which 
he has imposed upon himself, as if he were saying, * 1 reserve 
my freedom ; I write as I do quite deliberately and I know 
that the verse can be written otherwise '. 



V. Schemes of Horace's Lyric Metres 

(in the order in which they have been dealt with above). 

I. Μίτρα μονο€ΐδή. 
Dactylic, 

(a) i. 7 and 28. 

~ OG I "~ \j\j I "■ 00 I ~" 00 1 ~" ^^ I — 

(b) iv, 7. 

"" GG I "* GG I "■ GG I "" GG I "^ ^^ 1 
- WW I - WW I - Λ 



^ The last syllable may be marked ^ from the point of view of prosody. 
It is often actually a short syllable. Metrically the last foot is — — . 

A spondee in the fifth foot is so rare that it has not been indicated in 
the scheme. It is rare also in the third foot of the second line ('men- 
sorem cohibent, Archyta/ Odes i. 28. 2). 
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Jambic. 

(a) Epode xvii. 



(b) Epodes i-x. 



Si^ I ^Vi^ I i. _ I ^ ! 






WW — 



(c) ii. 18 (the first line perhaps 'trochaic'). 

^-1^- l^-l^-l^-l- 

(orM_|v.-|^ II -^|-w!\_ I -Λ) 

Ionic, 

iii. 12. 

WW I WW I WW I WW 

WW — — I WW I WW — — Iww — — 

WW I WW 



2. Μίτρα €πισννθ€τα. 

(• Parian/) 
(i) Epode xvi. 



w— |w— |w— |w— jw— jw — 

(2) Epodes xiv and xv. 



^— |W— I-*.— iw-s-i— wwi— wwi— ^ 



(3) Epode xiii. 

|_W| 

(4) Epode xi. 

-ww|-ww|-^|^-|w-|i^-|w- 

1 The fifth foot is twice a spondee (1. 17 and 1. 99) in Epode xvi, once 
a spondee in Epode xiii (1. 9). 

S 2 
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(5) Odes i. 4. 

(ori^-|v.-l^ II -w I -V. 1^1 -Λ) 

3. Mirpa μικτά, 
i. TAe Alcaic Stanza. 

^ — v^ — — I — ^w —ν — 

ii. T^ Sapphic Stanza. 

-v^v^ -iii (Adoneus) 
The longer Sapphic, Odes i. 8. 

— v^ ^^ — w — — 

— ^^ I — v^v^— I — \j \j — vy — — 

iii. ^Asclepiadean * metres (including Glyconic and Pherecratean). 

Horace uses the following forms : 

(a) v^ v^ - ^ (Pherecratean) 

(b) \j\j —\j — (Glyconic) 

(c) v^v ww-wi^ (Lesser Asclepiadean) 

(d) ^^ ^^ \j\j —sj ^ (Greater Ascle- 
piadean) 

(c) and (d) are written Karh στίγον — the same line 
throughout— in a few odes (i. i, iii. 30, iv. 8 : i. 11, 18, iv. 12): 
a) and (b) only in combination with other lines. The stanzas 
used are as follows : 

Odes i. 3, (b) + (c). 
„ 5, (c) (c) (a) (b). 
„ 6, (c) ter + (b). 

^ Sometimes, but not often 

— V-» — wjw — \^ — V. 



APPENDIX 

(A) 
GLOSSARY OF SOME METRICAL TERMS 

Accent is sometimes used in the sense of ictus. This is a 
dangerous usage, which may lead to serious confusion of ideas. 

Neither accent, in its proper sense, nor quantity is a merely 
metrical phenomenon. They are things existmg in actual speech, 
outside metre altogether. Either may form the basis of verse. 
The poet arranges words in such a way that accented syllables (or 
long syllables) come at regular intervals, satisfying his sense of 
rhythm. The metrician describes this when it has been done ; he 
furnishes the outline or scheme of the verse. Sometimes the poet 
is also a metrician, and tells us what scheme he had in mmd; 
sometimes he is not, and we do not know for certain how he would 
have described his work. In the words that the poet puts together 
the accented or long syllables are already fixed by current usage. 
Accent may mean that certain ^llables are pronounced on a higher 
note, differing in musical pitch (as was the case in Greek), or diat 
certain syllables are pronounced more loudly, with a greater effort 
of the voice (a * stress ' accent, as in modem Greek and English). 
When accent is the basis of verse, accent and ictus normally 
coincide. 

While it is substantially true that accent and quantity exist 
already for the poet, it may be admitted that metrical study and 
the practice of poets sometimes make a difference to the language 
for an educated ear. Quantity may be regulated, emphasized, 
elicited. The early poets, and Ennius in particular, did this for 
the Latin language. They developed what was quantitative in it. 
Mr. Bridges and others have tried to do this for English, with less 
success. * His pleasure in h&pplness ' is a hemistich that depre- 
ciates the English accent and involves the rules for ' quantity by 
position \ that nh makes a syllable long, and pp—2i double conso- 
nant — means a short syllable. Neither rule is altogether convincing 
for the English ear. 

Anacrusis (from ανακρούω, * strike up ', strike a preliminary note 
on the lyre) : a term, unknown to the ancient poets, invented in 
modem times to designate what is very familiar m modem music, 
a note or syllable which precedes the first actual bar pf the measure. 
Whether such a syllable should be recognized is not an important 
question for Latin versification ; in Horatian metre the question of 
anacrusis arises only in the case of the first three lines of an Alcaic 
stanza. 
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Theoreticallyi a verse with anacrusis is also catalectic, and the 
syllable which appears at the beginning is equal to the syllable 
lost at the end, e. g. a trochaic line should, in theory, have a short 
syllable as anacrusis: ^ | — <^ — v^ — w — Λ• But there seem to 
be undoubted instances of verses with anacrusis which are not 
catalectici e. g. Aes. Prom. 135 : 

σνβην d* oircdiXoff 6χψ πτ9ρωτψ 

(s= the fourth line of an Alcaic stanza, with a short syllable pre- 
fixed). If the third line of an Alcaic stanza has an anacrusis it has 
it wiUiout catalexis. 

The word, and the idea, seem to be required for certain forms 
of strictly lyrical Greek verse. It is a mistake to apply the notion 
to such verse as spoken senarii, and to construe these as trochees 
with anacrusis. (The notion of anacrusis is not out of harmony 
with ancient ideas. Trochaic and iambic verse were the same ' in 
rhythm*, the ratio of the parts of the foot was the same, 2:1. 
What did occur to the ancients was the converse idea that an 
iambic verse might be * acephalous ', or lack its first syllable.) 

Aphaeresis is used for the converse of elision : the following 
vowel, not the preceding one, is ' taken away * (αφαιρ«ίτα(), and has 
no place in the metrical scheme, as in μη 'γώ for μη ry<u. Latin 
elided a long vowel freely, and had practically no use for aphaeresis. 

Arsis and Thesis. The Greeks meant by arsis the lifting of 
the foot in the march or dance, and by thesis the downward move- 
ment. In an anapaest the two short syllables accompany the 
former movement, the long syllable the latter : 

arsis thesis 

Hence for the Greeks the long syllable in a dactyl, anapaest, 
iambus, &c., is the thesis, the rest of the foot the arsis. 

A different use of the terms grew up in Roman imperial times, 
and after that yet another usage, which has been the prevalent 
one with modem metricians— the voice and not the foot came to be 
thought of, and hence arsis and tAesis exchanged meanings. The 
long syllable in the anapaest came to be called the arsis. ' Rise ' 
and ' fall ' in English, and ' Hebung ' and * Senkung ' in German, 
have been adopted as terms answering to this use of arsis and 
thesis. In view of these equivalents it would be a mistake to revive 
the Greek use of the words. 

As3niartete (ασυνάρτητος, συναρταν, fasten together): Horace's 
line: 



reducet m sedem vice. | nunc et Achaemenio 

is asynartete ; it would have been * synartete ' if he had made it 
a rule that the last syllable of the iambic part must always be an 
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actual long syllable, and that it may not be «followed by a hiatus. 
An elegiac pentameter is ' synartete \ In Horace's line there is 
a rupture of continuity ; the two parts or κώλα are not ' fastened 
together ' or closely attached. The short syllable of ' vicu ' counts 
as a longi with a pause after it. 



(i) a step in march or dance, the lifting and lowering 
of the foot, arsis + thesis. The term belongs chiefly to anapaests. 
(2) Basis or 'basis Aeolica' is used to designate what is something 
not unlike an anacrusis, except that it consists of two syllables or 
a whole foot. In Horace, and in poets after him who use metres 
to which it belongs (e. g. Statius and Martial in hendecasyllabics), 
it is always two long syllables or a spondee (one exception, Oties 
i. 15. 36). In the early Greek poets it may be — w or v^— , and 
occasionally it is w w — or v^ w (Catullus admits — w and \^ — ). 

Brachycatalectic : it is doubtful whether this tenn has any 
utility at all, and at all events it is of no use for Horace. 

Bucolic : belonging to herdsmen (βονκόλοι) or to the songs of 
herdsmen (Pastorals, Bucolua), The hexameters of Theocritus 
very frequently have a division at the end of the fourth foot, and 
this was called the bucolic diaeresis : 

η κατά ΙΙηνίΐώ καλά τ€μπ€α \ fj κατά ΏΐρΒω 
nam neque Pamassi vobis iuga, nam neque Pindi 

(the end of a word is not enough. ' Peliaco quondam prognatae 
vertice pinus ' is not a bucolic line. To make a line ' bucolic ' in 
any useful sense of the term there must be a more or less marked 
rhetorical pause or pause in the sense). 

Caesura (τομ^) : a cutting or severance, a break or division of 
a verse which does not coincide with the end of a metrical foot 
(some writers use the word to include also a division which does 
coincide with a metrical ending, but it seems expedient to call 
that by a different name, diaeresis). A hexameter must have a 
caesura, it may not fall into two equal parts. A line written by 
£nnius : 

spemitur orator bonus, horridu' miles ^matur, 

is defective, and not to be imitated. A senarius also must have 
a caesura, a pause noi at the end of the third foot, but in the third 
or fourth foot. Aeschylus's line : 

Ορ^κην η€ράσαντ€ς \ μόγις πολλώ πόν<^ 
may have been meant to depict a slow and halting march. 

Catalexis, catalectic {καταλήγω, stop, come to an end, break 
off) : catalexis takes place, and the line is catalectic, when instead 
of a syllable or syllables uttered by the voice there is a pause of 
silence answering to them in duration. The last foot is incomplete 
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(in sound, not in time). Thus, when dactylic verse is catalectic, 
two short syllables (» one long) are dropped (or are unrepresented 
in sound) : — ww — ww — λ. (See * Pause.') 

Colon (κώλοι/) : a ' phrase * or coherent group of feet> sometimes 
forming in itself a * verse ' (στίχος, versus), sometimes part of a 
verse. A hexameter and a pentameter are 'verses' consisting of two 
co/a. But sometimes the distinction between a 'colon' and a 
* verse * is rather arbitrary or conventional. An * asynartete ' verse 

(reducet in sedem vicS. | nunc et Achaemenio) 

might appear as two lines or versus^ if the poet or bis editor so 
determined : 

reducet in sedem vice, 
nunc et Achaemenio. 

Comma {κόμμα, incisum) : a term used in rhetoric for a group 
of words shorter than a κώλον, and also used by Caesius Bassus in , 
metre. 

It is convenient to use it for a group of syllables which have not 
the length and independence of a κώλον, but yet do form a separable 

group, e.g. the first five syllables of a Sapphic line, —yj , 

which is a 'comma' or severed portion of a trochaic line. But 
the parts into which a hexameter is divided by the 'caesura' 
should not be called commata. A dactylic hexameter is not one 
κώλοι/ made up of two commata, but a line, versus or στί;(θί, made 
up of two κωΚα» 

Crasis (κρασις, κ€ράννυμι) takes place when a vowel at the end 
of a word is not elided before a following vowel, but fused with it. 
Thus if καί could suffer elision, καΐ €γώ would be κ' eya (^ — i; but 
with Kai crasis is the rule, and the result is a spondee, not an 
iambus (κάγώ, ). 

' Cyclic ' dactyl : a term which rests on a very doubtful passage 
in Dionysius, where there is mention of a speciad kind of anapaest 
' which they call κύκλιος ' (if κύκλιος is right, an anapaest belonging 
to the dithyramb and its κύκλιος χορός would be meant : ' cyclic ' 
answers to κυκλικό?, and would connect the foot with epic poetry). 

It was used by J. H. H. Schmidt and other metricians of last 
century to denote a dactyl shorter and more rapid than a normal 
one, answering in time to a trochee, and capable of being combined 
with trochees. The symbol — ν w was used for it, and the time 

was supposed to be J jj. The theory was that a normal long 

syllable could be replaced by slightly shorter syllable with a very 
short one attached to it, -^ for — . (When a dactyl is divided by 

caesura, as in the Horatian Sapphic, J J^ seems more probable.) 

Such a dactyl could be described as a δάκτυλος τρίχρονος or τρίσημος* 
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Diaeresis: a break, word-ending, or division which coincides 
with the end of a foot or a metrical group. It is convenient to 
have a term other than caesura for such a division as that in the 
middle of an elegiac pentameter or a trochaic tetrameter : 

Horace's break in the first two lines of an Alcaic stanza is also to 

be described as a diaeresis. The syllables ^ — w , with which 

the line begins, were perhaps thought of as part of an iambic 
senarius ; but the break would be a * caesura ' only if what followed 
were the rest of an iambic verse — whereas a quite different effect 
follows, beginning with a dactyl. The scansion * odi | profdn|um 
vulg|us et drc|eo* (iambic, of a kind, throughout) is not to be 
thought of. 

Diiambus and Ditrochaeus (his) are terms sometimes used for 
an iambic or trochaic dipody (^ — w— and —v^ — is^). (Cic. and 
Quint, used * dichoreus ' for — w — ^ and meant by trochaeus what 
we call a * tribrach'.) 

Dimeter: a term used for a group oi four feet (tetrapody) in 
certain kinds of verse : i, e. the unit of measurement is not one 
foot, but a pair or dipody. Iambic and trochaic verse were so 
divided and described by the Greeks (see p. 232). A line of four 
anapaests also was called a dimeter ; but a line of four dactyls was 
called a tetrameter. 

Dipody, tripody, tetrapody, pentapody, hexapody iire words used 
for a phrase or verse measured by the number of single feet that 
it contains : dipody a group of two ττί^δ^?, tripody one of three. 
Hexapody, if in use, would answer to senarius. 

Elision (eliderey force out, thrust out) : a vowel * elided ' before 
a following vowel was * thrust out * of the metre or metrical scheme. 
For metre 'elision' is a term that expresses the fact better and 
more clearly than the Greek word σνναλοιφη. The vowel did not 
count metrically, though it is not to be supposed that it was alto- 
gether inaudible or entirely omitted by the voice.* 

In Greek it was chiefly the short vowels a, f, ο that were treated 
in this way. Latin went much further, and regularly elided vowels 
long or short, and also final syllables in m. Thus in re^yto dberat 
the long ο has no place in the metre, it is the foUowmg δ that 
counts (— w w ^). See Hiatus* 

£pitritus (πού^ cViVpiror, a foot divided in the ratio 4:3): a 

name for the group of syllables — w {y\j\j \ woow), 

a trochaic dipody or ' ditrochaeus \ ending with the heavier 
syllable which was allowed in that place. Whether the time was 
really 3 + 4 and the *foot ' έπτάσημος is a very disputable matter. 

^ Forms like animadvertOy magnopere^ domiiio (» domum iiio, home- 
coming) seem to point to great attenuation of the vowel or of unt. 
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The term is chiefly used for an element in those odes of Pindar 
that are sometimes called ' dactylo-epitrite ' (a form of metre used 
also by the tragedians), where it is combined with what on one 

theory is a dactylic «ωλον (usually — ww — w^y ), and on 

another a choriambic and Ionic group (— v/ v^ — | v^ w ). 

Hiatus: a verse hiat^ there is a break or 'gap* in it when 
a vowel is not elided before a following vowel: 'Glaucd | et 
P^upSau ut Inoo Melicertae.' * GJauc' et» Panope* et ' is the 
normal, continuous scansion in Latin, but here the vowels stand 
side by side; between them^ instead of a consonant, there is 
nothing, a * gap ' or * rift '. 

Hiatus is of two kinds, both exemplified in this line of Virgil, 
(i) The preceding vowel retains its length, (2) it is shortened. 
(2) is a regular practice in Greek dactylic verse, but it seems to 
have also had some root in Latin. 'ftS, mfi { dl ^unent, l^pTde 
acdfplmur (Plautus), an qui ^mant' (Virg. Eclogues), probably 
answering to actual facts of pronunciation. 

Latin verse admitted both kinds very sparingly. Virgil*s 
' insula lonio in magno ' is explained by &e fact that a word of 
Cretic form (— w — , insQlae) was not allowed to suffer elision in 
heroic verse. In Greek epic verse hiatus is more frequent, and 
when short syllables follow a long it is admitted very freely 
(Πΐ7λΐ}ΐάδ€ω *ΑχιλζοΓ, in //. i. l). 

Hypercatalectic. See ' Brachycatalectic ' and ' Anacrusis '. 
'Acephalous' and ' Hypercatalexis ' were ancient terms used to 
account for things which the modem notion of ' anacrusis ' often 
explains in a simpler way. 

Hypermetron or synapheia: metrical continuity between one 
line and the next (συι^άφ(ΐα, contact, absence of any metrical 
severance or interruption). This is found chiefly in anapaests and 
in some Glyconic stanzas (see p. 248). The last syllable is not 
a sylldba anceps^ and elision tsuces place if the next line begins 
with a vowel. The end of a line may fall within a word. In 
Horace's lyrics, as in most metres, this effect is permissive, not 
imperative. In some forms of verse it is very rare ; Sophocles 
now and again has elision at the end of an iambic line, σνν ws 
τ I ov χμψ ομίλων, and Laevius in iambic dimeters writes : 

saurae, inlices bicodulae, hin- 
nientium dulcedines. 

In an epigram of Simonides it is used to bring an intractable name 
into an elegiac couplet : 

5 μίγ* *Κβψαίοισι φάος yivtff, ηνίκ' Άριστο- 
γ€ίτων "Ιππαρχον itrtivf καί 'Ap/xodioff. 

Horace has it occasionally in this, the most unmistakable form of 
it (*neque purpura vejnale neque auro*). 
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It might be convenient to use ' hypermetron ' for metrical con- 
tinuity between one line and the next, and ' synapheia ' for con- 
tinuity between two κωΚα which make up a line. 

Ictus, * beat '. Horace uses the word when he imagines himself 
to be training a chonis : 

Lesbium servate pedem meique 
pollicis ictum. 

In this sense it is a movement of the hand or foot, accompanying 
the metre, but outside of it. In ' pavidumque leporem * (p. 234) 
the ictus of a resolved iambus is on the first syllable of ' leporem ' 
(v^ Ow taking the place of ^^ — ). On that syllable falls also the 
ordinary accent of the Latin word * leporem '. The ictus marks 
the ' arsis ' of a foot. But very often it falls on a syllable which is 
not accented. It is a matter of dispute what an ictus was. Was it 
made audible ? Was it of the nature of a slight stress accent ? In 

* arma virumque cano * the first syllable of * cino ' is the syllable 
on which the ordinary accent falls ; the ictus falls on the 
second. How then was 'cdno' pronounced here? How was 
' Itdliam ' pronounced in the next line ? That is a question to 
which no very definite or certain answer can be given. To read 
Latin verse well is a difficult thing, at all events for us. Perhaps 
the following remarks may safely be made about it: (a) the 
metrical structure must not be obscured, it must be felt, and made 
sensible to the hearer, even if this sometimes involves dropping 
or attenuating the ordinary accent; {b) when the ictus falls on 
a long syllable a reader or reciter whose native language is English, 
with its tendency to make a strong stress accent the chief form of 
emphasis, should endeavour to make the syllable really long (pro- 
longed, not made loud), without thinking about an 'ictus apart 
from that ; (c) when the ictus falls on a short syllable he will find 
that, in Latin, it usually coincides with an ordinary accent (as in 

* pavidumque leporem '), so that he need not think about it in this 
case either. 

Lyric. The word 4yric' is used in two senses, a wider and 
a narrower one. In its wider sense (as in the title ' Bergk's Poetae 
Lyrici Graect) a lyric poem is any poem which does not narrate, 
as an epic does, or put characters and action on the stage, as 
a drama does, but gives expression to the feelings or thoughts of 
the poet (or of the poet and his friends, or the poet and his 
countrymen, as in a lament or a song of victory). In this wide 
sense it includes elegiac and iambic (abusive or personal) poems. 
In the narrower sense, which is the ancient one, it means a poem 
to be sung to music, a song— for which -melic' poem is some- 
times used. . ^ 

Elegiac and iambic poems had at first a musical accompaniment, 
but at a quite early date they came to be merely spoken or recited. 
So they fall clearly within the sphere of * metre 'or Meirik\ no 
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syllable has more than the time of an ordinary long• It is otherwise 
with * melic ' poems. Some Greek lyrics were meant οηΐγ to be 
sung, not to be read at all. In dealing with these Metrik is reaUy 
encroaching upon, or borrowing ideas from, the province of rhythm 
or music. 

•Metre, Metrik^ Μετρική : μ^τμικη is a branch of ρυθμική, metre is 
rhythm manifested in a particular medium or νΚη, namely, articulate • 
syllables or speech. We may think of ρυθμική as a highly abstract, 
central inauiry, which provides empty forms or time-spaces, of 
a certain length and subdivided in one way or another, to be 
rendered visible or audible by some kind of movement or sound, 
e. g. ορχηστική deals with rhythm as revealed by the movements of 
a dancer (σχήματα), Metrik deals with rhythm as it is worked out 
in detail in spoken syllables. So Quintilian remarks that dactyl 
and anapaest are the same in rhythm: *for rhythm it does not 
matter whether the two short syllables precede or follow the long '. 
Metre has sometimes meant a rather mechanical way of describing 
certain groups of syllables, regardless of their rhythm. Thus 

a dochmius {y w — ) can be described as consisting «^ αντί- 

σηάστου κα\ συλλαβή f, w \j \ — , but this is a purely metrical 

description. For rhythm or music it had to be regarded as a πους 

οκτάσημος (βαίνορται de οι ρυθμοί, τα de μέτρα btaiptirai, ουχί /Satvcrcu). 

In modem times writers on classical verse have usually not been 
content with a merely descriptive or mechanical system. 

Pause (Λ«ί/χμα, K€v6s xpovos) : the space or interval which is not 
occupied by sound at the end of a catalectic verse. The symbol 
in common use for a pause is the initial letter of Αεΐμμα, Without 
any addition this denotes a pause equal to a short syllable {k€v6s 
βραχύς). Longer pauses are denoted by adding a symbol of length : 
thus Λ is a pause equal to w w or — (kcvos δίχρονος, or, in the 
language of music, δίσημος), a a pause equal to w w w or — w («vof 
τρίχρονος). Only Λ and λ are required lor Horatian metres (λ in 
tne case of ' arboribusque comae ')• 

It is difficult to avoid using the word * pause' for another 
thing, a slighter and less measurable pause, e. g. the 'bucolic ' pause 
in * omnia vel medium fiant mare, vivite, silvae*. This is a 
rhetorical pause or pause required by the sense, and as such outside 
metre ; but it determines the metrical type of line — the line is one 
with a marked diaeresis after the fourth foot. 

Prosody is a word which in its origin is not well suited to 
express what is commonly meant by it ; the Greek word ΐΓροσ<ρδία 
meant accent, and the Greek accent was a musical or pitch accent 
(frpor-^'dcti'). 

* Prosody ' is now used in two ways : 

(i) Sometimes it is used very widely and loosely, to include 
much of what belongs to metre, Metrik, or μετρική. 

(a) In relation to Latin and Greek it has a narrower meaning, 
and a quite useful one. Metrik tells us how short and long 
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syllables are arranged in the various kinds of verse ; prosody tells 
us what actual syllables are short and long, or competent to occupy 
these places. Thus the distinction between Mfivis' and Mevis' 
belongs to prosody. So, again, it is a matter of prosody that the 
final syllable of * mihi, tibi, sibi' is either short or long. But if we 
proceed to ask, * When is it long ? ' the answer is no longer strictly 
within the bounds of * prosody *. Metre is involved, for the fact is 
that the syllable was originally long, and the old quantity as it were 
comes to life again when the metrical ictus falls on the syllable. 

Senarii (sc versus) are (iambic) lines consisting each of six feet, 
or which have seni pedes. A Greek trimeter does in fact contain 
six feet, but it is convenient to reserve the name senarius for the 
Roman type of verse, which does not, like the Greek, show dipodic 
structure by excluding spondees from the second and fourth places. 

<ΓΠΌνδ€νΛ{(ί»ν (sc. στίχος) : a hexameter which ends in two spondees : 
^me quoque devexi rapidus comes Orionis' (Hor. Oiies'u 28.21), 

* sententia Phocaeorum ' (Epode xvi. 17). Homer has such lines, 
and the atticization of the Homeric text perhaps increased their 
number, Arpetdao becoming 'Arpcidao, and ηόα oictVy ηώ dial/. In 
Roman poetry this form of line was admitted by Catullus and his 
contemporaries: ^moenia vexarentur', *et decus innuptarum'. 
Cicero rejects it, and thought it an affectation of the vtartpoi 
(Att. vii. 2. i). In Augustan poets it is found chiefly when the 
dispondeus is a Greek proper name (supra, p. 23). 

σπονδ^οι (πους), spondee : a foot of two long syllables or a bar of 

two long notes ( J J ), so called because it accompanied a libation 
(σπονΒη), The notes were those of a flute, and no doubt they were often 

slow or protracted ( u u or J J ) : Victorinus, 44. 22 κ * dictus 

a tractu cantus eius qui per longas tibias in templis supplicantibus 
editur '. 

Syllaba anceps. A syllable which is in the peculiar position of 
standing at the end of a line is regarded as outside ordinary 
principles of quantity, it is dubious (ancePs), and if short may count 

metrically as long (e. g. * submovere litora ; reducet in sedem vice \ 
at the end of a κώλοι/), or if long as short. Cic. Orator 217 : 

* postrema syllaba brevis an longa sit, ne in versu quidem refert ' 
('ne in versu quidem ', i.e. still less in a closing cadence of prose). 
A short counting as a long is very common, and Terentianus 
describes it clearly: 

omnibus in metris hoc iam retinere memento, 
in fine non obesse pro longa brevem. 

Reckoning a long as a short is a more difficult and obscure matter 
(see p. 246 «.). 
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Synapheia or Synaphea (συνάφεια) : see H ypermetr on. 

Syncope : what l]api)ens when a foot is ' cut down ' to one 
syllable, or compressed into one syllable. Gr. τορη : ' protraction ' 
of the syllable, is another name for the same thing. The foot as 
a rhythmical unit is not really ' cut down ' ; the syllable becomes 
longer than an ordinary lonjg^, equal to a trochee in trochaic verse 
(. w ss L-), or to a dactyl in dactylic verse (— w w = i_i ). The 
effect belongs chiefly to Greek lyric verse. Roman poets did not 
use metres in which it occurs in any obvious or certain way. It is 
doubtful whether Horace anywhere intended it to be felt 

Synizesis {συνίζησι^, a 'sinking' or * settling' together of two 
vowels) is most conveniently used for what happens when two 
vowels within a word, which usually are separate syllables, are 
combined into one long, e.g. when β€6ς^ 0€oi is scanned as one 

syllable (νμίν μ«ν θ*οϊ boitv^ IL i. i8). So too in compounds: 
a word like Theodosius (w w w w ^, inadmissible in dactylic verse) 
becomes Theudosius, When the vowels are in separate words the 
term cnxsis is used. 

Thesis : see Arsis. 



(B) 
CHRONOLOGIA METRICA 

Pre-Homeric lays (Aeolian ?) 

Epic — Homeric hexameter: Ionian : a verse intended for recitation. 
Elegy— Callinus : Tyrtaeus (?date of Tyrtaeus uncertain). 
(650) Archilochus of Faros, elegiac verse and iambi. Dactylic and 
iambic cola combined. Music and poetry at Sparta. Terpander. 
Alcman. 
Lyric— 

StesichoruSy Dorian lyric in Sicily. 

* Epici carminis onera lyra sustinens * (Quint, x, c. i). 
Metre — many long dactylic cola. 



600 Alcaeus, 

οτασια;τ(«ά and συμποτικά 
Sappho, Ιρωτικά • 



Lesbos. 
Aeolian yric. 
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MimnermuSy erotic elegy. Solon, political verse (elegiac : iambic 

and trochaic, Archilochian). 
Hipponax : scazon or choliambus. 
Thespis at Athens : beginning of tragedy : trochaic tetrameter 

(At. Poit c iv). 
Theognis of Megara : elegy, political and social. 
Anacreon comes to Athens : Aeschylus gets from him *ΐΜηκοί 

ανακλώμενοι, 
500 Pratinas protests that the words are more important than the 

music : τάν άοιϋάν κατίστασ€ Πι* fit fiaalKeietv, 

Pindar: elaborate and varied lync, measures both Dorian and 

Aeolian. 
Bacchylides, a professional verse-maker: simpler and more 

mechanical style. 
Simonides: epigram, θρήνοι, &c. 
Trag£dt: in metre, dochmii peculiar to it, for a tragic crisis, 

a moment of tension and suspense. 
Comedy : the Ιαμβιιή lS4a, abusive, personal and political (Ar. Poet, 

c. iv : Crates opened a new vein). 
Cratinus, £upolis, Aristophanes : iambic verse much freer than 

that of Archilochus. 
Gorgias and Thrasymachus begin to study rhythm in oratory. 
Euripides: new developments in music (parodied in Frogs) : music 

more complex and less subordinate to words. Tragic trimeter 

freer and more conversational (resolution more frequent). 
400 Timotheos : author of a νόμος now known, nipcai. Philoxenus, 

* dithyrambs. 



Plutus of Aristophanes : choric parts slight and simple. 
Rhetoric : 
Rhythm and prose elaborated by Isocrates and others. 
Tragedy becomes rhetorical. 

Rhetoric invades history (Theopompus and Ephorus). 
Decline of the chorus : 

choric part very slight in comedy. 

εμβόλιμα in tragedy (Ar. Poet, c, xviii dp^avros ^ΚηάΒωνοί), 
Isyllus of Epidaurus (hexr., troch. tetr. and Ionics in a paean 

to Apollo). 
Menander : ' New' Comedy (Jfiiie^ ilia) mainly in iambic trimeters 

(with occasional passages in trochaic tetrameter). 
Philetas of Cos, early Alexandrian elegy. 
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GREECE 
300 Asclepiades 



( lyric metres writ- 



Alexandria . 



ten κατά στίχον 
hexameter preva- 
lent 
Callimachus — 

scazon for fables 
elegiac verse in Mria 
(narrative) 

Delphic hymn, cretics 

Philosophy again expressed in 
verse 

Pure iambi (Stoics — Clean- 
thes) 

Scazons (Phoenix — Cy η i- 
cism and popular moraliz- 
ing) 



ROME 



Epitaph of Scipio (L. Corn. 
Scipio Barbatus — Gnaivod 
patre prognatus— consul in 
298) 



Epitaph of L. Scipio, consul 
in 359 



Herondas 


Mixed, prose with 


OcUsia of Livius Andronicus 


Κιμίαμβοι 


- verse intermixed 




in Scazons / (MenippusandBion) 




Aratus Lycophron and 


240 plays produced by Livius 


in Nicander 




plainer style harsh and 


239 birth of Ennius 


obscure 




Rhinthon, Ιλαροτρα'γφδία 


935 Comedy of Naevius 


ΙΚαρφδίΜ and μα^φ^οί 




(Grenfell's Fragment) 






Plautus wniing palltatae — can- 




tica from Ikap^biai? 




204 Ennius comes to Rome 




Naevius'^ 'Bellum Punicum' 


aoo 


in his old age — Satumians 
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GREECE 



[ 



ROME 



* [This section (Greece, aoo -τοο) 
was left by Prof. Hardie un- 



written.] 



100 



Ennius flourished 
Annates (hexameter) 
Hedyphag^etica (hezam. 

looser, like Lucilius) 
Saturae (elegiac and other 
metres, written with con- 
siderable finish and pre- 
cision) 
Tragedies 
Terence — less canticum than in 
Plautus (nearer Menander) 
Togata— same metres as pal- 

liata 
Ludlius—iambi, troch., then 

hexam. in Saturae 
Volcatius Sedigitus 
Porcius Licinus— -literary mat- 
ters discussed in verse 
Acdus— tragedies 

also Sotadeans 
Saturnians (?) 
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Hexameter 


Drama 




Cicero, Aratea 


AteUana popular 


63 Cicero 

consul 


Lucretius (rather more 
archaic and more 


Tragedy written as a 
literary composition. 



akin to £nn. than his 
contemporaries 



not for the stage 
(Q.Cicero wrote four 
tragedies in sixteen 

days) 



48 Pharsalus 
4 a Philippi 
31 Actium 

Augustus 



< Cantores Euphorionis* : • Mimus popular 

hexameter smoother Laberius 

and more finished Syrus 

Ciris? 
Culex ? 

42-38 Ecloguesof Virgil , Varius, Thyestes, og b.c. 
Varro Atacinus ! 

Virgil (70-19) 
(Horace : satires and 

epistles) 
Ovid (poetry invaded Ovid, Medea 

by rhetoric) * Trabeata * written by 

Melissus 



A.D. 14 d. of Augustus 
Tiberius, 14-37 



Caligula, 37-41 
Claudius, 41-54 
N£RO, 54-68 



Manilius, Astronomica 



Calpumius, Pastorals 
Lucan 



Vespasian 
TiTus 

Domitian 

Nerva, 96-98 
Trajan, 98-117 



Valerius Flaccus 

Statius 
Silius 



Seneca, Tragedies 
(iambic verse, strict: 
5th foot alwajTS a 
spondee Lyrics — 
Horatian verse,usually 
κατά στίχον) 

Octavia, a praetexta 



Hadrian 
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Other forms of Poetry 



Catulus, erotic epigr^ims 

Laevius, £rotopaegnia : metrical experiments 

Saturae of Varro : many metres, written with considerable exactness 
Elegy 

Catullus Catullus : Hendecas. (Phalaecei «ατά στιχον) : Sc^zon 

(5th foot always an iambus) : experiments in Sap- 
phicS) Glyconics, Asclep., Gailiambics 



Gallus j 

Tibullus i Catalepton ? (or some of the pieces in it ?) 



Propertius 



Ovid 



Horace : metres of Archilochus (^Epodes), Alcaeus^ and 
Sappho (Odes) 



Phaedrus, Fabulae (in the senarius of comedy) 

Caesius Bassus, lyric and iambic poet (and writer on metre?. 



Persius, satirist (Stoic) 

Petronius, Satyricon (prose, with occasional verse in various metres) 

Seneca, Ludus de Morte Claudii (a Varronian or Mcnippean satire) 



Juvenal: satire in regular and sonorous hexameter (rhetoric now 

invades even satire) 
Hadrian : iambic and trochaic dimeters. Epitaph on his horse in 

Anacreontics 
Florus 



